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PREFACE 


Ix order to include in this volume the discourses of 
Isocrates which deal more particularly with the 
domestic and the foreign policy of Athens and with 
his own life and work in relation thereto, I have 
departed from the conventional order and grouped 
together the Peace, the Areopagiticus, Against the 
Sophists, the Antidosis and the Panathenaicus. For 
convenience, the conventional numbering is given in 
brackets. 

Miss Maud E. Craig, Assistant Professor of Classics 
in the University of Colorado, who assisted greatly 
in the preparation of the first volume, has helped 
even more in the preparation of the second. Her 
painstaking care in going over the manuscript, in 
verifying references, and in reading proof deserves 
more than this acknowledgement. 


GEORGE NORLIN 
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I, (ON IE PEACE 


VOL. Il B 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is questionable whether the title On the Peace, 
which is used in most modern editions, following the 
two manuscripts [ and E4 and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, is more appropriate to the matter of the 
discourse than the title On the Confederacy,” which is 
given in the other manuscripts and in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric iii. 17. 

In any ease, the discourse is only in a very limited 
sense an argument for a particular treaty of peace 
to end the wretched Social War which Athens was 
waging against her former allies, the Chians, the 
Coans, the Rhodians, and the Byzantines, who had 
withdrawn from the Second Athenian Confederacy 
and were now fighting for their independence. ‘The 
Athenians were themselves weary of the war, and 
Isocrates seems to assume that some sort of peace 
is to be patched up.¢ Eubulus, leader of the peace 
party, had apparently already drawn up the articles 


@ See Genera) Introd. p. xlvi, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 

>'O SYMMAXIKOX. The word cuppaxia means any 
alliance, no matter how limited or temporary, but denoted 
also a voluntary federation of allied states under a recognized 
leadership, such as the Confederacy of Delos, formed in 
478 B.c., and the Second Confederacy or League, formed in 
378 B.c., both under the leadership of Athens. 

¢ In fact, he speaks as if the peace were already an 
accomplished fact. See 15. 
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ON THE PEACE 


of a treaty? conceding independence to the re- 
calcitrant allies, and it only remained for the General 
Assembly to act upon them. But Isocrates is not 
interested in this proposed pact; it does not go to 
the root of the matter, being merely a palliative— 
an expedient to end one war only to make room for 
another.’ He is seeking a permanent cure for the 
troubles into which Athens has fallen, and he finds 
it only in a radical reversal of her policy of aggres- 
sion. He proposes, therefore, that she make a 
lasting peace “‘ not only with Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium, but with all the world.”’? This is a high- 
sounding phrase, but he means nothing less. Athens 
must come to her senses, throw away her dream of 
empire, and recognize once for all the right of each 
Hellenic state to be free and independent. Not only 
that, she must be alert and active in the champion- 
ship of that right and, by the exercise of moral 
supremacy, win back the good will of the Hellenes 
and so regain the leadership which she lost by the 
exercise of military power. 

In urging this, he has in mind the position which 
Athens once held among the Hellenic states ; he is 
thinking of the Confederacy of Delos as it was in 
the beginning—a voluntary federation of free states 
with a common purpose and a chosen leadership— 
before Athens turned it into an empire maintained 
by force. It is the ideal of the Panegyricus over 
again ‘—an ideal more precious now in contrast with 
the evils of imperialism more clearly seen and more 
vividly set forth in the light of recent history. When 


5 See 16, note. » See 25. 
¢ See 132 ff. @ See 16. 
* See Paneg. 80, 81, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 
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he wrote the Panegyricus, he had before him the 
disasters which overtook, first, the Athenian Empire 
and, after it, the Empire of Sparta. Since that time, 
the Theban supremacy, gained at the battle of 
Leuctra in 371 B.c., had taken the same “ mad” 
course and suffered a similar fate. Moreover, Athens 
had in the meantime repeated the mistakes which 
brought about the dissolution of the Confederacy of 
Delos. The Second Confederacy, formed in 378 n.c., 
had started out with bright hopes. It seemed that 
the lessons of former experience had been laid to 
heart, but these were soon forgotten. The same 
coercive measures were taken to extend and hold 
together the League.’ Chares, in particular, the 
leading general of Athens, who had no mind for 
moral scruples, bullied the allies and treated them 
as subject states:° and orators—above all Aristo- 
phon—were not lacking at home to dangle before 
the people the alluring baits of empire. The results 
were the revolt of the allies, the Social War, and the 
state of demoralization in Athens which is described 
in this discourse and in the Areopagiticus. 

The hopeful exuberance of the Panegyricus is absent 
from the discourse On the Peace. There is no sugges- 
tion here of a union of all Hellas in a crusade against 
Persia, although that dream is still in the background 
of the author’s mind.¢ Twenty-five years of discon- 
certing experience have had their effect. It is enough 
for Isocrates now to urge Athens to set her own house 
in order and to take the lead in a consistent policy 


2 See Philip 53, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 
» See General Introd. p. xxxvii, Vol. L., L.C.L. 
¢ See Diodorus xv. 95, 
4 See Epist. ix., Vol. IIT., L.C.L. 
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of peace, resorting to war only to defend the prin- 
ciple that the states of Hellas have the right to be 
free. For this purpose it is, he thinks, a waste of 
time to talk of a new treaty of peace. Athens is 
already pledged to a treaty? which guarantees the 
independence of the Greek cities and forbids aggres- 
sion. This part of the Treaty has been and is a dead 
letter :% all that is necessary is to put it into effect. 
Nothing more clearly than this shows the change in 
the mind of Isocrates. The covenants of the “ Peace 
of Antalcidas,” which are denounced with bitter 
eloquence in the Panegyricus,° are here termed the 
“most just and the most expedient”? which can 
be expected under the present circumstances. 

This discourse was probably written in 355 B.c. 
Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium revolted from the 
Athenian Confederacy in 357. The peace which 
conceded their independence was signed in 355. The 
internal evidence of the oration indicates that it was 
composed while the negotiations were pending.° 

The author of the Greek “ hypothesis ”’ states that 
when the question of peace or war was brought before 
the General Assembly, Isocrates arose and gave this 
address. This he inférs from the speech itself, which 
has the form and the atmosphere appropriate to such 
an oceasion. It is certain, however, that Isocrates 
did not deliver it, and it is likely that he composed 
it as a political pamphlet to be circulated among a 
reading public? 

2 The ‘Peace of Antalcidas.” See Paneg. 115, note a, 
Vol. I. p. 192; and this discourse 16. 

> See Paneg. 115. © See Paneg. 115 ff. 
4 See On the Peace 16. 


© See Jebb, Attic Orators ii. p. 153. 
? See General Introd. p. xxx, Isocrates, Vol. L., L.C.L. 
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steph. “Amapres pev <tdbbaow of mapiovres evOdde Tadra 

p [159] peyote pare elvan Kat padtera omovdys afva 

TH moneL, mept ov dy abrot peAdwot ovpBovredoew* 

ov py GaN ei Kal mept adrav twav Tpaypdray 

Rppooe Tovabra mpoevmeiv, Soke? frou mpéretv Katt 

Tepl tay viv mapovrey evrediev Tomjoacbat Thy 

2 dp). copev yap éxxAnordoovres mept TroA€jov 

Kat eipyvys, a jheylorny éxet Sdvayuy év TD Biy 

TO Tov avOpadzwy, Kal mepl av dvdyKn TOUS 

SpbGs Bovrevopevous dpewov Tay adwy TpaTretv. 

TO pe oby péyeBos, drép dv ovveAndAdbaper, 
THAtKODTOV € €OTLV. 

3 ‘Opa oi bpas | ovk e& isov ta&v Acyovrwy THY 

dcpoacw movoupevous, d.AAa Tots jev Tpooéxovras 

Tov voir, tGv 8 obde Ty peorny dvexopievous. 

Kat davpacrov oddev movetre” Kat yap Tov adAdov 

x povov <iadare mavras Tous dMous exBaAdAew, 

mAh tovs avvayopevovras tats tuerépats émidu- 





a Cf, a similar statement in Demosth. Against Timoer. 4. 
* This expression is used in a similar connexion in 
Antid. 22. 
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THE ORATIONS OF ISOCRATES 


I. ON THE PEACE 


Aut those who come before you on this platform are 
accustomed to assert that the subjects upon which 
they are themselves about to advise you are most im- 
portant and most worthy of serious consideration by 
the state.* Nevertheless, ifit was ever appropriate to 
preface the discussion of any other subject with such 
words, it seems to me fitting also to begin with them 
in speaking upon the subject now before us. For 
we are assembled here to deliberate about War 
and Peace, which exercise the greatest power over 
the life of man, and regarding which those who are 
correctly advised must of necessity fare better than 
the rest of the world. Such, then, is the magnitude of 
the question which we have come together to decide. 

I observe, however, that you do not hear with 
equal favour the speakers who address you, but that, 
while you give your attention to some, in the case 
of others you do not even suffer their voice to be 
heard.? And it is not surprising that you do this ; 
for in the past you have formed the habit of driving 
all the orators from the platform ¢ except those who 

© Plutarch (Phocion 9) states that this happened in the 
case of Phocion, 
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4ytas. 8 Kal Sixaiws dv tis dpiv emityjoeer, 
Ort auveddtes moAAOVS Kal jeydAous olkous bd 
t&v KoAaKkevévTwy avacTdtous yeyernuévous, Kal 
ptaobvres emt Tay idiwy tods tadTnv éxovras Thy 
réxrny, emt av Kowdy oby djLolws SudKerabe mpos 
adrovs, dAAa Katyyopotyres Ta&v mpootenevwy Kal 
Xatpovrwy tots tTowvrois adrol daivecbe paGAdov 
TouTols maTevovTes 7) Tols dAAoLs 7roAirats. 

Kat ydp to: wemomKare rods pyropas peAerav 
Kat prrocopely ov 7a. peMovra Th woder cuvoicey, 
aan’ drws dpéoxovras bpiv Adyous epotow. ed’ 
ods kal viv ro 7ARO0s adray eppinkev. m&ot yap 
qv davepovy ott paddov Hobijcecbe Tots Tapa- 
Kxadotow buds emt Tov mOAcpov 7 Tots mEept Tis 
ctprpys ov Povrevovow. ot Hey yep mpoodoxiav 
eumowodow ws Kal ras KTHOELS Tas ev Tals mdéAEot 
Kopwovpeba, Kal tH Suvayw avadnpopeba mary, 
qv mpotepov eTuyyavoyev Eyovres: of 8° ovddev 
TowodTov UwoTeivovawy, GAN ws hovyiav exew Set 
Kal un) peydrwy emOupety mapa TO Sixatov, dAda 
[160] orépyew rots mapodow, 6 yaderwtarov mavTwr 


* This term is used of estates in 117. Here it is used of 
both families and their estates. Cf. 88. 

> By the easualties and expenses of war. 

© Demagogie leaders of the war party, later termed 
sycophants, See 121 ff. 

@ As head of the Confederaey of Delos, whieh de- 
veloped into the Athenian Empire. During the period of 
supremaey, which lasted from the close of the Persian Wars 
to the end of the Peloponnesian War, Athens frequently 
disciplined recalcitrant confederate states by expelling their 
citizens and settling Athenians on their lands. Sueh settle- 
ments were called eleruchies. When Athens formed the 
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support your desires. Wherefore one may justly 
take you to task because, while you know well 
that many great houses? have been ruined? by 
flatterers © and while in your private affairs you 
abhor those who practise this art, in your public 
affairs you are not so minded towards them ; on the 
contrary, while you denounce those who welcome 
and enjoy the society of such men, you yourselves 
make it manifest that you place greater confidence 
in them than in the rest of your fellow-citizens. 
Indeed, you have caused the orators to practise 
and study, not what will be advantageous to the 
state, but how they may discourse in a manner 
pleasing to you. And it is to this kind of discourse 
that the majority of them have resorted also at the 
present time, since it has become plain to all that 
you will be better pleased with those who summon 
you to war than with those who counsel peace ; for 
the former put into our minds the expectation both 
of regaining our possessions in the several states and 
of recovering the power which we formerly enjoyed,? 
while the latter hold forth no such hope, insisting 
rather that we must have peace and not crave great 
possessions contrary to justice,¢ but be content with 
those we have ’—and that for the great majority of 


new naval confederacy in 378 B.c. it was expressly stipulated 
by her allies and agreed to by Athens that such abuse of 
power should not be repeated. But the jingoistic orators 
advocated nothing less than the restoration of the former 
empire with all its powers and practices. 

¢ The state which seizes and holds foreign possessions is 
a robber. Isocrates throughout this discourse proposes to 
peg the moral code within the state the basis of her foreign 
policy. 

’ A proverbial tag. Cf. To Demonicus 29, Isocrates, Vol. 
Ti, CL 
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a é ~ 
7 Tots TAcloTois TOY avOpwmmwy éaTiv. odTw yap e&- 
t4 ~ ? é 
nprjpela trav eAri8wv Kal mpos Tas SoKovoas elvat 
; 
mAeovetias amAjoTtws éxopev, WaT’ od’ of KEKTI- 
‘3 ‘ 
pévor Tods peyiatous mAovToUs pévew emi ToUTOLS 
2 ae ~ 
éféAovaw, add’ det Tod wAdovos dpeyopevot tepl 
~ € , 
7av dnapyovrwy Kwduvevovow. dmep aéidv ort 
é ~ A 
Sedtdvar, poy) Kal viv yyets evoxor yevaopefa 
rg cal > ~ 
8 tavtas Tals avotats: Alay ydp Twés poe doxobow 
pujcba. ampds Tov woAcuor, warep od THY 
, , 2 AY las a 
TuxvTw ovpBeBovdevkdtwy, GdAda ta&v Oecd 
: : 
dxnkodres Ott Katophdcopev dzavta Kat padiws 
emixparyoouey Tov éxOpav. 
xX * be % ~ ed ‘ x e ww %\ 
Xpi) 5é tods vodv exovtas wept pev dv toace py 
£ f / 3 4 4 € 
BovreveoOat (weptepyov yap) aAdd& mpatrew as 
eyvakact, wept dv 8 av BovAedwvrat, wh vopilew 
eidévar 76 aupByodpevov, GAN ws dd per 
Xpwevovs, O71 av TUYN Se yernadpevov ayvoobvTas,” 
ottw Stavoetobar wept adrav. 
ae “a “A 2 
9 *OQv dpets od8€repov tuyydvere Trovodvres, GAA 
ws oldvte tapaywdéotata Sidxevobe. auvedydv- 
Oare prev yap ws Séov spas e€ dravtwv tov 
ig id > - ‘ f oe o ats) 
pibarwv exrCEacbar 7d BéAttatov, worep 3 797 
~ ? , “a lene 4 > f > > , > 
capas eiddres 8 mpaxréov éeotiv, otk ébéder 
dxovew TAY tev mpos HSovnv SyynyopodvTwv. 
~ ~ ~ \ 
10 Kaitoe mpoojwev duds, elmep HBovdAcabe Cyreiv ro 
~ ~ ~ é 
TH woAe cupddpov, paddAov tots evayTiovpLevots 


1 dyvootvras add. by Ritschl. 





@ This somewhat wordy passage in which the orator 
becomes the philosopher reflects a fundamental idea of his 
pedagogy: ‘There can be no exact science or knowledge 
of what to do in all contingencies and relations of life; the 
best that we can do is to develop sound, not infallible, judge- 
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mankind is of all things the most difficult. For we 
are so dependent on our hopes and so insatiate in 
seizing what seems to be our advantage that not 
even those who possess the greatest fortunes are 
willing to rest satisfied with them but are always 
grasping after more and so risking the loss of what 
they have. Wherefore we may well be anxious lest 
on the present occasion also we may be subject to 
this madness. For some of us appear to me to be 
over-zealously bent on war, as though having heard, 
not from haphazard counsellors, but from the gods, 
that we are destined to succeed in all our campaigns 
and to prevail easily over our foes. 

But people of intelligence, when dealing with 
matters about which they have knowledge, ought 
not to take counsel—for this is superfluous—but to 
act as men who are already resolved what to do. 
whereas, in dealing with matters about which they 
take counsel, they ought not to think that they have 
exact knowledge of what the result will be, but to 
be minded towards these contingencies as men who 
indeed exercise their best judgement, but are not 
sure what the future may hold in store.* 

You, however, do neither the one thing nor the 
other, but are in the utmost confusion of mind. For 
you have come together as if it were your business 
to select the best course from all that are proposed ; 
nevertheless, as though you had clear knowledge of 
what must be done, you are not willing to stew to 
any except those who speak for your pleasure. And 
yet, if you really desired to find out what is advan- 
tageous to the state, you ought to give your attention 


ment in eae d with them. See General Introd. p. xxvii, 
Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L., and Antid. 184, note. 
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Tats BueTepats yvwpats Tpooexewv Tov voiv 7 Tots 
kataxapilopevors, eiddras Gtt ray evOdde map- 
LovTwy ot pev & Povreobe Adyovres pediens eLamaray 
dvvayTat (ro yap m™pos xaptv pybev émuoKorel TO 
Kkabopav buds 76 BéAtrotor), bo dé Tay pH mpos 
pPovyy ovpBovdrcvdvrev obdev av waBowte ToLtodrov: 
od yap €oTw omws ay perametoat durybetev buds, 
py ~pavepov To auudepov mrojcavres. xwpis Se 
TOUTWY ms av dvOpusrrot Karas Surnfetev 7} 
Kpivat mept TOY yeyevn every 7 Bovrcdoacbat mept 
roy pe dvre, él wi Tous prev Adyous Tovs Tov 
évavtvovpevey trap’ aAdAjAous é€eraloev, adrol § 
avdtovs Kowwovs auporepors aKpoaTas Tapdaxover ; 

Oavpacen d€ Tay Te mpeoBurépww, el MNKETL pyn- 
povedouat, kal Trav vEwrEepov, et pondevos akn- 
Kéaow, dT did prev Tovs mapawodvras avréxecbat 
Tis <ipyyns obey muomoTe Kaxdv é7aBomev, Sia 
b€ ToUs _pydles Tov moAEjov atpoupevous ToMais 
789 Kal peydras aupdopats mTepleTeoopev. ay 
Tweets oddepiay ovodpeba pyetav, aN’ ETolpes 
EXopev, [L pndev eis rovpmpootev juiy abtois mpar- 
TOVTES, Tpurjpets mAnpoov Kat Xpnudrey elogopas 
movetabas Kat Bonfety Kat mohepely ois av TUYwpEV, 
worep év adAdozpia 7H adda Kwduvevovres. 
ToUTev 3° atridy cor, 67 TpoojjKov bpds dpotus 
irép Tav Kowdy warep brép Toy Bic omovod- 
Cew, ob THY aurny yrapny éxeTe mept avTay, aad’ 
drav wey Urep THv idiwy Bovredyobe, Cnretre cvp- 
BovdAovs tots dpewov dpovoivras tudy adrav, 
otav 8 bmép Tis méAews exxAnodlyre, Tots peév 





@ Cf, Antid. 21; Demosth. On the Crown 6. 
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more to those who oppose your views than to those 
who seek to gratify you, knowing well that of the 
orators who come before you here, those who say 
what you desire are able to delude you easily—since 
what is spoken to win favour clouds your vision of 
what is best—whereas those who advise you without 
regard to your pleasure can affect you in no such 
way, since they could not convert you to their w ay 
of thinking until they have first made clear what is 
for your advantage. But, apart from these considera- 
tions, how can men wisely pass judgement on the past 
or take counsel for the future unless they examine and 
compare the arguments of opposing speakers, them- 
selves giving an unbiased hearing? to both sides? 
But I marvel that the older men no longer recall 
and that the younger have not been told by anyone 
that the orators who exhort us to cling fast to peace 
have never caused us to suffer any misfortune what- 
soever, whereas those who lightly espouse war have 
already plunged us into many great disasters. How- 
ever, we have no memory for these facts but are 
always ready, without in the least advancing our 
own welfare, to man triremes, to levy war-taxes, and 
to lend aid to the campaigns of others or wage war 
against them, as chance may determine, as if im- 
perilling the interests, not of our own, but of a foreign 
state. And the cause of this condition of affairs is 
that, although you ought to be as much concerned 
about the business of the commonwealth as about 
your own, you do not feel the same interest in the 
one as in the other; on the contrary, whenever you 
take counsel regarding your private business you 
seek out as counsellors men who are your superiors 
in intelligence, but whenever you deliberate on the 
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, > ~ * ~ Ay Le 
Towovrous dmoreite Kal pOovetre, Tous be movn- 
pordrous Tay emt 7d Phyo TaplovTeov doxelre, 
Kal vopilete SypotexeyT€pous elvan Tous peBdovras 
Tdv vynddvrwy Kat tovs voiv otk éxovras Tov bd 
doovodvTwy Kat Tovs Ta THS TOAEWS Suavepopevous 
7@v é€k Ths (dias ovdoias bpiv Acvroupyouvrwy. 
wor d&iov Oavpdlew, ef Tes éAriver THY aoAw 
TotovTors oupPovdAois yxpwperny emi to BéAriov 
ETLOWCELV, 

> AS ? * oo / ta > > a“ 
14 ’Eya 8 ofa pev drt mpdcavrés éorw éevavriod- 
ral / 
afar tats duerépats Siavoias, Kal Ste Snpokparias 
ovens ovK éaTt mappyaia, mAjy evOdde per Tots 
> f 4 A c ~ / > \ 
adpoveatdrois Kal pndev tudv dpovrilovew, év dé 
TO dedt pw Tol KwpmdodioacKddots' 5 Kal wavrTwy 
€oTi Seworatov, oT. Tois pev exdepovow eis Tods 
” eT ‘ ~ , ty , , 
dMous EMqvas Ta THs TOAEwS dpapriuara rooad- 
TaY exeTe yapw dan ode Tots 6B Trovobat, 7pos de 
rods émimAntrovras Kat vovberobvras _bpas ovTw 
duatibeabe SvaxdAws woTep mpds Tovs KaKdV TL 
Thy moAw épyalopevous. 





* The private morals of men like Eubulus, Callistratus 
(see ‘Theopompus in Athenaeus iv. 166 e), and Philocrates 
(see Aeschines, On the Embassy 52) apparently left much to 
be desired. 

» Aristotle (Constitution of Athens 34) states that when, 
after the battle of Arginusae, 406 8.c., the Spartans made 
overtures of peace the demagogue Cleophon came before 
the Assembly drunk and prevented the Athenians from 
accepting the terms. With this paragraph should be com- 
pared Antid. 316 and note. 

¢ The reference is particularly to Eubulus, who caused 
to be set aside a portion of the public revenues (the “ surplus ” 
mentioned in S82) as a “ theoric ”’ fund to be distributed to 
the people at the public festivals. 

4 See 128, note. 
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business of the state you distrust and dislike men of 
that character and cultivate, instead, the most de- 
praved ¢ of the orators who come before you on this 
platform ; and you prefer as being better friends of 
the people those who are drunk ® to those who are 
sober, those who are witless to those who are wise, 
and those who dole out the public money ¢ to those 
who perform public services @ at their own expense. 
So that we may well marvel that anyone can expect 
a state which employs such counsellors to advance 
to better things. 

But I know that it is hazardous to oppose your 
views ¢ and that, although this is a free government, 
there exists no ‘freedom of speech’’ except that 
which is enjoyed in this Assembly by the most reckless 
orators, who care nothing for your welfare, and in 
the theatre by the comic poets.?7 And, what is most 
outrageous of all, you show greater favour to those 
who publish the failings of Athens to the rest of the 
Hellenes than you show even to those who benefit 
the city, while you are as ill-disposed to those who 
rebuke and admonish you* as you are to men who 
work injury to the state. 

* Cf. Socrates in Plato, .{pology 31 e+: ‘“ No man in the 
world can preserve his life if he honestly opposes himself to 
you or to any other people and attempts to prevent many 
unjust and lawless things from being done by the state.” 

1 The pride of Athens. See Herod. v.78: Eur. Hippol. 422. 

9 The poets of the old comedy exercised an incredible 
degree of licence in ridiculing everything, divine or human, 
particularly the foibles of the state. These comedies were 
given at the festival of Dionysus, when many visitors from 
other states were in Athens. Aristophanes himself says 
(Acharnians 500 ff.) that he was attacked by Cleon for 
“abusing Athens in the presence of strangers.” 


* Tsocrates resents their attitnde towards himself in the 
opening remarks of the Antidosis. 
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"O pes, dé Kal rovTwy drapxdvTey ovK ay dro - 
orainy cy ScevonOnv. mrapehndvba yap ou Xaptov- 
pevos dpiv odde Xelporoviay pvnorevowy, d. 
dropavovpevos & a Tuyxdves yuyveokwy mp&rov pev 
mept dv of mpurdvets mpoTileacw, érevra Tept 
Tay dAkwy tav Tis Toews Tpayparoy: obdev 
yap dperos é erat Tey viv Trepl Tis eipyyns yuwoBev- 
Tw, WV pi Kal mepi Tav Aoitrdv dphds Bovdev- 
ouopcda. 

Ont 8’ ody Xpivaw mrovetobat Thy eipyyny iy 
pdvov mpos Xious wal ‘Podiovs Kat Bulavrious 
kal Keboust adda apos dmavras dvOpdmous, Kal 
xpnaba: tats cuvOyjKas uty Tavtais als viv Tees 
yeypddacw, dAdAa tats yevopévars pev pds Paciréa 
kat Aaxedaovious, mpooratrovcais dé Tods “EA- 
Anvas adtovdpous elvat Kal tas ppoupds éx TaV 
adoTpiwy moAewy e&tévar Kal tHv abra&v eyew 
éxdorous. ToUTwy yap oUTe dixasoTépas evpnooper 
ove aAAov TH morc ovppepovaas. 

“Hy pev ody evraia Kkatadinw tov Adyov, ofS? 
OTL 33ec0 hv aod édattoiv, «i OnBator peév 
é€ouat Oeomas Kal Taraas kat Tas dAAas 
ane as Tapa rovs OpKous Karednpaow, Hysets 

éEyrev pundepads avayrns otons e& av tvy- 


1 «ai Kgovs Dionysius of Halicarnassus: om, mss. 





* The Senate of the Five Hundred was divided into ten 
committees of 50, each serving a tenth part of the year. 
Such a committee was called a prytany and its members 
prytaneis, The prytany formulated measures to be brought 
before the General Assembly. 

® See Introduction, p. 2, note c. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of these conditions, I shall 
not desist from what I had in mind to say. For I 
have come before you, not to seek your favour nor 
to solicit your votes, but to make known the views 
I hold, first, regarding the proposals which have 
been put before you by the Prytaneis,* and, second, 
regarding the other interests of the state; for no 
good will come of the resolutions which have now 
been made regarding the peace ® unless we are well 
advised also with regard to what remains to be done. 

I maintain, then, that we should make peace, not 
only with the Chians, the Rhodians, the Byzantines 
and the Coans, but with all mankind, and that we 
should adopt, not the covenants of peace which cer- 
tain parties ° have recently drawn up, but those which 
we have entered into @ with the king of Persia and with 
the Lacedaemonians, which ordain that the Hellenes 
be independent, that the alien garrisons be removed 
from the several states, and that each people retain 
its own territory. For we shall not find terms of 
peace more just than these nor more expedient for 
our city. 

But if I leave off speaking at this point. I know 
that I shall appear to put Athens at a disadvantage, 
if, that is to say, the Thebans are to retain possession 
of Thespiae and Plataeae* and the other cities’ 
which they have seized contrary to their oaths,9 
while we are to retire, under no compulsion to do 
so, from the territory which we now hold. But if 

¢ Eubulus, whose terms of peace were, apparently, not 
broad enough. 

@ The Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115, note a. 

¢ See Archid. 27, note d, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 


* Orchomenus (Diodorus xv. 79), Oropus (Diodorus xv. 76). 
% When they agreed to the Peace of Antalcidas. 
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20 
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xdavonev exovres: Hv Sé bia TéAovs aKkovonTé pov 
mpoaéxovtes Tov votv, oluat mavras tuds KaTa- 
yrwoca0a ToAAyy dvocav Kal paviay tev THY 
adikiav mAcoveftav etvar vopilovren, Kat Ta Tas 
adAorpias modes Bia KaTeXovToy, Kat py Aoyibo- 
peeve Tas oupdopas tas éx Tay TowodTwY Epywv 
yeyvopevas. 

Tatra pév odv dia mavTos Too Adyou Tetpaoo- 
peba diddoKew opas, mept be Tis etpyv7s mp@rov 
dtarexOadrev, Kat oxepespeBar wt dv ev TH TapovTt 
yevéobat BovAnBeipev jpiv. Ww yap rabra Karas 
oprowpeda KOL voov EXOVTS, mpos TavTny THY 
brobcow damoBAémovres dyvewvov BovAevoopeba Kal 
mrept t&v dAkwy. dp’ obv av eFapxécever npiv, 
et Thy Te TOAW adodadds otKotpev Kat Ta. mept 
TOV Biov edrropeitepot yeyvotpeba Kal Ta TE Tpds 
Has adrous 6povootpev Kat mapa Tots "EAAnow 
evdokipotev; eya pev yap Hyodpar TodTwy 
brapEdvrwy TerA€ws THY wdAW eddalporycEe. 6 
pev Tolvuy mohepos dmdvre pas TOV elpneveny 
anmeatépynkev Kal yap TEVvEeoTEpOUs TeTroinke, Kal 
moMovs KuwOvvous db7ropévery dyKace, Kal impos 
zovs “EAAnvas Sia BeBrnxe, Kal mdvras Tpdtrous 
TeraAauTepy Key Tyas. bia dé rh etpyyny moun- 
ompeba, | Kab TowovTous yeas adrods Tapaoxeopev 
olous at Kowal ovvoijxat mpoordrTover, peTa 
Tos pev dodadretias Ty TOAw olKnaoper, 
amadrayevres Tog peny Kal Kiwvdvverv Kal Tapaxys, 
els fv viv mpos aAdAjAovs Kabéorapev, Kal? 





2 'Their foreign policy in general. 
> The Social War. 
© In streop. 9, he states that in the course of the war 
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you will only listen to me and give me your attention 
to the end, I believe that you will all impute extreme 
folly and madness to those who think that injustice 
is advantageous and who would hold in subjection by 
force the cities of others, failing to reckon with the 
disasters which result from such a policy. 

On this point indeed I shall attempt to instruct 
you throughout my entire speech. But first let us 
discuss the question of peace and consider what we 
should desire for ourselves at the present juncture. 
For if we define this clearly and intelligently, we 
shall take better counsel in the light of this principle 
regarding our other interests? as well. Let me ask, 
then, whether we should be satisfied if we could 
dwell in our city secure from danger, if we could be 
provided more abundantly with the necessities of 
life, if we could be of one mind amongst ourselves, 
and if we could enjoy the high esteem of the 
Hellenes. I, for my part, hold that, with these bless- 
ings assured us, Athens would be completely happy. 
Now it is the war® which has robbed us of all the 
good things which I have mentioned; for it has 
made us poorer;¢ it has compelled many of us to 
endure perils; it has given us a bad name among 
the Hellenes ; and it has in every way overwhelmed 
us with misfortune. But if we make peace and 
demean ourselves as our common covenants @ com- 
mand us to do, then we shall dwell in our city in 
great security, delivered from wars and perils and the 
turmoil in which we are now involved amongst our- 
Athens had thrown away 1000 talents on mercenary soldiers 
alone. Demosthenes also bears witness to the poverty and 
embarrassment of Athens at this time. See Leptines 24; 


Aristocr. 209. 
4 Of the Peace of Antalcidas. 
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e / \ ‘ ¢ tg ‘ 2 / > ta 
exdoTyy O€ Tiv Huepav mpds Edzropiay éemida@aoper, 
avaTeTavpevor pev TOV elodopav Kal TOv Tpinpap- 
xiav Kal Tov GAAwy tev Tepl Tov mdAEpov Aet- 
Toupytav, ddeHs b€ yewpyodvres Kal THY OdAarTav 
A n f ~ 
mr€ovtes Kal tats dAdais epyacias émyetpotvres, 
a “~ Ss ‘ ie > r, > ? 
at viv dia Tov moAepnov éexAcdrolzaow.  dybdpeba 
A ~ 
dé Hv wéAw dumAacias pev 7 viv Tas mpoaddous 
AapPdvovoar, peoriy dé yeyvopevny éumdépwy Kal 
Edvwv Kal peToiKey, av viv epyn Kabéornxer. 
To 5€ peytorov, cvppdyous efouev amavras 
> Pa ) / ? ‘ i 
avOpwmovs, od BeBiagpévouvs aGAAd wemetopévous, 
3° > nm A > Xr La Py A ‘3 ou ¢€ lod 
ovd’ ev rats perv dodadrcias dud THY Sdvojuv Huds 
dmodexopevous, ev dé roils Kwddvots amodTHOO- 
eo 
piévous, GAN odtw Staxeevous womep xph Tovs 
&s adAnbds suppdyous Kal pidous dvTas. 
~ n , 
IIpos 6é€ rovTos, & viv amodaBely od Svvdpeba 
dua oAduou Kat moAAhs Sandvns, Tatra dia 
mpecBeias padiws Koptovueba. pr) yap olecde 
, K. V2 Sato X ? , OA 
pyre KepooBdéarny tmép Xeppovicou pyre DiA- 
inmov dnep AudirdAcws moAcuioev, Grav tdwow 
Huds pndevds ta&v dAdotpinv edreevous. viv 
bev yap eixdtws dfoBodvrar yelrova mowjoacba 
a al ~ A 
™7Y mod tats aura@y Suvacretats, op@at yap 
Has ob “Sarpy Oras ed’ ofs dv éywpev, GA’ det 





@ See 128 and note. 

» Cf. Aristophanes, Peace 292 ff. 

* According to Demosthenes (fourth Philippic 37, 38) 
Athens before the peace had an income of 130 talents ; 
after the peace of 400 talents. 

? Foreigners, whether merchants or not, had to pay non- 
resident fees, fevtxa réX\n; resident aliens paid the peroiktov 
of 12 drachmas per man and 6 per woman. 

© The reference is to the allies who revolted from Athens 
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selves, and we shall advance day by day in prosperity, 
relieved of paying war-taxes, of fitting out triremes, 
and of discharging the other burdens? which are 
imposed by war, without fear cultivating our lands 
and sailing the seas and engaging in those other 
occupations which now, because of the war, have 
entirely come to an end.? Nay, we shall see our city 
enjoying twice the revenues ¢ which she now receives. 
and thronged with merchants and foreigners and 
resident aliens,? by whom she is now deserted. 

And, what is most important of all, we shall have 
all mankind as our allies—allies who will not have been 
forced, but rather persuaded, to join with us, who will 
not welcome our friendship because of our power 
when we are secure only to abandon us when we are 
in peril,¢ but who will be disposed towards us as those 
should be who are in very truth allies and friends. 

Furthermore, what we are now unable to obtain 
through war and great outlay of money we shall 
readily secure for ourselves through peaceful em- 
bassies. Tor do not think that Cersobleptes will wage 
war with us over the Chersonese, or Philip’ over 
Amphipolis.27 when they see that we do not covet 
any of the possessions of other peoples. It is true 
that as things are now they have good reason to 
be afraid to make Athens a near neighbour to their 
dominions ; for they see that we are not content with 
" what we have but are always reaching out for more. 


both during the Confederacy of Delos and during the New 
Naval League. 

? These are singled out because both Cersobleptes, now 
virtually master of the Thracian Chersonnese, and Philip, 
with his growing empire in the north Aegean, were giving 
Athens trouble at this time. 

9 See the opening of the Address to Philip, Vol. I., L.C.L. 
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Toi TAgoves dpeyouevous, Hv dé peraPadwpeba 
Tov tTpdmov Kal ddgav BeATiw AdBuyev, od jrdvov 
aTooTHGoVTaL THS HeTepas, GAAa Kal THs adTav 
mpocdwaouat AvotteAnoer pap adtots Pepamedovar 
Thy Svvauw Thy THs méAcews acdadrds exyew Tas 
éauT@y Baordeias. 

Kal pev 87 Kat ris Opdéens Hustv eféorat 
rooadrny amorepecbat xwpar, Gore pe pdvov 
attovs adbovov exew, aANa, Kal Tots Seopévous 
Tav ‘EAjvwr Kat dv amopiay mAavwpévots teaver 
dvvacbat Biov Tapacxeiy. émrov yap "ADqvdSespos 
Kal _KadXorparos, é ev WBubrns av, 6 bé duyds, 
oikioat moAets ofot TE yeysvacw, on mov BovdnOévres 
Hyets TOAAOds av TéTOUs ToLodToUS KaTacyeEly 
duvneipev. xp 5€ Tovs Tpurevew ev Tots 
"EAAnow a€witvras Tovodrwv epyeov Hyeuovas 
wlveces TOAD padov 7 Todéjov Kal otparomédwv 
Sevexaav, cy vv éuBupobyres Hyets TUyXavopev. 

ITept pev oby cy ot mpéopets errayyéAAovrat, 
eat wane” ixava, Kal moda av tows THs mpoobeiy 
Tours” Hyodpae dé Sety pas od povoy wndioa- 
peévovs Thy clonvny ék THs _exwanatas dmeABety, 
ddA. Kat BovAevoapevous émws a&omev abriy, 
KQL pti) TOUnTOMEY darep etdibapev, dAtyov xpdvov 
Suakiaovres madw ets Tas adTas KaracTnoopeba 





@ This was done in 353 when the Athenians captured 
Sestos and settled colonists in this territory. See Diodorus 
xvi. 34. 3. ; 

» For these wandering refugees and the problem they 
presented see Phil. 120 and note. 

An Athenian citizen, he was a private in the sense that 
he had no official post. He was a free-lance captain of 
mercenaries who took service in Persia and later in the 
Thracian Chersonnese. What colony he founded is not known. 
22 
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If, however, we change our ways and gain a better 
reputation, they will not only withdraw from our 
territory but will give us besides territory of their 
own. For it will be to their advantage to cherish 
and support the power of Athens and so be secure 
in the possession of their own kingdoms. 

And, mark you, it will be possible for us to cut off 
from the region of Thrace enough land ? so that we 
shall not only have abundance. ourselves but shall 
also be able to furnish adequate means of subsistence 
to those of the Hellenes who are in need and, because 
of their poverty, are now wandering from place to 
place.? For where Athenodorus ¢ and Callistratus,? 
the one a private, the other an exile, have been able to 
found cities, surely we could gain possession of many 
such places if we so desired. And those who claim 
the right to stand at the head of the Hellenes ought 
to become leaders of such enterprises much rather 
than of war and of hireling armies,? which at the 
present time are the objects, of our ambition. 

Now as to the promises held out by the am- 
bassadors,/ what I have said is enough, although one 
might perhaps add many things to what I have said. 
But I think we should not go forth from this assembly, 
having merely adopted resolutions in favour of the 
peace, without also taking counsel how we shall keep 
it, and not do what we are in the habit of doing— 
namely, getting ourselves involved again in the same 


@ An Athenian orator who had much to do with the 
formation of the New Naval League, he was charged with 
treason and retired into exile to Thrace, where he had a 
part in the recolonization of Datus. 

© See 44-16. 

’ Probably from the former allies with whom Athens 
was now at war. 
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Tapaxas, | pie avaBodny an’ amradrayny evpncopev 
twa Tov Kaxdv tev TapovTew. obdey 5é rovTwr 
oldve’ dart yeveo$ar mpdrepov, mplv av meobAre 
Thy perv Haovxlay wheAwrépay Kal Kepdadewréepav 
elvat THs woAumpaypootrvys, THY 5é€ Sixaroavyyy 
Tis ddiKlas, Thy dé TeV idiwy éempédrcay THs TOV 
aMotpiwv émbvpias. 

Tlept dv ovdeis muzore tay pyrépwr eizety ev 
dpiv érdApyoev: eyw bé€ wept adradv tovtwy Tods 
mActatovs TOV AdOywv péArAw TroreioBat mpds duas* 
6p@® yap THv evdaysoviay év rodros évotcay, avr 
ovk ev ols viv tuyydvoper mpdtrovres. dvayKn 
dé tov e€w Tar elftopevwr emyerpodyta Snun- 
yopety Kal tas buerépas yrwapas peracrnoat 
BovdAdpevov moAAdy mpayydtwr dipasbae Kal did 
jlaxporépwy Tods Adyouvs momnoachat, Kal Ta pev 
avapvijoat, Tav dé KaTyyopycat, 7a 0 emawéoat, 
mept d€ THY cuuPovdAcbaa uddts yap dv Tis buds 
e& anavrwy tovTwy ént rd BéATiov Ppovijoa 
Suvnbetn mpoayayety. 

"Eyer yap ovtws. épuol Soxodow amavres pee 
éubupetv Tod ouppepovros Kal rob 7A€ov exew 
zv@v G\Awy, obk eidévar 5é tas mpagers Tas emi 
raita depotoas, adda ais SdSaus dtapépew 
aA Awv: of prev yap éxew emecets Kal atoxaleabat 
rot ddovtos Suvapévas, at 8 ws olovre metarov 
tod oupdépovtos Siapapravoveas. diep Kal TH 





2 Cf. Philip 8. 

> Neddlesomeness, 7 Todumpaynoctvn, is used here and 
elsewhere in the speech as the opposite of nevxia (or cwppoctvy, 
moderation, self-control). The latter contains the idea of 
quiet living and minding one’s own business in private 
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disorders after a short interval of time 9—and how we 
shall devise, not merely a postponement, but some 
means of permanent deliverance from our present 
ills. But no such thing can come to pass until you 
are persuaded that tranquillity is more advantageous 
and more profitable than meddlesomeness,? justice 
than injustice, and attention to one’s own affairs than 
covetousness of the possessions of others. 

This is a theme on which none of the orators has 
ever made bold to address you. I, however, shall 
devote most of my discourse to this very subject. 
For I observe that happiness is to be found in these 
ways of life and not in those which we now follow. 
But anyone who attempts to discourse on a subject 
out of the common and who desires to bring about a 
change in your opinions must needs touch upon many 
matters and speak somewhat at length, now remind- 
ing, now rebuking, now commending, and again 
counselling you. For hardly with all these aids can 
you be led to a better way of thinking. 

For the matter stands thus. It seems to me that, 
while all men crave their advantage and desire to be 
better off than the rest, they do not all know the 
kind of conduct which leads to this end but differ 
from each other in judgement, some possessing a 
judgement which is sound and capable of hitting the 
right course of action,’ others one which completely 
misses their true advantage.? And this is the very 


relations, and in foreign relations, of pursuing peace and 
avoiding aggression. 

¢ Cf. Panath. 30. 

4 Advantage in the good sense, which works no dis- 
advantage to others. Cf. Nicocles 2, Isocrates, Vol. I, 
L.C.L: ; Antid. 275. 
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mddeu aupBeBnKkev. Aueis yap oldpeBa pev, iy 
Thy Oddarrav mr€wpev odais Tpujpect Kat 
Braldpeba tas odes ovvrdtes Siddvar Kal 
ee > ¥ € ‘ a ~ 
auvédpous evbdde méumew, Siavpagacbai te TeV 
dedvTwv: aActavov bé Svepevopeba ris adAnOetas. 
a A ‘ 2 f 9Ok > 4 mw 
av pev yap hAniCopev, oddév amoBeBnKev, exOpat 
& Atv e€ abrdv Kat woAepou kal Savravar preyaAae 
yeyovaow, elKOTWS* Kal yap TO mporepov eK pev 
Ths Towdrns ToAuT, Tmpaypoovvns els TOUS eoxdrous 
Kwddvous Karéornuev, ek 5€ rot Siucatay tiv 
modw mrapéxew Kat Bonbety tots dduxovpeévors Kal 
py TeV aAdAoTpiwy éembupely map” éxdvray TOV 
“EAA % < / 3 , e ~ > 
je Ty Hyryewoviay éAdBopev dv viv a- 
Aoyiorws wat Alav eK moAby 789 xpovoy KaTa- 
poVvodmev. ets TobTo yap. TLES avotas eAnAvbacw, 
ao? dtredAjndac. tiv pev aduciay émoveidiatov 
i F # x \ ‘ A J A > 
pev eivat, Kepdadéay bé Kal mpos Tov Biov Tov Kal 
Hepav auuddpovaay, rHv dé duxaoadyyny evddKysov 
pev, adAvaireAq 5é Kai paddov Svvapévqv Ttods 
” > rs ” ‘ ” Secs a 
dAdous wdhereiv 7) TOUS eXOvTas auTyV, KQAKWS 
x 4 
elOdTES Ws OUTE TpPOS YpHuaTLapudoy ovTE TpOs 
QO? ow i a a , eats o 4 
dd€av ote mpos a bet mpatrew ov6’ CAws mpds 
? f ? \ ” aw, t 
evdayoviay ovddey av avpPddoiro THAiKadTnV 





3 In the Confederacy of Delos the quotas paid to Athens 
to support the league were termed ¢dpo, which, when. 
Athens made it compulsory, came to have the invidious 
meaning “ tribute moneys.” In the New Naval League, 
the term cuv7rdses, enue panons; was substituted. Cf. 
Antid. 123 and Areop. 2. 

> To the Common Council of the allies, 70 xowdy ovvédproy 
Tay cuuudxav, which met in Athens. 
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thing which has happened to our city ; for we think 
that, if we sail the sea with many triremes and compel 
the various states to pay contributions? and send 
representatives ® to Athens, we have accomplished 
something to the purpose. But in fact, we have been 
completely misled as to the truth ; for of the hopes 
which we cherished not one has been fulfilled ; 

on the contrary, we have reaped from them hatreds 
and wars and great expense. And this was to be 
expected ; for in former times as the result of such 
meddlesomeness we were placed in the utmost peril,¢ 
while as the result of keeping our city in the path 
of justice and of giving aid to the oppressed and of 
not coveting the possessions of others we were given 
the hegemony by the willing consent of the Hellenes # 
—considerations which now and for a long time past, 
without reason and with utter recklessness, we have 
treated with contempt. For some have gone to such 
an extreme of folly as to hold the view that, while 
injustice is reprehensible, it is, nevertheless, profit- 
able and advantageous in our lives day by day, and 
that, while justice is estimable, it is for all that dis- 
advantageous and more capable of benefiting others 
than of helping those who practise it.¢ They fail to 
see that nothing in the world can contribute so 
powerfully to material gain. to good repute, to right 
action, in a word, to happiness, as virtue and the 


¢ At the end of the Peloponnesian War, which was the 
end of the Confederacy of Delos and of the Empire of 
Athens. 

4 In 478 B.c., when the Confederacy of Delos (see Panath. 
67 ff. and notes) was formed, Thucydides states that the 
Jonian Greeks came to Athens and asked her to take the 
hegemony. See i. 95,96. Cf. Paneg. 72. 

© Cf. Nicocles 59; Plato, Republic 392 3. 
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4 a 
Svvapw ony mep apeT? Kal Ta pépy Ta’rns. Tots 
~ ie ~ lol 
yap dyabois ois éxyopev ev TH puyf, Todrois 
ei \ A +” > , eo , 
KTw@pela Kal Tas dArXas wpedrcias, dv Sedpevoe 
Tupxydvopev’ Wal of Tis abrav Siavolas dpedobyres 
AeAjbacr ohds adrods dpa Tob re ppoveiv dpewov 
Kal Tod mparrew BéAtiov T&v dAAwY ddAvywpobytes. 
Oavpdlw 8 ef tig olerar rods rTiv edodBevav 
Kal THY StKawoovvyY aoKobvTas KapTepely Kal péverv 
év Tovtais éAnilovtas eAatrov e€ew Ta&v Tovypay, 
GAN oby yyoupévous Kal mapa Geots Kal map’ 
> a f w ~ yv 2 4. bs 
avOpumos tA€ov olcccbar Tov dAkwy. eyw pev 
yap mémevopat TovToUs jLdvous wv Set AEovEeKTeElv, 
‘ o ww ea 3 i re 3 ¢ ~ AY 
tous 8 dAdous wy od Bédriov €otw. op@ yap 
Tovs pev THY Gdikiav mpoTyuL@vras Kal TO AaPety 
a , 
tt tTav addoTpiwy péyrarov ayabdy vopilovras 
dpowa maaxovtas Tots SeAcalopévors THY Cadwv, 
Kal Kat’ apyas pev amoAadtovtas av av AdBwow, 
dAtyw 8 verepov év Tots peyioros Kakois OvTas, 
rods Sé per evdocBeias Kat Sixawoovyns Cdvras 
a ~ ~ 4 
év te Tots mapotor xpdvois dopadrds Sidyovras 
~ ~ , 
Kal TEpt TOO GvpmavTos ai@vos FOlovs Tas EAriSas 
éxovras. 
Kal ratr’ ef py xara mavrwy odtws «ibcorae 
t > \ é > € mM, A 4 ~ 
oupPawvew, ddAd 76 y ws él ro TOAD TodTOV 
ylyverat TOV Tpdzov. xpr S€ Tods eb dpovobvras, 





* Literally, virtue and its parts. The particular virtues 
mentioned by Isocrates are piety, justice, and moderation. 
See 63. 

» Of, Antid. 290; Socrates in Plato, Apology 30 a, B: “I 
go about doing nothing else than trying to persuade you, 
young and old, not to care for your bodies nor for your 


possessions before nor even as much as you care for your 
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qualities of virtue.* For it is by the good qualities 
which we have in our souls that we acquire also the 
other advantages of which we stand in need. So 
that those who have no care for their own state of 
mind are unwittingly disparaging the means of 
attaining at the same time to greater wisdom and 
to greater well-being. 

But I marvel if anyone thinks that those who 
practise piety and justice remain constant and stead- 
fast in these virtues because they expect to be worse 
off than the wicked and not because they consider 
that both among gods and among men®¢ they will 
have the advantage over others. I, for my part, 
am persuaded that they and they alone gain ad- 
vantage in the true sense, while the others gain 
advantage only in the baser sense of that term. For 
I observe that those who prefer the way of injustice, 
thinking it the greatest good fortune to seize some- 
thing that belongs to others, are in like case with 
animals which are lured by a bait, at the first deriving 
pleasure from what they seize, but the moment after 
finding themselves in desperate straits, while those 
who live a life of piety and justice pass their days in 
security for the present and have sweeter hopes for 
all eternity.? 

But if this is not wont to happen in all cases, 
nevertheless it does, for the most part, come out in 
this way. And it behoves intelligent men, since they 


soul that it may be the best possible, saying to you that not 
from your possessions does virtue spring, but from virtue 
spring possessions and all other good things to mankind in 
private and in public life.” For this as a sound principle of 
foreen policy see Panath. 185 ff. 

© Cf, Nicocles 2. 

4 See Jo Demonicus 39 and note. 
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, oe 3 € ¥ a , / 
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é > , ¢ cal € cat ¢ / nn +. 
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7a Ilepouxd yevopévors, 7} Tots mpd Tod moAduou 
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a tA 2 A * ~ a A a toa 
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2 That is, bribed to speak. See 50 and note. 

> See 75. 

¢ This term is frequently used to denote the last decade 
of the Peloponnesian War, froni the occupation of the fort 
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cannot see clearly what will always be to their 
advantage, to show to the world that they prefer 
that which is generally beneficial. On the other hand, 
they are of all men most afflicted with unreason who 
concede that justice is a way of life more noble and 
more pleasing to the gods than injustice but at the 
same time believe that those who follow it will live 
in worse case than those who have chosen the way 
of evil. 

I could wish that, even as to praise virtue is a 
facile theme, so it were easy to persuade hearers to 
practise it. But as things are I am afraid that I 
may be expressing such sentiments to no purpose. 
For we have been depraved for a long time by men 
whose only ability is to cheat and delude—men who 
have held the people in such contempt that whenever 
they wish to bring about a state of war with any 
city, these very men who are paid @ for what they say 
have the audacity to tell us that we should follow 
the example of our ancestors and not allow ourselves 
to be made a laughing-stock nor permit those Hellenes 
to sail the sea who are unwilling to pay us their 
contributions. Now I should be glad if they would 
inform me what ancestors they would have us imitate. 
Do they mean those who lived at the time of the 
Persian Wars ® or those who governed the city before 
the Decelean War? If they mean the latter then 
they are simply advising us to run the risk once again 
of being enslaved 4@; but if they mean those who at 
Marathon conquered the barbarians, then they are 
of all men the most brazen, if, that is to say, they 
of Decelea near Athens by the Spartans in 415 B.c. Cf. 84. 
During this period the affairs of Athens went from bad to 
worse. 

4 As at the end of the Peloponnesian War. Cf. 78. 
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Tous" bpas be xen, mpa@rov pev tobto _ Yeyr@oely, 
Ort Ta pev mept TO o@pa voonpdrey TroAAat 
Depameiar Kal mavrodarrat Tots larpois eUpyyrat, 
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Tew, emretB ore Karayéraordy € éort Tas ev Kavoes 
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2 Cf. Aeschylus, Prom. Bound 378: 
Wuxts voroans etolv larpol Nbyot. 
® Cf. Paneg, 133. 
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praise those who governed Athens at that time and 
in the same breath would persuade us to act in a 
manner contrary to theirs and to commit blunders 
so gross that I am at a loss what I should do— 
whether I should speak the truth as on all other 
oceasions or be silent out of fear of making myself 
odious to you. For while it seems to me the better 
course to discuss your blunders, I observe that you 
are more resentful towards those who take you to 
task than towards those who are the authors of your 
misfortunes. Nevertheless I should be ashamed if I 
showed that I am more concerned about my own 
reputation than about the public safety. It is, there- 
fore, my duty and the duty of all who care about 
the welfare of -the state to choose, not those dis- 
courses which are agreeable to you, but those which 
are profitable for you to hear. And you, for your 
part, ought to realize, in the first place, that while 
many treatments of all kinds have been discovered 
by physicians for the ills of our bodies, there exists 
no remedy for souls which are ignorant of the truth 
and filled with base desires other than the kind of 
discourse ? which boldly rebukes the sins which they 
commit, and, in the second place, that it is absurd 
to submit to the cauteries and cuttings of physicians 
in order that we may be relieved of greater pains 
and yet refuse to hear discourses before knowing 
clearly whether or not they have the power to benefit 
their hearers. 

I have said these things at the outset because in 
the rest of my discourse I am going to speak without 
reserve and with complete frankness. For suppose 
that a stranger from another part of the world were 
to come to Athens,? having had no time to be tainted 
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1 agoduer Dionysius of Halicarnassus : éyouey Mss. 


@ The Athenian general Chares employed Asiatic mer- 
cenaries in the war against the Athenian allies. 

® Cf, Paneg. 83. 

* By conquest of the revolting allies. 

# See Puneg. 96. 
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with our depravity, but brought suddenly face to 
face with what goes on here, would he not think that 
we are mad and bereft of our senses, seeing that we 
plume ourselves upon the deeds of our ancestors and 
think fit to eulogize our city by dwelling upon the 
achievements of their time and yet act in no respect 
like them but do the very opposite ? For while they 
waged war without ceasing in behalf of the Hellenes 
against the barbarians, we removed from their homes 
those who derive their livelihood from Asia and led 
them against the Hellenes ;% and while they liberated 
the cities of Hellas ® and lent them their aid and so 
were adjudged worthy of the hegemony, we seek to 
enslave these cities ©“ and pursue a policy the very 
opposite of theirs and then feel aggrieved that we 
are not held in like honour with them—we who fall 
so far short of those who lived in those days both in 
our deeds and in our thoughts that, whereas they 
brought themselves to abandon their country ¢ for the 
sake of saving the other Hellenes and fought and 
conquered the barbarians both on the land and on 
the sea,’ we do not see fit to run any risk even for 
our own advantage ; on the contrary, although we 
seek to rule over all men, we are not willing to take 
the field ourselves, and although we undertake to 
wage war upon, one might almost say, the whole 
world,’ we do not train ourselves for war but employ 
instead vagabonds, deserters, and fugitives who have 


¢ Especially the battles of Marathon and Salamis. 

* The same complaint is repeatedly made by Demosthenes 
in the Philippics and the Olynthiacs. 

9 Between 363-355 3.c. Athens made war on Alexander 
of Thessaly, King Cotys in the Thracian Chersonnese, 
Amphipolis, Euboea, Chios, Byzantium, and Potidaea— 
to mention only the chief campaigns, 
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@ See Introduction to the Panegyricus, Vol. I. p. 117, 

> The Athenian general Chares with his mercenary troops 
actually enlisted during the Social War in the service of the 
Persian Satrap Artabazus, who paid them well. See Areop. 
8, note ; Demosth. first Philippic Q4. 

© See General Introd. p. xxxix, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 

4 These troops, whose only thought was for pay or 
plunder, made no difference between foes and friends. See 
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thronged together here in consequence of other mis- 
demeanours,* who, whenever others offer them higher 
pay, will follow their leadership against us.? But, 
for all that, we are so enamoured of these mercenaries 
that while we would not willingly assume the re- 
sponsibility for the acts of our own children if they 
offended against anyone, yet for the brigandage, 
the violence, and the lawlessness of these men,° the 
blame for which is bound to be laid at our door, not 
‘only do we feel no regret, but we actually rejoice 
whenever we hear that they have perpetrated any 
such atrocity. And we have reached such a degree 
of imbecility that, although we are ourselves in need 
of the necessities of daily existence, we have under- 
taken to support mercenary troops and we do violence 
to our own allies and extort money from them in 
order to provide pay for the common enemies of all 
mankind.? And so far are we inferior to our an- 
cestors, both those who enjoyed the esteem of the 
Hellenes and those who incurred their hatred,¢ that 
whereas they, when they resolved to wage war 
against any state, deemed it their duty, notwith- 
standing that the Acropolis was stored with silver 
and gold,’ to face danger in their own persons in 
support of their resolutions, we, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding that we are in such extreme poverty % 
and are so many in number, employ, as does the 
great King, mercenary armies! In those days, when 
they manned their triremes, they put on board crews 
Epist. ix. 9, 10. Demosthenes also (xxiii. 189) calls them 
Kovol kata macav xwpav éxOpoi. 

¢ The distinction is between those who were awarded the 
hegemony and those who later turned the hegemony into an 


empire maintained by force. 
1 See 126. 9 See 19 and Areop. 54. 
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@ See Areop. 54, note. 

» Pads for the rowers’ benches. 

© See Paneg. 23, 24. 

@ See Paneg. 37. 

The Athenians were less conservative in the matter of 
citizenship than other states. Cleisthenes gave citizenship 
to the resident aliens in Athens at the time of his reforms. 
In 427 citizenship was conferred upon all the people of 
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of foreigners and slaves but sent out citizens to fight 
under heavy arms. Now, however, we use mercen- 
aries as heavy-armed troops but compel citizens to 
row the ships,? with the result that when they land 
in hostile territory these men, who claim the right 
to rule over the Hellenes, disembark with their 
cushions ® ‘under their arms, while men who are of 
the character which I have just described take the 
field with shield and spear ! 

However, if one could see that the domestic policy 
of Athens was well managed he might be of good 
cheer as to our other affairs. But is it not about this 
very thing that he would feel most aggrieved? For 
we assert that we are sprung from our very soil ¢ 
and that our city was founded before all others,¢ but 
although we ought to be an example to all the world 
of good and orderly government. we manage our 
state in a worse manner and with more disorder 
than those who are just founding their cities. We 
glory and take great pride in being better born than 
the rest but we are readier to share this noble birth- 
right with any who desire it ¢ than are the Triballians 
or the Leucanians / to share their ignoble origin. We 
pass a multitude of laws.’ but we care so little about 
them (for if I give you a single instance you will be 
able to judge ‘of the others as well) that, although 
we have prescribed the penalty of death for anyone 
who is convicted of bribery, we elect men who are 


Plataeae. From time to time numerous individuals were 
admitted to this privilege. 

* The Triballians were a savage tribe in the interior of 
Thrace (see Panath. 227); the Lucanians a rude people, 
noted for their ferocity, in Southern Italy. 

9 See Areop. 40, 41. 
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@ This seems to be a covert attack upon Chares, who 
according to Theopompus (in Athenaeus xii, 532) paid 
money to the orators to advocate a war policy, especially 
to the orator Aristophon, who may be alluded to in 36 and 
inthis paragraph. Chares in the field and Aristophon on the 
rostrum were the leaders of Athenian jingoism at this time. 

> By the oligarchical revolution of 411 B.c., when the 
govermment of the Four Hundred was established, and that 
of 404 3.c., when the reign of the Thirty began. 
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most flagrantly guilty of this crime as our generals 4 
and we pick out the man who has been able to deprave 
the greatest number of our citizens and place him 
in charge of the most important affairs. We are 
concerned about our polity no less than about the 
safety of the whole state and we know that our 
democracy flourishes and endures in times of peace 
and security while in times of war it has twice already 
been overthrown,® but we are hostile to those who 
desire peace as if suspecting them of favouring 
oligarchy,° while we are friendly to those who advo- 
cate war as if assured of their devotion to democracy. 
We are versed beyond all others in discourse and in 
the conduct of affairs, but we are so devoid of reason 
that we do not hold the same views about the same 
question on the same day; on the contrary, the 
things which we condemn before we enter the 
assembly are the very things which we vote for when 
we are in session, and again a little later when we 
depart to our homes we disapprove of the things 
which we resolved upon here.4 We pretend that we 
are the wisest of the Hellenes, but we employ the 
_kind of advisers whom no one could fail to despise, 
and we place these very same men in control of all 
our public interests to whom no one would entrust a 
single one of his private affairs. But, what is most 
reprehensible of all, we regard those whom all would 
acknowledge to be the most depraved of our citizens ¢ 


¢ For example, Timotheus, who was no flatterer. See 
Antid. 131 ff. Cf. Antid. 318. 

¢ Aristophanes (Acharnians 630) ridicules the Athenians 
for being quick in making up and in changing their minds. 
Cf. Ecclesiazusae 797. 

: os Antid, 316 ff. and notes; Aristophanes, Frogs 
730 ff. 
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TovTous moToTaTOUs PUAaKas Hyovpeba THs oA 
, > 
Téelas elvar: Kal tods perv perotKous ToLtovToUs 
x , ¢ 
elvat vouilouev, olovs mep av Tods mpooraras 
/ > 4 ’ > a Xv > * ‘4 
véuwow, abtot & obk oldpeba rHv adray Abeba 


54 ddfav Tots mpocoTmow WUdv. Tocobrov dé Sia- 


or 


a 


hepopev TY Tpoyovea, Gaov éxelvat Lev TOUS adToUS 
mpoortdtas Te THs TOAews eoLobyTo Kal orpa- 
THyovs HpobvrTo, vouilovres tov emt Tod Bnyatos 
ta BéAtiota cupBovAcboar Svvdpevoy, tov adbrov 
totTov dptor’ av BovAetoacbar Kal Ka” abrov ye- 
vopevov, yets b€ Todvavriov TovTwy moLotper: 
ois prev yap mept TOY peyiorwy aupPovrows ypw- 
peOa, TovToOus prev ode aktoipev oTparnyods xeELpo- 
tovetv ws votv otk éxovtas, ols & oddels dv odre 
mept Tav idiwy ovre rept THY Kowav cup- 
BovAevoaito, rovTous 8 abroxpdtopas éxmépmropev 
ws éxel codutépous eoopévovs Kal pov BovAevoo- 
pévous mept trav “EAAnuKav mpaypdtav } Tepi 
Taw evOdde mpoTienévwy. A€éyw b€ Tad7 od KaTa 
mavrwy, adda Kata Tov evdxwv Tots Acyopevots 
OVTWwV. émtAltrot 3 av bE TO Aourrov peépos TIS ; 
Tpepas, el mdoas Tas TAnpyrehecas Tas ev Tots 
Tpdypacw eyyeyevnpevas eEeralew € emixerpoiny. 
Tay’ odv av Tes TOV dopa rois Acyopevous 
evoywv dvrwy ayavaxTyoas epwryoce “ més, 





oe 


# Only through a citizen to represent him as his‘ patron 
before the law could a foreign resident enjoy the protection 
of the state. The word for patron, mpoordrys, was also used 
for the leader of the General Assembly. Hence the play 
on the word, which can be reproduced only by a free 
rendering in English. 
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as the most trustworthy guardians of our polity ; 
and we judge the character of our alien residents by 
the kind of patrons @ they select to represent them, 
but do not expect that we shall be judged by the 
character of those who represent us at the head of 
the state. So far are we different from our ancestors 
that whereas they chose the same men to preside 
over the city and to be generals in the field,® since 
they believed that one who could give the best 
counsel on this platform would best take counsel 
with himself when alone, we ourselves do the very 
opposite ; for the men whose counsels we follow in 
matters of the greatest importance—these we do not 
see fit to elect as our generals, as if distrusting their 
intelligence, but men whose counsel no one would 
seek either on his own business or on that of the 
state—these we send into the field with unlimited 
authority,¢ as if expecting that they will be wiser 
abroad than at home and will find it easier to take 
counsel on questions pertaining to the Hellenes than 
on those which are proposed for consideration here. 
I say these things, not with reference to all, but 
with reference to those only who are open to the 
charges which I have made. However, the remainder 
of the day would not suffice me if I should attempt 
to review all the errors which have crept into our 
conduct of affairs. 

But someone among those who are hard hit by 
my strictures might take offence and demand of me, 


> For example, Pericles, who personally led a number of 
expeditions. 

© Obviously a jibe at Chares (the enemy of Isocrates’ 
pupil and friend Timotheus. See Antid. 116, note) who 
was sent out as ¢rparnyés ad’roxpdrwo. See Demosth. 
Aristoer, 173. 
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eimep oTw KaK@s Povdrcvopeba, owlopeba kal 
Stvapw obdepeds Toews éddrrw KeKTnLevou 
Tuyxdvoper ; * éya be mpos Tair’ amoKpwaipny 
dy 6Tt TOUS dytimddous eXopeev obdev BéArtov 
pov dpovoivras. «i yap peta Thy bax, iy 
eviknoayv OnBator Aaxedauovious, exeivor pev 
chevdepasoarres Thy IleAomdvyqcov Kat Tous dMous 
"EMnyvas adrovdpous Towpoavres jouxiav elxov, 
jects S€ rotatr’ enpaprdvoper, or’ dv ovtos 
éoxe tairyy momjoaobat TY éperrnow, Hyeets 7° 
av éyvwpev dow Kpeirrov €oTt TO owgppovety Tob 
modumpaypovelv. viv & évraiba Ta mpdypara 
TEpLEOTHKEY, Wore OnBaior pev pas odlovow, 
Tyeets dé OnBaiovs, Kal ouppaxous éxeivou wey 
mpiv Tovovaw, Tuets om exeivois. wor ef vot 
EXoyLEY, aNafdows av ets tas exkAnoias dpytpiov 
mapeXourev* Omdrepot yap ay mAeovdes ovMeydow, 
obrot Tovs évaytious _dpeewov Tparrew mrovodaw. 
xp7) 5€ Tods Kal puxpa AoyilecOar Suvapevous odK 
ev Tots TOV exOpav apaprnuao. tas eAmidas exew 
Ths owrnpias, GAN ev trois attr@v mpaypace Kal 
tats atro&y dtavolas: To pev yap bia THY éKetvwr 
apabiay cuuPatvoyv yutv ayabdy Tuxdyv dv mavoatTo 
Kat AdBor petaBodny, To 5é€ SV nas adbrods 
yeyvopevov BeBauorépws dv éxot kal pa@Adov trapa- 
petvecey mtr. 

II pos prev odv rods eikA tas emAipers mrovov- 
peevous od yxaderov avreimetv: ef 5€ by Tis por 
mapacTas Tay émerkéotepov Siakeyrevwv adnbF 





@ The battle of Leuctra, 371 8.c., the end of the Spartan 
supremacy and the beginning of the Theban hegemony, 
which lasted but nine years, ® See Philip 53 ff. 
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“‘ How is it, if indeed we are so badly advised, that 
we are safe and hold a power which is inferior to 
that of no other city?” 1, for my part, would reply 
to this question that we have in our adversaries men 
who are no more prudent than ourselves. For ex- 
ample, if the Thebans, after the battle which they 
won over the Lacedaemonians,* had contented them- 
selves with liberating the Peloponnesus and making 
the other Hellenes independent? and had thence- 
forth pursued peace, while we continued to make 
such blunders, then neither could this man have 
asked such a question nor could we ourselves 
have failed to realize how much better modera- 
tion is than meddlesomeness. But now matters 
have taken such a turn that the Thebans are saving 
us and we them, and they are procuring allies for us 
and we for them.¢ So that if we were sensible we 
should supply each other with money for our general 
assemblies; for the oftener we meet to deliberate 
the more do we promote the success of our rivals. 
But those among us who are able to exercise even 
a modicum of reason ought not to rest our hopes of 
safety upon the blunders of our enemies but upon 
our own management of affairs and upon our own 
judgement. For the good fortune which results to us 
from their stupidity might perhaps cease or change 
to the opposite, whereas that which comes about 
because of our own efforts will be more certain and 
more enduring. 

Now it is not difficult to reply to those who take 
us to task without reason. But if anyone among 
those who are more fair-minded were to confront me 


¢ Not intentionally, but by our mistakes. 
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ev Aé€yewv pe Tpooopohoyncete Kal TpoonKorTes 
emutupay rots: yuyvopevots, Sixatov 8 elvas pain 
ToUs én” evvoia vovblerobvras azz p.ovov Karyyopely 
62 TOY TET pay Levey, GMa. Kal ouvpBovrcvew Tivwy 
dex oprevor Kat molewv Speyopevor mavoatuel” ay 
rabryy éxovres THY yropny Kal Towabr” eCapap- 
tdvovres, oor os 6 Adbyos dmropeiv dv pe Toujoerev 
amoKpicews, obK aAnOods Kal cuudepovans, GAV 
dpeoxovons bpiv. ov py GAN? éeidy wep az0- 
Kexaduppevws Sppnpar Aévyew, ovK dmoKvynTéov 
dnodyvactat Kat mept TOUTWY. 
63 “A per ody dadpyew Sef trois pédAdovow ed- 
Sayporfocw, THY evoeBevay Kal THY owdppoovyyy Kal 
[172] Ty Sixaroodyny! Kal Ty any ape odiyep 
mpdrepov elpjjkapev’ ws 8 dy trdxyvora 7pos | 76 
rowodrot yevéoOar rradevbeipev, dAnbes pev éore 
70 pyOnodpevoy, tows 8° av dxovoaow tyuiv Sewov 
elvat Odfere Kal mapa woAd TAS THY GdAAwy éé- 
64 AAaypévov diavoias. eye) yap Hyotpa Kal THY 
TéAw Hpds dpewov oikjcew Kal BeAtiovs adbtods 
eoeabat Kal mpos dmdoas Tas mpage emdwaetv, 
qv mavowpeba THs apxAs THs Kara OdAarray 
emuBupobvres. auTn ‘yap éorw 4 kal viv eis 
Tapayny Huds Kabtordoa, Kai THY Snpoxpariay 
exeiny KaTadvcaca pel Hs ot _mpoyovot laivres 
evdarptovéoraror Tav “EMivev Hoar, Kad oxedov 
ardvrwy airia TOV Kax@v av adrol 7 éxopev Kal 
tots dAAows mapéxoper. 


1 nai rihy Scxacoc’vny most Mss.: om. TE. 





@ See also Demosth. first Olynthiac 16. 
> See 31-35. 
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and object, while conceding that I speak the truth 
and am correct in condemning the things which are 
taking place, that we have a right to expect of those 
who seek to admonish us with friendly purpose that 
they should not only denounce what has been done ¢ 
but should also counsel us what to abstain from and 
what to strive for in order to cease from this way of 
thinking and from making such blunders, his objec- 
tion would place me at a loss, not for a true answer 
and one that would be profitable, but for one that 
would be acceptable to you. But since I have set 
out to speak openly I must not shrink from disclosing 
what I think on these matters also. 

Well then, the qualities which we must possess as 
a foundation if we are to be happy and prosperous, 
namely, piety and moderation and justice and virtue 
in all its phases, I mentioned a moment ago.’ But 
as to the means by which we may most speedily 
be taught to attain to such a character, what I am 
going to say will probably seem repellent to you 
when you have heard it as well as far removed from 
the opinions held by the rest of the world. For I, 
for my part, consider that we shall manage our city 
to better advantage and be ourselves better men 
and go forward in all our undertakings if we stop 
setting our hearts on the empire of the sea. For it 
is this which plunged us into our present state of 
disorder, which overthrew that democratic govern- 
ment ¢ under which our ancestors lived and were the 
happiest of the Hellenes, and which is the cause, one 
might almost say, of all the ills which we both suffer 
ourselves and inflict upon the rest of the Hellenes. 


¢ Established by Solon and Cleisthenes, who are much 
praised in the Areopagiticus. 
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65 Olda pév ody re xarerdv éore duvacretas bao 
Tmavrwy épwpevns Kal TEpuLaxnTov yeyernperys 
Karyyopobyra Soxeiv dvexrov TL Aéyev dpws 
éreioy wep vrepeivate Kal Tods aAAovs Adyous, 
dAnOets prev dvras didamexOypovas dé, Kal todrov 

66 budy dvacyéobar Séopat, Kal ai KaTayvOvat pov 
TowavTyy paviay, as dp’ eyo mpoeAouny ay 
StarexOFvar 7pos buds epi Tpaypdriny obra 
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elyov THY dUvapv, Totous Adyous odK avnAdcaper 
KaTnyopobyres pev THs éxelvwy apyis, dre€vdvres 
8 ws dikaiv éorw attovdpous civat rods “EA- 

68 Anvas; rivas Sé Tay ToAcuwv Tay eMoyipeny ob 
Tapekareoaper émt Tay ouppaxiay wy omep 
ToUTwY ovotdcav; mooas dé mpeoBeias ws Baotréa 
Tov péyay dnesreilailer, didafovoas adtov ws 
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eravodpeba Toepobvres Kal xuduvedovres Kal 

(173) Kara oyhv Kal Kara Oddarrav, mpiv 0éAnoav 
aKedarpovior momoacba tas ovvOyxas Tas TeEpl 
Ths abrovopias. 

69 “Ore pev ody od Sixaidy éore Tods Kpeitrous THY 

HTTOvewy dpxew, ev éxeivors Te Tots xpdvois TUY- 





@ After 404 B.c. 
® In 395, at Corinth, an anti-Spartan alliance was entered 
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I know, however, that it is difficult for one who 
attempts to denounce that imperial power which all 
the world lusts after and has waged many wars to 
obtain to impress his hearers as saying anything 
which is not intolerable. Nevertheless, since you 
have endured the other things which I have said, 
which, although true, are offensive, I beg you to be 
patient also with what I shall say upon this subject 
and not to impute to me the madness of having 
chosen to discourse to you on matters so contrary to 
the general opinion without having something true 
tosay about them. Nay, I believe that I shall make 
it evident to all that we covet an empire which is 
neither just nor capable of being attained nor 
advantageous to ourselves. 

Now that it is not just I can show you by lessons 
which I have learned from yourselves. For when the 
Lacedaemonians held this power,? what eloquence 
did we not expend in denouncing their rule, con- 
tending that it was just for the Hellenes to enjoy 
independence ? What cities of repute did we not 
call upon to join the alliance ® which was formed in 
this cause? How many embassies did we not dis- 
patch to the great King¢ to convince him that it 
was neither just nor expedient for one state to 
dominate the Hellenes? Indeed we did not cease 
waging war and facing perils both by land and sea 
until the Lacedaemonians were willing to enter into 
the treaty which guaranteed our independence.? 

At that time. then, we recognized the principle 
that it is not just for the stronger to rule over 
into by Athens, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth. See Diodorus 
xiv. $2. 

¢ That headed by Conon in 395 s.c. is known. 

@ The Peace of Antalcidas. 
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xdvopev | eyveakdres, kat viv émi ris Todretas 
THS map’ jpiv cabeornkvias’ as 8 ove” dv Suvy- 
Deinuev TH apyiy ravrny karactioacbat, TaxXéws 
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oux otot 7” TEV Svapudagae, n@s dv tavtnv éx 
Tis mapovons drropias xrioaobat Suvnbeiper, 
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70 Bop ev dAN ols dmwaAdécapev abriy; ws Tolvev 
oddé ddEacbar SiSopevyy Th morc ovpedeper, 
Soxeitré roe Tdxuar” dv éxetOev Karapabety. 
pGAdov b€ Kal wept tovtwy BovAopat ptKpa mpo- 
evrety: Séd0rKa yap py Sid TO TroAAOts emirmav 
Sdéu Tat mponpyabar THs moAcws KaTHyopElV. 

71 ?Eya 8 €¢ pév mpdos dAdous Twvds éemeyxelpour 
ovTw breEvévar mepl Tov TpAaypLaTuv, ELKOTWS dv 
elyov 7iv aitiay tadryy: viv dé mpds buds wrovodpae 
Tovs Adyous, od SiaBddAdrew éErdpors emiBupar, 
aaAN adro’s BovAduevos maica trav Torovtwr 
épywy, Kat thy elpivnv, mepl as dmas 6 Adyos 
eari, BeBaiws Kai tip woAw Kal tods ddAous 
"EXMnvas ayayeiv. 

72 "Avaynn dé Tous vovileroiytas Kal tods KaT- 
nyopobvras tots pev Adyots xpHoba mapamAnaious, 
Tas be Siavolus exew dA Acts as ol6v7” évay- 
Teatdras. adore rept Tay taba Aeydvreav obK 
det poorer fe adriyy bpdas yrapny exe, avrg 
Tovs pev én BrdBy AoSopobvras puceivy wes 
KaKovous OvTas TH ToAK, Tods 8° én’ adedla 





4 That is, we recognized it as valid not only in our 
domestic relations but i in our foreign policy. 

®’ A round number. Cf. Antid. 234. In 126 he speaks of 
8000. Thucydides (ii. 18. 3) states that 9700 talents was 
the largest amount ever stored on the Acropolis. 
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the weaker,? even as now we recognize it in the 
nature of the polity which has been established 
amongst ourselves. But that we could not, if we 
would, attain to this empire by conquest I think I 
shall quickly prove. For when, with the help of ten 
thousand talents,? we were not able to retain it, how 
can we acquire it in our present state of poverty, 
especially since we are now addicted, not to the 
ways of life by which we gained it, but to those by 
which we lost it? Furthermore, that it is not even 
for the advantage of the state to accept this empire, 
if it were offered to us, I think you will learn very 
quickly from what further I have to say. But first 
I want to say a word by way of leading up to this 
point, fearing that, on account of my many strictures, 
I may give the impression to some of you of having 
chosen to denounce our city. 

If I were attempting to discourse in this manner 
before any others, I should naturally lay myself open 
to this charge. But now I am addressing myself to 
you, not with the wish that I may prejudice you in 
the eyes of others, but with the desire that I may 
cause you to make an end of such a policy and that 
Athens and the rest of the Hellenes may form a 
lasting peace. 

But those who admonish and those who denounce 
cannot avoid using similar words, although their pur- 
poses are as opposite as they can be.© You ought 
not, therefore, to have the same feeling towards all 
who use the same language but, while abhorring 
those who revile you to your harm as inimical to the 
state, you ought to commend those who admonish 


¢ Cf. Paneg. 130. 
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vovberobvras émawetv Kat PeAriotous TOV TodTaV 
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KaANaT av buds Katapabely ws od oupdépet 

cal bf < 7 > ca ? tf 
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.. A f ta - f s “ 

H peév rolvuy modirela tooovTw BeATiwv Fv Kai 

~ og 
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? \ # + , > ie > > £: 
eis THY ywpav etaBdddovras, aproreiwy 8 a€vov- 

3 an € 4 ~ Le hy! / 8 a oe 
prevov ev tots Umép THs ‘EAAdSos Kwdvvats, ovTwW 





* Demosthenes (third Olynthiac 21 ff.) compares Aristides 
and Pericles with the present-day orators who say to the 
people: ‘ What are your desires ; what shall I propose ; 
how can I please you ?” 

b Hyperbolus, successor to Cleon, the tanner. Aristophanes 
calls him wovnpds (Peace 684) ; Thuey dides, nox @npos (viii. 73). 
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you for your good and to esteem them as the best 
of your “fellow-citizens, and him most of all, even 
among them, who is able to point out most vividly 
the evils of your practices and the disasters which 
result from them. For such a man can soonest bring 
you to abhor what you should abhor and to set your 
hearts on better things. 

These, then, are the things which I have to say in 
defence of my harshness both in the words which I 
have spoken and those which I am about to speak. 
I will now resume at the place where I left off. For 
I was on the point of saying that you could best 
learn that it is not to vour advantage to obtain the 
empire of the sea if you should consider what was 
the condition of Athens before she acquired this 
power and what after she obtained it. For if vou 
will examine one condition in contrast with the other 
you will see how many evils this power has brought 
upon the city. 

Now the polity as it was in the earlier time was 
as much better and stronger than that which obtained 
later as Aristides and Themistocles and Miltiades ¢ 
were better men than Hyperbolus? and Cleophon ¢ 
and those who to-day harangue the people.? And 
you will find that the people who then governed the 
state were not given over to slackness and poverty 
and empty hopes.* but were able to conquer in battle 
all who invaded their territory ;/ that they were 
awarded the meed of yalour? in the wars which they 
fought for the sake of Hellas; and that they were 

© For Cleophon see 13, note 6. 

@ Aristophon and Eubulus. 

* Cf. “hopes from the platform,’ Demosthenes, first 
Philippie 45. 

7 See Paneg. 86. 7 See Paneg. 99. 
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dé morevdpevov wate Tas TAcioTas abit@ Trav 
méAewr éxovoas eyxetpicat aofds atdrds. TovTwr 
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KaTéaTHGEV, WaTe Tapa puxpov eADeiv eEavdpa- 
mosicOAvae Thy médw, ef py Aakedanoviey TOV 
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duxaiws éyxadotwev, br. yadeas mpds yas 
duereOnaav: ot yap badpyovres GAN apvvopevos 
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€oxov TEept HyLas: Tis yap av dréuewve THY daéAyerav 
TOV TaTépwv TOY hyuerépwr, ot cuvayaydvtes e€ 
dnaons ths “HAAdSo0s rods apyordrous Kal Tods 
aracay Tay Tovnpiav fretéxovras, mAnpodyres 
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Kat tous pev PBeAticrovs rev ev tats dAAas 





@ See Paneg. 72. 

®’ A rhetorical point. It was Pericles’ policy in the 
Peloponnesian War to meet the enemy only on the sea and 
to keep on the defensive on land. He was bitterly criticized 
for keeping the Athenians cooped up within their walls 
while the Spartans invaded and ravaged their lands. 

© See Areop. 6 and note. 
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so trusted that most of the states of their own free 
will placed themselves under their leadership.? But, 
notwithstanding these advantages, in place of a polity 
which was admired by all men this power has led us 
on to a state of licence which no one in the world 
could commend ; in place of our habit of conquering 
those who took the field against us it has instilled 
into our citizens such ways . that they have not the 
courage even to go out in front of the walls to meet 
the enemy ;? and in place of the good will which 
was accorded us by our allies and of the good repute 
in which we were held by the rest of the Hellenes 
it brought us into such a degree of odium that Athens 
barely escaped being enslaved and would have 
suffered this fate had we not found the Lacedae- 
monians, who were at war with us from the first, 
more friendly than those who were formerly our 
allies °-not that we can have any just complaint 
against the latter for being obdurate towards us ; for 
they were not aggressors but on the defensive, and 
came to haye this feeling after suffering many griev- 
ous wrongs at our hands. For who could have 
brooked the insolence of our fathers? Gathering 
together from all Hellas men who were the worst of 
idlers and men who had a part in every form of 
depravity and manning their triremes with them,? 
they made themselves odious to the Hellenes,* driving 
into exile the best of the citizens in the other states * 


@ Mercenaries made up the crews at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. See Thuc. i. 121. 

¢ Cf. Thue. ii. 9. 

4 The aristocratic families, in order to make room for the 
democratic faction. Isocrates evidently means that their 
property was confiscated and used to pay the mercenaries. 
See Thuc. viii. 21. The rhetorical point is the same as in 46. 
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modeow e€€Badrov, Tots S€ movnpotarots Tw ‘EXA}- 
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ral 4, Eat 
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ody buaVY yropny éexdvTwv, dédoLKa py TELpw{LEvos 
buds edepyerety adbros avoAavow tu dradpov. od 
py aroornoopa Tavrdtacw dv drevornOnv, ddrAa 
Ta pev mKpdTaTa Kal pdAtor’ dy buds AUTHcovTa 
t Z Sy , 4 > a 
Tapadeiiw, pvnofjoona d€ tovtwy prdvov é& ay 
A ey ~ 
yracecbe tiv dvovav Ta&v TOTE TOALTEVOpEVWY. 
Oitw yap axpiBGs edpioxov e€ dv avOpwror 
Ea b n a o ‘ eI a ss} 
partor av puonbeter, wor eyndiocavro ro Tept- 
yeyvopevov ex Tav dépwv apyuptov, dreAdvres Kara 
TaAavrov, eis THY Gpynatpayv tots Acovucios eto- 
dépew eredav mARpes H 7d O€atpovs Kal rob’ 
erolouv, Kal Tapeojyov tovs matéas TOV ev TH 
moAgu@ TeTEAEUTH KOTO, Gudoréepots emLdELKVUOVTES 
Tols pév cuppdyors Tas Tysds THs ovaias adrav 





* Tronical. He means that they mastered the science of 
making themselves unpopular. 

® That is, the theoric fund. See 13, note. The point of 
the division into talents is obscure. Perhaps one talent was 
distributed at each festival. 

© The “‘ Greater Dionysia,”’ celebrated in March. 

4 The state brought them up at public expense until they 
were of age for citizenship, at which time they were led 
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and distributing their property among the most de- 
praved of the Hellenes ! 

But if I were to make bold to go through in detail 
what took place in those times I might probably 
help you to be better advised regarding the present 
situation, but I should prejudice my own reputation ; 
for you are wont to hate not so much those who 
are responsible for your mistakes as those who under- 
take to denounce them. I fear, therefore, since 
you are of such a mind, that if I attempt to benefit 
you I may myself reap a poor reward. Nevertheless, 
I am not going to refrain entirely from saying the 
things which | had in mind but shall pass over the 
most severe and, mayhap, the most painful to you 
and recall to your minds only the facts by which 
you will recognize the folly of the men who at that 
time governed the city. 

For so exactly did they gauge * the actions by 
which human beings incur the worst odium that they 
passed a decree to divide the surplus of the funds 
derived from the tributes of the allies into talents 
and to bring it on the stage,? when the theatre was 
full, at the festival of Dionysus *; and not only was 
this done but at the same time they led in upon the 
stage the sons of those who had lost their lives in 
the war,? seeking thus to display to our allies,’ on 
the one hand, the value of their own property / 
before the concourse of the people in the theatre and bidden 
God speed! See Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 154. 

* It appears that the ‘* tribute ” money of the allies during 
the Confederacy of Delos was brought to Athens by their 
representatives at the time of the Dionysiac festival. See 
Aristophanes, Acharnians 505, 643. Besides, the festival 
attracted many unofficial visitors from the other states. 

t That is, the value we attach to it—how we honour 
their contributions. 
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bd yucbwrav elopepopevys,’ tois 8 dAdrois 
"EAAjat 70 wARG0s TH dphavav Kal tas cupudopas 
Tas dia THY mAcoveElav TavTnv yryvouévas. Kal 
tadra Spavres adroi te THv wéAw evdaysdricor, 
kat wodAot Ta&v voiv otk éexdvTwy ewaxdpilov 
abriy, THY pev oupPhoecOa dia tabta pedAdOvTw 
ovdeulay movovpevor mpdvotav, tov dé mAobroy 
Oavpalovres Kal Cydodvres, ds ddikws els Thy 
méAw eioeAOwv Kai tov SiKaiws daapfavrTa dia 
Taxéwv nyedrXe mpocaTodciv. els TobTo yap KaT- 
éoTnoav THY pev olkeiwy duedetas Tov 8 adorpiwy 
emifupias, wore Aaredarpovien eloBeBAnndrev eis 
THY xwpav kal Tob Tetxous Hon Tob Aexedevéow 
éornKdTos cis LereAlav Tpuypers éxAnpowr, Kal ovK 
hoxvvovro Thy peep marpiba TEpvoperny Kat Tropbov- 
peeny mepiopa@vres, emi dé Tovs ovdév mao’ «is 
pas elapaprovras orparidy eKeTeLTOVTES, GAN’ 
els ror’ adpoovyys dor, wore TOV mpoaoretuv 
tev oixetwv od Kpatodvtes “IraXlas Kat LeuceAias 
kat Kapynddvos dpfev mpocedéxnoav. toootrov 
Sé Sujveyxay dvola mavrwv avOpimwv, ware Tods 
pev dAdovs ai cvpdopal avorédAovar Kal Tovotow 


1 ciogepouevns Lange: cicg@epoudvas vss. 








* The text clearly means “brought in by paid men.” 
But uc@wrof may be either paid servants or paid soldiers. 
‘The former meaning is generally preferred by the editors 
because only in a loose sense could it be said that the tribute 
was brought in by mercenaries ; besides, the present tense 
is employed. Nevertheless the reader will think of the 
hirelings mentioned just before (in 79) with whom the 
Athenians manned their triremes and through whom they 
forced the payment of the tribute, and doubiless the author 
so intended. 

> This strong position on the slope of Mt. Parnes in 
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which was brought in by hirelings,? and to the rest 
of the Hellenes, on the other, the multitude of the 
fatherless and the misfortunes which result from this 
policy of aggression. And in doing this they them- 
selves counted the city happy, while many of the 
simple-minded deemed it blessed, taking no thought 
whatsoever for future consequences but admiring 
and envying the wealth which flowed into the city 
unjustly and which was soon to destroy also that 
which justly belonged to it. For they reached such 
a degree of neglect of their own possessions and of 
covetousness of the possessions of other states that 
when the Lacedaemonians had invaded our territory 
and the fortifications at Decelea ° had already been 
built, they manned triremes to send to Sicily ° and 
were not ashamed to permit their own country to be 
cut off and plundered ¢ by the enemy while dispatching 
an expedition against a people who had never in any 
respect offended against us. Nay, they arrived at 
such a pitch of folly that at a time when they were 
not masters of their own suburbs ¢ they expected to 
extend their power over Italy and Sicily and Carth- 
age.’ And so far did they outdo all mankind in 
recklessness that whereas misfortunes chasten others 


Attica was seized and fortified by the Spartans as an outpost 
from which to raid Athenian territory in 413 B.c. 

© The original expedition to Sicily was dispatched in 415 
B.c. Strong reinforcements were, however, sent at the time 
Decelea was fortified by the Spartans. See Thue. vii. 20. 

4 See 92. 

* Decelea was 14 miles from Athens, but the Athenians 
kept within their walls, and the Spartans ravaged their 
territory almost at will. See Thue. vii. 19 ff. 

7 Thucydides makes Alcibiades voice the expectation of 
conquering first Sicily, then Italy, and then Carthage. See 
vi. 90. 
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> t > ~ ES ef 3 ¢ \ a ? 
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3 A ~ i ~ ~ ~ ~ 
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. 
ebbdpnoav, wept dé Kimpov mevryKovra Kat éxarov' 
5) \ me OY - , 
ev d€ 7@ Aexedek@ woAduw' juvplovs dmAitas 
atta@v Kat T&v cuppdxwv anddecav, ev LDiredia 
d€ 7érrapas pupiddas Kal Tpinpers TeTTapdKovTa 
4 ine A & ~ > € 4 
Kat diaxocias, To S€ TeAcvtatoy ev ‘EAAnomdvTw 
dtaxoctas. tas 5€ Kata déka Kal Kata mévre? 
Kat mAelovs tovtTwy dmoAAupevas Kat Tovs Kata 
Nb x ) Ab 3 Pa f nn = fa] 
xAlovs Kat diaytAious dvofvyaKkovras tis dv eEapi- 
A e S ~ ~ A 
pjoeev; many év Av tobTo Ta éyxuKAlwy, Tadas 
~ ° oe > > a 7 
moutv Kal’ éxactov tov évaurov, ets Gs moAAol 
\ ~ 4 ig \ ~ ” ¢ Fs 
Kat TOY aoTuyertévuy Kal Tov dAdAwy “EAAjvev 
epoitwv, od oupmevOrjcovtes Tavs TEeOvedras aAAd 
avvno0yodpevou Tats HueTépars cuudopats. TeAev- 
~ + | Ba ~ . 7 * A ¥: 
t&v7es 8° ehalov adds abrovs rods pév tadovs 
A , ~ ~ A 9 
Tovs Sypocious THY TodTeY eumAnoavtes, TAs 5€é 
1 év 6€ 7G Aexehek@ wodéuw Papyrus Londinensis: ev Adr@ 


6€ VE: & 6€ rea Novrw vulg. 
2 cal kara wévte Papyrus Londinensis: xal évre mss. 





@ So also Thue. i. 23. 

> These were sent to aid Inarus of Egypt in his revolt 
against Persia, 460 n.c. See Thue. i. 104 ff. 

¢ Thueydides (i. 112) speaks of a fleet of 200 ships of which 
60 were sent to Egypt, the remainder under Cimon laying 
siege to Citium in Cyprus. This expedition, though expen- 
sive in the loss of men and money, was not disastrous like 
the former. 

4 The text is very uncertain. ‘The reading of the London 
papyrus is at least preferable since the loss of 10,000 hoplites 
(unless a hopeless exaggeration) cannot be accounted for if 
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and render them more prudent our fathers learned 
no lessons even from this discipline. And yet they 
were involved in more and greater disasters in the 
time of the empire ¢ than have ever befallen Athens 
in all the rest of her history. Two hundred ships 
which set sail for Egypt perished with their crews,” 
and a hundred and fifty off the island of Cyprus ; ¢ 
in the Decelean War? they lost ten thousand heavy 
armed troops of their own and of their allies, and in 
Sicily forty thousand men and two hundred and forty 
ships, and, finally, in the Hellespont two hundred 
ships. But of the ships which were lost in fleets of 
ten or five or more and of the men who were slain 
in armies of a thousand or two thousand who could 
tell the tale? In a word, it was at that time a 
matter of regular routine to hold public funerals? 
every year, which many both of our neighbours and 
of the other Hellenes used to attend, not to grieve 
with us for the dead, but to rejoice together at our 
misfortunes. And at last, before they knew it, they 
had filled the public burial-grounds* with the bodies 
of their fellow-citizens and the registers of the 
the reading of TE or that of the other mss. is adopted. See 
Laistner in Classical Quarterly xv. p. 81. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War (according to Thuc. ii. 13), 
the Athenian heavy-armed troops numbered 29,000. Later 
(according to Against Aristog., attributed to Demosthenes, 
51), the whole body of Athenian citizens numbered but 20,000. 

® Diodorus (xiii. 21) gives the same number of men, but 
200 ships. Thucydides gives the number of ships as 209 and 
the number of men as not less than 40,000, including heavy 
and light armed troops, crews, etc. See especially vii. 75. 5. 

? At the battle of Aegospotami in 405 n.c., the dénouement 
of this tragic history. Xenophon (fell. ii. 1. 20) and 
Diodorus (xiii. 105) give 180 as the number of the ships. 

9 See Paneg. 74, note d. 

* The Ceramicus. 
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bé bnrodv py) ToUs Tas Tupavvidas KaTéxyovras pnde 
TOUS peihen Suvacretay Tob Sdixaiou KekTH[Evous, 
aAdd. Tovs agious pev évras Tis _peylorns TUYLHS, 
orepyovras oi emt Tals urd 708 mAnBous 5d0- 
peéevais. tadTys yap ew ovr drjp otre mAs 
a 2: > 
AaBetv dav Sdvarto onmovdaorépay ots’ dodadre- 
atépav ovdé mAelovos diay: Wvrep of aepl Ta 
Tlepouxa §-yevopevot oxovres ovy dpoiws Tois 
Ajorais éBiwoay, TOTE ev meteo Ta ixavéiv 
EXOVTES, Tore & év ovrodelats Kat TodopKtats Kat 
Tols peyiorots Kakois KafeaT@tes, aAAd Tepi prev 
A ‘ it > < it an ? ki } a wd 
tiv Tpodiy tiv Kal huepay odt’ ev évdeiats ovr 





« Cf. 50. All citizens were duly enrolled in the phratry 
registers, pparopika ypaypareta and in the state registers, 
kept i in each township, AyEcapxixd ypapmareta, 

® Pisistratus and his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. See 
Aristotle, Const. of Athens 18. 
© Cf. 4. 
@ They were virtually in a state of siege after the occupa- 
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phratries and of the state? with the names of those 
who had no claim upon the city. And you may 
judge of the multitude of the slain from this fact : 
The families of the most illustrious Athenians and 
our greatest houses, which survived the civil conflicts 
under the tyrants ® and the Persian Wars as well, 
have been, you will find, entirely wiped out © under 
this empire upon which we set our hearts. So that 
if one desired to go into the question of what befel 
the rest of our citizens, judging by this instance, it 
would be seen that we have been changed, one might 
almost say, into a new people. 

And yet we must not count that state happy which 
without discrimination recruits from all parts of the 
world a large number of citizens but rather that state 
which more than all others preserves the stock of those 
who in the beginning founded it. And we ought not 
to emulate those who hold despotic power nor those 
who have gained a dominion which is greater than 
is just but rather those who, while worthy of the 
highest honours, are yet content with the honours 
which are tendered them by a free people. For no 
man nor any state could obtain a position more ex- 
cellent than this or more secure or of greater worth. 
And it was because they acquired just this position 
that our ancestors in the time of the Persian Wars 
did not live in the manner of freebooters, now 
having more than enough for their needs, again re- 
duced to a state of famine and siege ¢ and extreme 
misfortune ®; on the contrary, while they lived 
neither in want nor in surfeit of the means of sub- 
tion of Decelea by the Spartans, who cut off their food 
supplies. 


¢ The terrible plague described by Thucydides (i. 23; 
ii, 48 ff). 
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év drrepBorais dvres, ent b€ Th Tis moXretas 
Suxatoadvy Kat ais apetais tats atrav ¢ido- 
Tepovprevor Kal Tov Biov TOvov TOV éMav Sudyovres. 

7Qv duednoarres ot yevdpevoe per’ éxelvous ovK 
dpxew dAAd tuparvety éweOdpnoay, & Soxe? pév 
THY adi éxew Sbvapuy, mhetorov 5° aM wy 
Kexdpiorat TOV pev yap pxdvrew épyov éotl 
Tovs apyouevous Talis abray émupedciats Trovetv 
eddatpoveatépors, rots bé Tupdvvous éBos kabéornke 
Tots Tay dAAwy movous Kal kakois abrois 7dovas 
TapucKevdler, dvdyen de rods ToLovToas epyots 
émixerpodvras TuparviKats Kal tals ouppopais Tmept- 
minTev, Kat ToLadra, maoxew ola wep av wat Tovs 
adArovs Spdowow. G& Kal TH mode auvémecer: 
avrt pev yap Tod dpoupely ras tv dAAwy aKpo- 
modes THs abta&y émeidov tods moAEuious Kupiovs 
yevojévous’ avti b€ Tob waldas dunpovs AapBavewv, 
amoona@yres amd matépwv Kal pytépwv, troAAol 
Tay toktaéy yvaykdobyoavy rods aitay ev TH 
modopKia xetpov Tmawevely Kal Tpegew 7 q mpooney 
atrots: avri dé Tod yewpyelv Tas Xépas Tas 
dMorpias Today erav 088° ietv adrots eLeyévero 
THY abtav. 

“Qor Ts eds epurijoecev et Se€ainel? dv 
Toaoirov xpovoy apgavres Toubta mafodcay TH 
mod emideiv, tis dv dpodoyjoee, Ay et Tus 





¢ That is, to rule by consent as against ruling by force— 
delegated as against irresponsible power. See Paneg. 80 ff. 
o Cf. Epist. vii. 4. © Described in 111-113. 
@ A Spartan garrison occupied the Acropolis during the 
rule of the Thirty. 
¢ This the Athenians did at Samos in 440 B.c. See 
Thue. i. 115. 
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sistence day by day, they prided themselves on the 
justice of their polity and on their own virtues, and 
passed their lives more pleasantly than the rest of 
the world. 

But, heedless of these lessons, those who came 
after them desired, not to rule but to dominate @— 
words which are thought to have the same meaning, 
although between them there is the utmost difference. 
For it is the duty of those who rule to make their 
subjects happier through their care for their welfare,® 
whereas it is a habit of those who dominate to pro- 
vide pleasures for themselves through the labours 
and hardships of others. But it is in the nature of 
things that those who attempt a despot’s course must 
encounter the disasters which befall despotic power ° 
and be afflicted by the very things which they inflict 
upon others. And it is just this which has happened 
in the case of Athens; for in place of holding the 
citadels of other states, her people saw the day when 
the enemy were in possession of the Acropolis? ; in 
place of dragging children from their mothers and 
fathers and taking them as hostages, many of her 
citizens, living in a state of siege, were compelled to 
educate and support their children with less than 
was their due ; and in place of farming the lands of 
other states,/ for many years 9 they were denied the 
opportunity of even setting eyes upon their own 
fields. 

If, therefore, anyone were to ask us whether we 
should choose to see Athens in such distress as the 
price of having ruled so long a time,’ who could 


1 The reference is to the cleruchies. See 6, note. 
7 From 413 to 404 B.c. 
* From 478 to 405 B.c. 
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mavidnacw dmovevonuévos éoTt Kal pid tepav 
pyre yovéwy pyre traidwy pyr ddAou pydevds 
fpovtiler mA tod xpdvou pdvoy Tod Kal” éavtdv; 
av obk dktov tiv didvoray Cndrodv, adAd moAd 
paAAov TOV Today | mpovovav ToLovpeveny, Kat 
pydev Arrov vmép Tijs Kow?s 5déqs 7 Ths idias 
pidoroupevany, Kal Tpoarpovpeveny péTptov Biov 
pera. Suxaroavyys HaMov W peyar modrov per 
ddukias. Kat yap of mpdyovot TovovTous adTovs 
mapacyovrTes THY Te TOAW EddaoverTtaTHY Tots 
emuyeyvojLevols mapédocav Kal Tis abrav dperis 
abdvarov Thy pvypny Kkatédumov. e& ov dppdrepa 
pddiov core Katapadety, Katt Ty xepar Hear, ort 
dvvarae Tpepev dvdpas dyeivous Tov dAAwy, Kal 
HV kaovpevyy pev apxiy otcay dé ouppopar, 67 
mEepUKE xelpovs dmavras moveiv Tods xpwuévous 
avrh}. 

Méy LoTov Sé rexprjpiovs ob yap pdvoy Huds ard 
Kal TV Aanedarpovicv mohw SuvepBeupev, wore 
tots eiBvopevors émawelv Tas exetvenv dperas odx 
ofovr’ éorly eimety TobTov Tov Adyov, ws jpeis 
bev dud Td Sypoxparetobar KaKas expnodpeba 
Tots mpdypacw, «i de Aaxedarpovrot Tauri Thy 
Suvap mapéhaBov, eddaipovas d av Kat TOUS dAAous 
Kai opds adtods éroincavy. moAd yap Oarrov év 
éxetvois ézredelEato Ti pvow THY avTHsS: THY ‘yap 
moXteiav qv ev émrakoolos éreaw ovdels older 





2 See 90. > Cf. Areop. 74. 
¢ Cf. Euripides’ Alcestis 802 : 
ot Bios dXndGs 6 Bios, dX TURpopa, 
4 Cf. Panath, 200. 
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answer yes, except some utterly abandoned wretch 
who cared not for sacred matters nor for parents nor 
for children nor for any other thing save for the term 
of his own existence ? We, however, ought not to 
emulate the judgement of such men but rather that 
of those who exercise great forethought and are no 
less jealous for the reputation of the state than for 
their own—men who prefer a moderate competence 
with justice to great wealth unjustly gained. For 
our ancestors,? proving themselves to be men of this 
character, handed on the city to their descendants 
in a most prosperous condition and left behind them 
an imperishable memorial of their virtue. And from 
this we may easily learn a double lesson: that our 
soil is able to rear better men than the rest of the 
world? and that what we call empire, though in 
reality it is misfortune,° is of a nature to deprave 
all who have to do with it. 

We have a most convincing proof of this. For im- 
perialism worked the ruin not only of Athens but of 
the city of the Lacedaemonians also, so that those who 
are in the habit of praising the virtues of Sparta @ can- 
not argue that wemanaged our affairs badly because of 
our democratic government whereas if the Lacedae- 
monians had taken over the empire the results would 
have been happy both for the rest of the Hellenes 
and for themselves. For this power revealed its 
nature much more quickly in their case.e Indeed it 
brought it to pass that a polity which over a period 
of seven hundred years “ had never, so far as we know, 

¢ The Spartan supremacy lasted from 404 to 3713 the 
Athenian from 478 to 405 B.c. 

‘ From the reign of Eurysthenes and Procles, about 1072, 


to the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c, For the stability of the 
Spartan constitution see Panath. 257. 
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emOupias S€ tv adAdotpiwy, dAvywpias 5é Tay 
épkwv Kal tv ovvOnk@v. tToootrov yap b7ep- 

LA 4 ie i$ ~ ? AY a 
eBdAovto Tovs HeTépovs Tos els Tovs “EAAnvas 
dpapTnuacw, dcov mpos Tots mpdtepov dmdpxovor 
odaydas Kat ordces ev tais modcow eroinaay, &€ 
e ? fd bs bod A > , a 
wv deywyoarous Tas éxOpas mpos dAAjAous e€ovar. 


7 odTw S€ pidororguws Kai firoxwddvws SrerePyoay, 


A * a A bl ~ a 
Tov dAdov xpdvov mpdos TA ToLadTa Tedvraypevws 
parr\ov tv dd\Awv éxovres, More ovde TOV oup- 
pdxwy obde Tay edepyerav dnéayorvto TOV oderé- 
pwv avTdv, adda Baowldws pév adrtois «is Tov 
mpos Hpas 76Acnov mAgov } wevraktoyidia TaAGYTA 
TmapacxevTos, Xiwy 5€ mpolupdrata mavrwy Tov 
ouppaxywov TH vavTiK@ ovykivduvevodvrav, On- 
Baiwy dé peyiorny Svvapiv els TO melov cup- 
Badopévwr, odk éffacayv tiv dpyny Katacxortes, 

\ a 4 2 ‘ > , 204 4 A 
Kal OnBators pev edOds eseBovdAcvoav, emt d€ Tov 

# is ‘ A be! , 
Baaitéa KAéapyov Kal otpariav dvérepipav, Xiwv 





@ See Paneg. 110 ff. 

> An example of this caution is the advice of King 
Archidamus at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
See Thue. i. 80. 

* So also Andocides, On the Peace 29. 

4 Chios revolted from Athens in 412 3.c. and supported 
Sparta with her fleet until the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

* Thebes was one of Sparta’s strongest allies against 
Athens, See Thue, iv. 93. 
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been disturbed by perils or calamities was shaken 
and all but destroyed in a short space of time. For 
in place of the ways of life established among them it 
filled the citizens with injustice, indolence, lawlessness 
and avarice and the commonwealth with contempt 
for its allies, covetousness of the possessions of other 
states, and indifference to its oaths and covenants. In 
fact they went so far beyond our ancestors in their 
crimes against the Hellenes that in addition to the 
evils which already afflicted the several states they 
stirred up in them slaughter and strife,* in conse- 
quence of which their citizens will cherish for each 
other a hatred unquenchable. And they became so 
addicted to war and the perils of war that, whereas 
in times past they had been more cautious in this 
regard? than the rest of the world, they did not 
refrain from attacking even their own allies and their 
own benefactors ; on the contrary, although the great 
King had furnished them with more than five thou- 
sand talents ¢ for the war against us, and although the 
Chians ¢ had supported them more zealously than any 
of their other allies by means of their fieet and the 
Thebans ¢ had contributed a great number of troops 
to their land forces, the Lacedaemonians no sooner 
gained the supremacy than they straightway plotted 
against the Thebans,f dispatched Clearchus with an 
army against the King,’ and in the case of the Chians 


7 Instanced by the treacherous seizure of the Theban 
citadel (the Cadmea) by the Spartan Phoebidas. See Xen. 
Hell. v. 2. 25 ff. 

9 Cf. Panath, 104. The “ten thousand” mercenaries led 
by the Spartan Clearchus to support Cyrus against King 
Artaxerxes were not officially dispatched, although sanc- 
tioned, by Sparta. For the fortunes of this army see 
Paneg. 145-149; Philip 90 ff.; and Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
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b€ rods per mpwtous THY modiTav éeduyddevoay, 
Tas 6€ zpijpes ex TOV vewpiwy ée€eAKvaavres 
amdaas @xovro AaBdvtes. 

Odx e€jpxece 8’ adbtots tab’ eEapapreiv, adda 
Tepl Tovs adttods xpdvous éépBouv poev Ty 
pie BBpeLov 5€ rds vious, dvypouv dé Tas 

"Tradia Kai Lixedla moduretas Kal Tupavvous 
Pegi sok edupatvovto d€ riv TeAondvvncov 
Kal peoThy oTrdcewy Kal moAduwy ézoinoav. ézt 
motay yap Tv moAcwv ovK eaTpdtevaav; 7} trepl 
tivas avr@y ovK eEnuaptov; odk “HAciwy perv 
peépos Te Tijs xa@pas adetiovro, tiv S€ yay Thy 
Kopw6iav éTepov, Mavrwéas dé Sughceoay, Ora- 
aiovs 8 eLeroddpKnoav, ets dé Thy “Apyetwv 
eicéBarov, ovdév 8 ézavcavto Tovs pev adAous 
Kak@s Tovwotvres, adtois bé Thy Array Thy ev 
Aevxtpots rapackevalovtes ; 

“Hy daci twes aitiav yeyevqobar ry Lmdpty 
Tay KaK@v, ovK adn OH Aéyovtes: o8 yap ba 
Tauray v0 Tay oULLpaxev enianOnoay, ada Sud 
Tas BBpets Tas év Tots eumpoabev xpovots Kal 
tadrny arr Onoav Kal mept THs adTa@y exwwduvvevoar. 
xP dé Tas airias émrupépew od Tots KaKots Tois 
emupryvopevors, aAAG Tots TpwToLs Tay dpwapry- 
pata, e& dv emt tiv tedevtiv tadrnv KaTnve- 








« An oligarchy was established there and 600 of the demo- 

cratic faction were driven into exile. See Diodorus xiii. 65. 

> This was done by Lysander in 401 n.c. See Diodorus 
xiii. 70. 

© Greek settlements in Asia Minor. See Paneg. 144. 

@ Kor example, Samos (Xen. //ell. ii. 3. 6), by expelling 
the democratic faction and setting up “ decarchies ” there. 

e Sparta supported Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse in 
extending his power over Greek cities in Sicily and Italy. 
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drove into exile* the foremost of their citizens and 
launched their battle-ships from their docks and made 
off with their whole navy.’ 

However, they were not satisfied with perpetrating 
these crimes, but about the same time were ravaging 
the Asiatic coast,” committing outrages against the 
islands,? subverting the free governments in Italy 
and Sicily, setting up despotisms in their stead,’ 
overrunning the Peloponnesus and filling it with 
seditions and wars. For, tell me, against which of 
the cities of Hellas did they fail to take the field ? 
Which of them did they fail to wrong? Did they not 
rob the Eleans of part of their territory,’ did they 
not lay waste the land of the Corinthians,’ did they 
not disperse the Mantineans from their homes,* did 
they not reduce the Phliasians by siege,’ and did they 
not invade the country of the Argives,’ never ceasing 
from their depredations upon the rest of the world and 
so bringing upon themselves the disaster at Leuctra? 

Some maintain that this disaster was the cause of 
the misfortunes which overtook Sparta, but they do 
not speak the truth. For it was not because of this 
that they incurred the hatred of their allies : it was 
because of their insolence in the time preceding that 
they were defeated in this battle and fell into peril 
of losing their own city. We must not attribute the 
cause to any subsequent misfortunes but to their 
crimes in the beginning, as the result of which they 
See Diodorus xiv. 10 and cf. Paneg. 126, which should be 
read in this connexion. 

t See Diodorus xiv. 17. 

9 See Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 19. 

& See Paneg. 126; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 1. 

# See Xen. Hell. v. 3. 21 ff. and Paneg. 126, 

3 See Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 19. 
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xanoav. adore mond dy tts dAnOéorepa TUyXavoe 
Adve, ei dain Tore 77 dipxiy abrois yeyevrnjobat 
TOV oupdopar, OTe mY dpynyv Tis Dadarrys 
maperdpBavov exTvTO yap Suvapur oddev dpoiav 
TH mporepov dapxovay. dud per yap Thy Kara 
yay jyepoviay Kal TH edtagiavy Kal Thy kapteplav 
my ev atrh pederapevgy padiws Tis Kara 
bararrav Surdpews émekparnoay, dia Se THY 
dxodaciav THY b770 Taurns Tis apxiis avrois 
eyyevomevny Taxews Kauceivys Tijs Hyepovias am 
eorepyOnoar. ov yap ért Tovs vomous édiidarrov 
ots mapa Ta mpoyovey mapehaBov, ov8” év tots 
HOcow ejevov ots mporepov etxov, avn’ drodaPvres 
e€eivat mroveiv abrots 6 te adv BovdnPdav, els 
moAAiy Tapayny KaTéoTyoay. 

Od yap Yecar riv eLovolav is mavres ebyovTar 
Tuxeiv, ws SvaxpnaTds ear, odd as tapadpovely 
Tove? Tovs ayata@vras atriv, od dre Thy dvow 
dpotav éyer tats éraipars tats épay pev adbraev 
movovaats, Tovs Sé ypupévovs azodAvovaais. 
Katroe davepds émdédecxrar tadtyy Exovca Tv 
Suvapuv? Tos yap ev mActoTas eEovalas yeyern- 
pévous War tis dv tats peyiorats cupdopats 
mepimenTwKoTas, apfapevous ad’ judy Kat Aake- 
datpoviwy. atta: yap al mdAas Kal 7odcrevdpevat 
mpoTepov awdhpovestata Kal ddfav exovoat Kad- 
Riorny, émedyn tadrns eruxov Kal Thy dpynv 
éhaBov, oddev adAjAwy Sujveyxav, GAN womep 








* For this word-play cf. Philip 61, note d; also this 


discourse, 105. 
> The best commentary upon the association here of 
self-control (moderation) with an inland power and of the 
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were brought to such a disastrous end. So that any- 
one would be much more in accord with the truth if 
he should assert that they first became subject to the 
dominion of their present ills at the moment when 
they attempted to seize the dominion of the sea,? 
since they were seeking to acquire a power which was 
in no wise like that which they had before possessed. 
For because of their supremacy on land and of their 
stern discipline and of the self-control which was 
cultivated under it, they readily obtained command 
of the sea, whereas because of the arrogance > which 
was bred in them by that power they speedily lost 
the supremacy both on land and sea. For they no 
longer kept the laws which they had inherited from 
their ancestors nor remained faithful to the ways 
which they had followed in times past, but conceived 
that they were licensed to do whatever they pleased 
and so were plunged into great confusion. 

For they did not know that this licence which all 
the world aspires to attain is a difficult thing to 
manage, that it turns the heads of those who are 
enamoured by it, and that it is in its nature like 
courtesans, who lure their victims to love but destroy 
those who indulge this passion. And vet it has been 
shown clearly that it has this effect ; for anyone can 
see that those who have been in the strongest posi- 
tion to do whatever they pleased have been involved 
in the greatest disasters, ourselves and the Lacedae- 
monians first of all. For when these states, which in 
time past had governed themselves with the utmost 
sobriety and enjoyed the highest esteem,’ attained 
to this licence and seized the empire, they differed 


opposite with a sea power is a very interesting passage of 
the Panathenaicus 115, 116. ¢ See Paneg. 60, SI. 
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mpoonker Tovs Und TAY abTav emBupidy Kal THs 
abrijs vdgou Suepbappevous, Kal tais mpdgeor Tats 
abrais emrexetpyoav Kal Tots apaprrpace Tapa- 
mAnaiots éxpyoavto Kal TO TeAevTalav dpoiats 
Tats ouppopais TEpleTecov. pets Te yap juoy- 
Oévres U6 TAY ovppadywv Kal Trept dvSpamoSiap0b 
xuduvevoarres b7r0 AareSarpoviey eowOnpev, 
exeivor Te TaVTWY avTovs dmohéoat Bourn Bevan 
eb Heds Karapuyorres be av THs. owrnpias 
eTUXoV. Katou TOS xe) THY dpx7y TavTnv 
érawvelv Ty Tas tedeuTas ovrw Tovnpas exovaay 
H mas od puoeiy Kal devyew tiv moAAd Kat Sewa 
mrovely dpudorepas Tas modes emdpacay Kai mabeiy 
avayKdoacay; 

Ovrn agvov Se Bavpdlew, a Tov dAAov xpovov 
éAavOavev dmavras Tooovray ovea KaKka@v aitia 
Tois Exovow avTiv, ovo” et TEPYLAXNTOS qv bp 
hav Kat Aakedarpovicny: edpyoere yap TOUS 
metorous Tov dvOpesmeny mrepl Tas atpeoets Ta 
TpaypaTwv dpaptavovras, Kal mAelous pev eme- 
fupias éxovtas THY Kak@v H TOV dyalav, dpewwov 
dé Bovdrevopevous & dep Tov exOpav 7) 7, opav abr dy. 
Kal Tair” iSou Tes av emt Ta&v peytore: Tt yap 
ovy ovTw yéyovev; ovxX ucts pév ToLladra mpo- 
npovpeba mpdrrewv, e€ av Aaredayrdvioe deomoTat 
TOV “EMiveo KareoTnoay, eKetvou Ss obTw KaKds 
mpovaTngav TOV Tpaypatwv, wal yas ob moMois 
eTeaw Dorepov ma Aw emumoAdcat Kal Kupiovs 
yeveoOa Tis éxeivwy owrnpias ; ody pev 
Tov drruxelovrow ToduTpaypootvy Aakwvilew Tas 
mores erroinoev, 7 S€ Trav Aakwuldrtwr UBpis 
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in no respect from each other, but, as is natural in 
the case of those who have been depraved by the 
same passions and the same malady, they attempted 
the same deeds and indulged in similar crimes and, 
finally, fell into like disasters. For we, being hated 
by our allies and standing in peril of being enslaved, 
were saved by the Lacedaemonians;* and just so 
they, when all the rest wanted to destroy them, 
came to us for refuge and were saved through us.? 
And yet how can we praise a dominion which subjects 
us to so miserable an end ? How can we fail to abhor 
and shun a power which has incited these two cities 
both to do and to suffer many abominable things ? 
But, after all, we should not be surprised that in 
the past all men have failed to see that this power 
is the cause of so many ills to those who hold it, nor 
should we wonder that it has been the bone of con- 
tention between us and the Lacedaemonians. For 
you will find that the great majority of mankind go 
astray in choosing a course of action and, being 
possessed of more desires for things evil than for 
things good, take counsel more in the interest of 
their foes than of themselves. You can observe this 
in matters of the greatest importance. For when 
has it ever happened otherwise ? Did we not choose 
to pursue a policy in consequence of which the 
Lacedaemonians became masters of the Hellenes ? 
Did not they, in their turn, manage their supremacy 
so badly that not many years later we again got the 
upper hand and became the arbiters of their safety > 
Did not the meddlesomeness of the partizans of 
Athens cause the various states to become partizans 
of Sparta, and did not the insolence of the partizans 


2 See 78. > See Philip 44, note 6; Areop. 7, note. 
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drrucibew Tas adrtas tavras jvdyKacer ; ob dua 
pep Thy TOv SnpnyopodvTe movnpiay autos 6 Ofjpos 
emeBdunoe THs dhuyapxtas Tis, él ray TeTpaKootoy 
Karaardons, dua d€ Tiy Tév Tpedxovra paviav 
amavres SnporeKesrEpor yeyovapev Tay Dudiy 
karahaBovreny ; dda y yap emt tav ear roveny Kat 
Tov Biov Tob kal? Tepav émdeifevev dv tis rods 
moAAovs yatpovras yey Kal Tay eSeopdtey Kab 
Tay enitndevpdtav Tots Kal TO o@pa Kal TH 
puxny BAdmrovow, ézimova S€ Kal yademd vopi- 
lovras af’ adv auddrepa tat’ dv wdedotre, Kat 
Kaptepikods elvat Soxotvras Tovs éy rovTois 
éupevovras. ob Ties ovv, ev ols del Cou Kal rept 
ov abrots paMov peda, 7a xetpeo paivovr at 
mpoatpovpevor, ca Bavpacrov ét mept THs dpxijs 
Ths Kara OdAarray dyvoobot kat pdxovrat mpos 
aAArjAous, epi As pyndeis TwTOTE abrois Aoyropos 
elanAdev ; 

‘Opare dé kal ra vapxias Tas év Tats iéAcot 
pare dé Kal Tas povapyias Tas s 
Kabiorapevas, dcous eyovot Tods éemibupntas Kal 
xX € La a ¢ ~ a er a 
TOUS ETOLpLOUS OVTas OTLODY TdaYEW WoTE KaTAacyElY 
abtds: als Ti Tay Seway 7} THY yarer dv od mpdo- 
coTw; ovK ed0us eredav AdBwot Tas duvacTetas, 
év togovros éeumemAeypévor KaKois eiow, cdot 
dvaykdleabat moAeueiy prev dmace tots moAtrats, 
puceiv 0° dd’ dv oddev Kaxov TmerdvOaow, amorely 





* For the excesses of the Thirty see Areop. 66 ff. 

» Thrasybulus, the leader of the “ people’s party,” seized 
the fortress of Phyle on Mt. Parnes and held it against the 
Thirty until the democracy was restored. See Areop. 64, note. 

¢ Cf. To Nicocles 45. 

4 Gf, pictures of the fate of despots in To Nicocles 5, 
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of Sparta force these same states to become partizans 
of Athens ? Did not the people themselves, because 
of the depravity of the popular orators, desire the 
oligarchy which was established under the Four 
Hundred? And have not we, all of us, because of 
the madness of the Thirty,? become greater en- 
thusiasts for democracy than those who occupied 
Phyle ®? Indeed in matters of lesser importance 
and in our every-day life, one could show that the 
majority take pleasure in the foods and habits which 
injure both the body and the soul but consider 
laborious and irksome those from which both sides 
of our nature would benefit, and that those men are 
looked upon as austere who remain steadfast in 
habits which are beneficial.¢ Since, therefore, in the 
circumstances in which they live every day and about 
which they are more directly concerned, men show 
that they prefer the worse to the better course, how 
can we be surprised if they lack insight regarding 
the empire of the sea and make war upon each other 
to possess a power regarding which they have never 
reflected in their lives ? 

Look at the one-man-rule which is established 
in various states and observe how many there are 
who aspire to it and are ready to undergo anything 
whatsoever to obtain it. And yet what that is dire 
and difficult is not its portion? ¢ Is it not true that 
when men obtain unlimited power they find them- 
selves at once in the coil of so many troubles that 
they are compelled to make war upon all their 
citizens, to hate those from whom they have suffered 
no wrong whatsoever, to suspect their own friends 


Helen 32 ff., and Piato, Republic the beginning of Bk. ix., 
especially 579. 
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ISOCRATES 


na é ~ a ~ 
182] 5€ tots Pidots Kat Tots éraipots Tots adTHv, Tapa- 
katativecOar S€ Tv TOY owpdtwr owrnpiav 
6 , > 4) cA a Boe - > 28 
po opdpots advOpdrous, ods ov8€ medro7’ «ldov, 
pendev 8 Hrrov poBetobat Tovs purdrrovras 7} q TOUS 
émBovdevovras, ovTw o drones mpos dmavras 
éxew wore pwynde Tols oiKeoTdtors Gappeiy mAjatd- 

113 Covras; elxdTens: ouvioaat yap TOUS mp0 adrav 
TeTupavverKdzas Tovs pev imo TOV yovewy dvnpy- 
pévous, Tovs 8 tno ra&v mraidwv, tors 8 ta 
adeADDv, Tods & bd yuvarkdv, er bé TO yevos 

1) ~ > > - 3 Zt > 7 ¢ € ‘\ 
abra@y é& avOpesmeav Apavicpevov. a Opws B76 
Tooaras 76 mARO0s ouppopas éxdvres odds 
avrovs boBaMovow. 6trov 8 ot Tpwretovres 
kal Odfas peyioras éxyovres Tocov’Twy KaKdv 
> ~ i ~ / ‘ La > ta 
ép@ot, ti det Oavpdlew rods dAdous, ef Torodtwr 
éTépwy emifupovow ; 

14 Oden ayvod 8° drt TOV pev mepl T&y Tupdavvey 
Adyov amoddxeabe, Tov 5é Trepi Ths apxijs SvoKdrws 
aKOUETE: en ovOare yap mavTwy atoxvoTov Kat 
pabupdtatov: a yap éml trav GdAwv épate, Tair’ 

~ an ~ lal 3 
ed buav abr@v ayvoeire. Kaito. TOV ppovipws 
Siakeyevwnv odk eAdyvoTov Toito onpetdy eater, 
qv ras attas mpdgeis emi mavrwy TOv dpoiwy 

115 daivwrta. yrupilovtes. cv dpiv odSev adr 
> i * A 4 a £ a 
éuedAnoev, aAAa Tas pev Tupaidas Hyeiobe 





2 Cf. Cicero, Laelius 15: “‘haec enim est tyrannorum 
vita nimirum in qua nulla fides, nulla caritas, nulla stabilis 
benevolentiae potest esse fiducia; omnia semper suspecta 
atque sollicita.”” 

® Alexander of Macedon by his mother. 

« Astyages by Cyrus. 

4 Acetas by Perdiccas ; Jason of Pherae by Polydorus. 
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and daily companions, to entrust the safety of their 
persons to hirelings whom they have never even seen, 
to fear no less those who guard their lives than those 
who plot against them, and to be so suspicious to- 
wards all men as not to feel secure even in the com- 
pany of their nearest kin? * And naturally so ; for 
they know well that those who held despotic power 
before them have been put out of the way, some by 
their parents,’ some by their sons,° some by their 
brothers, and some by their wives ¢ and, further- 
more, that the lineage of these rulers has been 
blotted out from the sight of men. Nevertheless 
they willingly submit themselves to such a multitude 
of calamities. And when men who are of the fore- 
most rank and of the greatest reputation are enam- 
oured of so many evils, is it any wonder that the rest 
of the world covets other evils of the same kind ? 

But I do not fail to realize that while you accept 
readily what I say about the rule of despots, yet you 
hear with intolerance what I say about the empire 
of the sea. For you have fallen into a most shameful 
and eareless way of thinking, since what you see 
clearly in the case of others, this you are blind to 
in your own case. And yet it is not the least import- 
ant sign of whether men are possessed of intelligence 
if they are seen to recognize the same course 
of conduct in all cases that are comparable.’ But 
you have never given this a thought; on the con- 
trary, while you consider the power of a despot to 

¢ Alexander of Pherae. 

t See Philip 108, note. 

9 Cf. the saying of Periander (Herod. iii. 53): rvpavvis 
XpRua oparepdv’ worXoi 6’ abrijs épactai eict. 

’ That is, if they apply the same standard of judgement 
to all similar cases. 
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yareras elvan wad BraBepas ob pdvov Tots aMors 
ard Kal Tots éxovaw airds, Thy 8 dpxny Thy 
Kara, badarray HEeyLorov TOV dyabv, Thy ovdev 
ovre Tots maQeow ovre Tais mpageor THY Hovapxeav 
Siap¢povaay. kal 7d jev OnBaiwy mpdypara. 
Trovnpas exe vouilere, Gri Tods TEpioixous 
adtkovaw, adrot 8 obdév BéATiov Tovs ouppdyaus 
diovxobvres 3} “Kelvor THY Bow tiav, Hyelobe mavra 
va Séovra mparrew. 

“Hy otv epol meobire, mavadpevor Tod TavTd- 
Taow eth BovAedeobar mpooétere TOV voov opty 
adrots Kad Th monet, Kat pirocodrjcere kal oxépe- 
abe tt TO mouody €or Tw OAH ToUTw, Aéyw dé 
Thy jpeerepay Kal Ty Aaxedayrovior, € ek TamTewav 
fev mpayparay exatépav dpunbeicav opgae Tov 
‘EMjvwv, evel 8? avuTrépBAntov tiv Sdvapu 
2raBor, mept avdpamodtopod Kiwduvetcar Kat d1d. 
tivas aitias Oerradol per, peyiorous mAovTous 
mrapadaBovres Kal xwpav dpiornv Kal mAciorny 
eXOVTES, els Gopiav cabearnKaor, Meyapets 5e, 
puxp@v adtois Kai datAwy trav ef apyfs tr- 
apfdvre, kal vip peev ovK exovres ovode Ayzevas 
08d” dpyupeta, meTpas be yewpyobvres, peyiorous 
oixous Tav “EAAjrwv Kéxrqvrau: xdicetveny peev 
Tas aKpordAets Dao Ties del KaTéxovaw, dvTwy 
autots mAgov tpioxidiwy innéwv Kai meATaoTev 





2 The Thespians and the Plataeans, whom the Thebans 
expelled from their territory. 
+ See Antid. 155; Thue. i. 2. 
‘ The Megarians were mere “ nobodies” among the 
Greeks. Cf. Aristophanes, Acharn. 519, and the saying: 
rév Meyapéwy ovdels Xéyos. Isocrates could have ventured 
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be harsh and harmful not only to others but to those 
who hold it, you look upon the empire of the sea as 
the greatest good in the world, when in fact it differs 
neither in what it does nor in what it suffers from 
one-man-rule. And you think that the affairs of the 
Thebans are in a bad way because they oppress their 
neighbours,* but, although you yourselves are treat- 
ing your allies no better than the Thebans treat the 
Boeotians, you believe that your own actions leave 
nothing to be desired. 

If, then, you heed my advice you will stop taking 
counsel in your utterly haphazard fashion and give 
your attention to your own and the state’s welfare, 
pondering and searching into these questions: 
What is it which caused these two states—Athens 
and Sparta I mean—to rise, each one of them, from 
obscure beginnings to be the first power in Hellas 
and then to fall, after they had attained a power 
second to none, into peril of being enslaved ? What 
are the reasons that the Thessalians, who inherited 
very great wealth and possess a very rich and 
abundant territory,° have been reduced to poverty, 
while the Megarians, who had small and insignificant 
resources © to begin with and who possess neither 
land nor harbours ¢ nor mines but are compelled to 
farm mere rocks, own estates which are the greatest ¢ 
among the Hellenes > Whyis it that the Thessalians, 
with a cavalry of more than three thousand horse 
and light-armed troops beyond number,’ have their 
fortresses occupied from time to time by certain 
no more astounding paradox thanin holding up the Megarians 
as an example to follow. 


¢ He means no lands or harbours to speak of, for the 
Megarians had both, though very little land. 

¢ Through commerce. t See Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 19. 
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Sa .7 é. \ ~ € if 
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\ ~ ‘ ‘ ~ nn 
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> 
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a c a 7 NY \ ~ ? ~ >? cal AS 
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ed A Fal ~ ts na” a >? f 
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Thpevwr: ai dé méAes Sid THY A0avaciav dropevovat 
kal Tas mapa Tov avipwmwy Kal Tas Tapa TOV 
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- > ft 5 ‘ é \ ~ 
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Tois €v TH mapdvrTe pev xapelopevois, Too bé péAdA- 
Aovtos xpdvov prdeuiay emipéAciay ovovpevots, 
pede Tots didciv ev Tov dtjuov dadoKovew, oAnv Sé 
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na ‘ A lot 
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A 

duvacteiav, «is Tooa’TnY dvovav mporyayor Ty 





* By the Macedonians under Alexander II. and by the 
Thebans under Pelopidas. 
> An ‘ unphilosophical ” answer might be that no one 
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other states while the Megarians, with only a small 
force, govern their city as they see fit ? And, again, 
why is it that the Thessalians are always at war with 
each other while the Megarians, who dwell between 
the Peloponnesians on the one hand and the Thebans 
and the Athenians on the other, are continually in 
a state of peace?® If you will go over these and 
similar questions in your minds, you will discover that 
arrogance and insolence have been the cause of our 
misfortunes while sobriety and self-control have been 
the source of our blessings.° 

But, while you commend sobriety in individual 
men and believe that those who practise it enjoy the 
most secure existence and are the best among your 
fellow-citizens, you do not think it fit to make the 
state practise it. And yet it behoves states much 
more than individuals to cultivate the virtues and to 
shun vices ;? for a man who is godless and depraved 
may die before paying the penalty for his sins, but 
states, since they are deathless, soon or late must 
submit to punishment at the hands both of men and 
of the gods. 

These considerations you should bear in mind and 
not pay heed to those who gratify you for the 
moment, while caring nothing for the future, nor to 
those who profess to love the people, but are in fact 
the bane of the whole state ; since in times past also 
when men of this character took over the supremacy 
of the rostrum,¢ they led the city on to such a degree 


coveted Megarian territory, whereas Thessalian resources 
were tempting. See a remark of Thucydides, i. 2. 

¢ See General Introd. pp. xxxii, xxxiii, Isocrates, Vol. L., 
L.C.L. 4 Cf. Plato, Republic 545 8. 

© Obviously sarcastic : their “‘ supremacy ”’ spells disaster 
to the state. 
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4, A cy A ~ 
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5 aA x iK 
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a ww 
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KunGeicav obte petaotdcav, emt S¢ tovTwr ev 
> f f \ ” ~ ‘ * A 
dAly xpdvw dis 7{8n Katadvfeicav, Kal Tas Pvyas 
Tas éml TOY Tupavvewy Kal Tas éxt THY TpLdKOVTA 
yevopévas od dua Tods avKodavras Katedovoas, 
GAkad Sia Tovs pucodvTas Tods ToLovTOUS Kal 
f 5 3" ~ 

peylotny én’ dperp Sd€av éyortas. 

2 Se A - ¢€ ~ ie. # 

AM’ épws tyAtKodTwv jyiv dTopvypdTwY KaTa- 
rv la ¢ > > < f 2 ~ e La 
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i ~ ~ 

emparrev, ovTw yxalpoyev tals Tay pyTdpwy 
wovnpias, wal? dpd@vres Sua Tov wdAEuov Kal Tas 
Tapaxds, as ovTo. TeToWAKaoL, TOY per aAAwY 
modtav Toads ek TOY TatTpwwy exnentwKdTas, 
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2? A century, from the reforms of Cleisthenes in 510 to 
the revolution of 411 B.c. 

® In 411 and 404 n.c. 

¢ False accusers, slanderers, professional blackmailers— 
a class of persons which sprang up like weeds in Athens 
after the age of Pericles. Their favourite device was to 
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of folly that she suffered the fate which I described 


a moment ago. 

And indeed what is most astonishing of all in your 
conduct is that you prefer as leaders of the people, 
not those who are of the same mind as the men who 
made Athens great, but those who say and do the same 
kind of things as the men who destroyed her power; 
and you do this albeit knowing full well that it is 
not alone in making the city prosperous that good 
leaders are superior to the base, but that our demo- 
cracy itself under the leadership of the former re- 
mained unshaken and unchanged for many years,* 
whereas under the guidance of these men it has 
already, within a short period of time,® been twice 
overthrown, and that, furthermore, our people who 
were driven into exile under the despots and in the 
time of the Thirty were restored to the state, not 
through the efforts of the sycophants,° but through 
those leaders who despised men of that character and 
were held in the highest respect for their integrity.? 

Nevertheless, in spite of the many things which 
remind us how the city fared under both kinds of 
leadership, we are so pleased with the depravity of 
our orators that, although we see that many of our 
other citizens have been stripped of their patrimony 
because of the war and of the disorders which these 
sycophants have caused, while the latter, from being 


extort money by threatening or instituting law-suits, But 
the word was applied indiscriminately by Isocrates and 
others to demagogues and politicians of the opposite party. 
See Lafberg, Sycophancy in Athens. Cf. Aristophanes, 
Plutus 850 ff. The term “‘ flatterers ’ is used in 4. 

4 Aristides restored the people after the rule of the Pisis- 
tratidae and Thrasybulus after the rule of the Thirty— 
both men of unblemished reputation. 
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a ~ / ~ 
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fs A A ‘ : f rs ks ra 
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x > ca ia 292 nn a ~ a 
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* A frequent charge. See Panath. 140 ff. ; Demosthenes, 
Aristocr. 208, 209. Aeschines (Against Clesiphon 173) makes 
it against Demosthenes himself: “‘ he maintains himself, not 
from his private income, but from your perils.’ The 
popular orators were in a strong position to make or 
break the fortunes or the reputations of men and of cities. 
Isocrates attributes the bad treatment of the general 
Timotheus by the Athenians to the latter’s failure to court 
the favour of the orators, which other military leaders took 
pains to do. See Antid. 136. Generals in the field found 
opportunities to enrich themselves and were prudent enough 
to “ cultivate’? the popular leaders at home. Chares, 
particularly, had the reputation of doing this. See 50, note. 
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penniless, have become rich,* yet we are not aggrieved 
nor do we resent their prosperity but remain patient 
with a condition of affairs wherein our city is re- 
proached with doing violence to the Hellenes and 
extorting money from them,’ while these men reap 
the harvest,° and wherein our people, who are told 
by the sycophants that they ought to rule over the 
rest of the world, are worse off than those who are 
slaves to oligarchy,? while these men, who had no 
advantage to start with, have risen because of our 
folly from a mean to an enviable position. And yet 
Pericles,¢. who was the leader of the people before 
men of this stamp came into favour, taking over the 
state when it was less prudent than it had been before 
it obtained the supremacy. although it was still toler- 
ably well governed, was not bent upon his own enrich- 
ment,f but left an estate which was smaller than that 
which he received from his father, while he brought up 
into the Acropolis eight thousand talents,’ apart from 
the sacred treasures. But these demagogues have 
shown themselves so different from him that they have 
the effrontery to say that because of the care they give 
to the commonwealth they are not able to give atten- 
tion to their private interests, although in fact these 
“ neglected ” interests have advanced to a degree of 
affluence which they would never have even dreamed 
of praying to the gods that they might attain, whereas 
On the question of bribery at this time see Butcher, 
Demosthenes pp. 11 ff. 

+ See Aristophanes, Wasps 655-724. 

¢ Cf. Aristophanes, Wasps 1114 ff. 4 See Paneg. 105. 

* Isocrates’ attitude towards Pericles is set forth at greater 
length in Antid. 234. 

t Thucydides (ii. 65) calls him ‘‘ incorruptible beyond 
suspicion. 

7 See 69, note; Antid. 234. 
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130 Aeyévrwr, tods 8 dad t&v SikaoTypiwv Cavras 
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Kal Tov exKAnoi@y Kal Tay évretbev Anppdatwr 
th” avrois dia Ti evderay hvayracpévous elvat, 
Kal moAAjy xdpw éxyovtas tais eloayyedtats Kat 
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* The burdens of state expense were theoretically carried 
by those best able to bear them. The twelve hundred 
richest citizens were divided in accordance with their wealth 
into twenty classes, called symmories. Special tax levies 
for war purposes were levied upon them in proportion to 
their means. Besides, men of the wealthiest class were 
called upon to perform ‘the “ liturgies ’ at their own expense. 
One of the most burdensome of these was the trierarchy— 
fitting out a battleship for service and maintaining it in 
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our people, for whom they pretend to care, are in 
such straits that not one of our citizens is able to 
live with pleasure or at ease; on the contrary, 
Athens is rife with lamentations. For some are 
driven to rehearse and bewail amongst themselves 
their poverty and privation while others deplore the 
multitude of duties enjoined upon them by the state 
—the liturgies and all the nuisances connected with 
the symmories and with exchanges of property ; 4 
for these are so annoying that those who have means 
find life more burdensome than those who are con- 
tinually in want. 

I marvel that you cannot see at once that no class 
is so inimical to the people as our depraved orators 
and demagogues. For, as if your other misfortunes 
were not enough, their chief desire is that you should 
be in want of your daily necessities, observing that 
those who are able to manage their affairs from their 
private incomes are on the side of the commonwealth 
and of our best counsellors, whereas those who live 
off the law-courts and the assemblies ® and the doles 
derived from them are constrained by their need to 
be subservient to the sycophants and are deeply 
grateful for the impeachments and the indictments ¢ 
and the other sharp practices which are due to the 
sycophants. Wherefore these men would be most 
happy to see all of our citizens reduced to the con- 
fighting trim for one year. Ifa man called upon to undertake 
such a burden felt that another could better afford to stand 
the expense he had the right to demand that he do so or 


else exchange property with him. See Antid. 145, note, 
and the introduction to that discourse. 

> Three obols a day were paid for the attendance of jury- 
men and of members of the General Assembly. See Areop. 
24, 54 and notes; Antid. 152. 

¢ See Antid. 314, note. 
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@ Cf. Antid. 241. 

» This term is almost technical for the aristocratic party, 
but is here used in a broader sense. Cf. Antid. 316. 

° Of. Antid. 318. 

@ Aimed at Chares. Diodorus (xv. 95) says of him: 
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dition of helplessness in which they themselves are 
powerful. And the greatest proof of this is that 
they do not consider by what means they may pro- 
vide a livelihood for those who are in need, but rather 
how they may reduce those who are thought to possess 
some wealth to the level of those who are in poverty. 

What, then, is the way of escape from our present 
ills? I have already discussed most of the points 
which bear upon this question, not in sequence, but 
as each fell into its opportune place. But perhaps it 
will help you to hold them in memory if I attempt to 
bring together and review those which more than 
others press upon our attention. 

The first way by which we can set right and im- 
prove the condition of our city is to select as our 
advisers on affairs of state the kind of men whose 
advice we should desire on our private affairs, and to 
stop thinking of the sycophants as friends of demo- 
eracy and of the good men and true® among us as 
friends of oligarchy,° realizing that no man is by 
nature either the one or the other but that all 
men desire, in each case, to establish that form of 
government in which they are held in honour. The 
second way is to be willing to treat our allies just as 
we would our friends and not to grant them in- 
dependence in words, while in fact giving them over 
to our generals to do with as they please,? and not 
to exercise our leadership as masters but as helpers,® 
since we have learned the lesson that while we are 
stronger than any single state we are weaker than 
all Hellas. And the third way is to consider that 


tods cunudyous ddicav deeréXer. Cf. Aristotle, Phet. iii. 17: 
*Ieoxparys Karyyopet Xdpnros év 7G crupaxing, 
© Cf. Paneg. 80. 
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nothing is more important, save only to show rever- 
ence to the gods, than to have a good name 
among the Hellenes. For upon those who are so 
regarded they willingly confer both sovereign power 
and leadership. 

If, then, you will abide by the advice which I have 
given you, and if, besides, you will prove yourselves 
warlike by training and preparing for war but peace- 
ful by doing nothing contrary to justice,? you will 
render not only this city but all the Hellenes happy 
and prosperous. For no other of the states will dare 
to oppress them; on the contrary, they will hold 
back and studiously avoid aggression when they see 
the power of Athens on the alert and ready to go to 
the aid of the oppressed. But no matter what course 
the rest may take, our own position will be honour- 
able and advantageous ; for if the foremost states 
resolve to abstain from acts of oppression, we shall 
have the credit for this blessing ; but if, on the other 
hand, they attempt to oppress others, then all who 
fear them and suffer evil at their hands will come to 
us for refuge, with many prayers and supplications, 
offering us not only the hegemony but their own 
support. So that we shall not lack for allies to help 
us to check the oppressors but shall find many ready 
and willing to join their forces to our own. For what 
city or what men will not be eager to share our 
friendship and our alliance when they see that the 
Athenians are at once the most just and the most 
powerful of peoples and are at the same time both 
willing and able to save the other states, while need- 
ing no help for themselves? What a turn for the 


2 Repeated from To Nicocles 24. 
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ddukiats Kal paviats mpwrovs «d dpovnoavtas 
mpooThva. 7s Tay “EMjvwv eAevbepias, Kat 
awripas dAAd py Avpedvas adrav KAnOFvar, Kat 
meptprémrous én dpeth ‘yevopévouvs tiv dd€av 
THY TaY Tpoydvuy avaraBetv. 

KeddAaov 8€ tottwy éxeiv’ exw Aéyewv, eis 6 
mdvra Ta TMpoeipnueva ovvrTeiver Kal pds 6 ypr) 
Brézovras Tas mpakes Tas THS TéAcwWS SoKidle. 
dei yap Ads, elzep BovdAdpuefa Stadvoacbar pév 
TAs StaBords ds exopev év TH mapovrt, mavoacbat 
be trav moh€penv Tay parny yeyvoueveny, Tpoaobat 
de TH moNeu THY tyepoviay els Tov dmavra, xpovor, 
pojoa pev amdoas Tas TupavviKas apyas kat Tas 
dvvaoteias, dvadoytoapévous Tas ovpdopas Tas e& 
aurav yeyernuevas, CnAdoat Se Kal pysioacbar 
Tas &v Aaxedaipove Baowretas. exeivots yap a- 
duxely pev Troy é€eorw a Tots Bresrars, Tosovry 
5€ paxapiorérepor Tuyydvovow dvres THY Pia Tas 
rupavvidas KatexdvTwr, daov of ev Tods TOLOYTOVS 
dmoxkrtetvavres Tas peyloras Swpeds mapa TaY 





* Te is now 81 years old. > Cf. Paneg. 80. 
¢ The Spartan kings were powerful in the field, but other- 
wise were subject to the Ephors, who could even have them 
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better should you expect the affairs of our city to 
take when we enjoy such good will from the rest of 
the Hellenes? What wealth will flow into Athens 
when through her all Hellas is made secure? And 
who among men will fail to praise those who will 
have been the authors of blessings so many and so 
great ? 

But I am not able because of my age @ to include in 
my speech all the things which I grasp in my thought, 
save that it is a noble enterprise for us, in the midst 
of the injustice and madness of the rest of the world, 
to be the first to adopt a sane policy and stand forth 
as the champions of the freedom of the Hellenes, to 
be acclaimed as their saviours, not their destroyers,? 
and to become illustrious for our virtues and regain 
the good repute which our ancestors possessed. 

But I have yet to touch upon the chief considera- 
tion of all—that upon which centres everything that 
I have said and in the light of which we should 
appraise the actions of the state. For if we really 
wish to clear away the prejudice in which we are 
held at the present time, we must cease from the 
wars which are waged to no purpose and so gain for 
our city the hegemony for all time ; we must abhor 
all despotic rule and imperial power, reflecting upon 
the disasters which have sprung from them ; and we 
must emulate and imitate the position held by the 
kings of Lacedaemon: they, it is true, have less 
freedom than their private citizens to do wrong,° 
yet are much more enviable than those who hold 
despotic power by force ; for those who take the lives 
of despots are given the highest rewards by their 


put to death. See Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities 
pp. 46 ff. and 57 ff. 
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suptroArevopevwr AapBdvovow, daép éxeivav 3 
of pn TodApa@rres ev tals udyos amofmjoxew d- 
TYLOTEpOL yiyvovTar T@V Tas Takets AetTOvTWY Kal 

144 Tas domidas daoBadAdrvtwv. d&tov ody dpéyeoBar 
THs ToavTYHS Hyepovias. eveote S€ Tois mpaypacw 
Quay tvxely mapa ray “EAAjvev ris tTyshs Tavrys, 
nvTrep éxeivo Tapa rev mohirav Exovow, nv bro0- 

[188] AdBurce THY Sdvapw Thy huetépav 7 Sovreias dAAd 
swrnpias aitiay abrots esecOas. 

M45 TloM&v 8€ Kai Kaddv Adywy évovTwy Tepl THY 
brdbeow tadrnv, enol perv auddtepa cupBovrcver 
mavoacGar A€yovTt, Kal TO pHKos TOD Adyou Kal Td 
TAR00s TOV éerav TeV éudv: Tots bé vewrépois Kal 
paov dcp ovow 7 ey Tapawa Kal mapa 
Kedevopat TowsTa Kal Aeyew Kat ypapew, é€ av 
TAS peyloras Tey mew Kal Tas eifiopévas tats 
GArats KaKd Tapéexew _ Tporpéfovow er dperiy 
Kal Sixaroovyyy, ws év Tats THs ‘EMddos €v- 
mpaylats ovpPaiver kal Ta Tov pioaddwy mpdypnara 
TOA BedAtiw yliyvecbar. 





@ He has in mind the honours shown by the Athenians to 
the ‘ tyrannicides,” Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

& See Philip 80 and Epist. ii. 6. 

¢ The pivaoms was not only despised but suffered 
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fellow-citizens,* whereas those Spartans who are not 
ready to lay down their lives for their kings in battle ® 
are held in greater dishonour than men who desert 
their post and throw away their shields. This, 
then, is the kind of leadership which is worth striving 
for. And this very position of honour which the 
kings of Lacedaemon have from their citizens we 
Athenians have it in our power to win from the 
Hellenes, if only they become convinced that our 
supremacy will be the instrument, not of their en- 
slavement, but of their salvation. 

My subject is not exhausted; there are many 
excellent things to be said upon it, but I am prompted 
by two considerations to stop speaking: the length 
of my discourse and the number of my years. But 
I urge and exhort those who are younger and more 
vigorous than I to speak and write the kind of dis- 
courses by which they will turn the greatest states— 
those which have been wont to oppress the rest— 
into the paths of virtue and justice, since when the 
affairs of Hellas are in a happy and prosperous con- 
dition, it follows that the state of learning and letters 
also is greatly improved.4 
humiliations and penalties. In Athens, which was less 
rigorous than Sparta, he lost his political rights. 

¢ A somewhat academic close, but the state of affairs 


and the state of learning are not dissociated in his mind ; 
“‘ philosophy ”’ is the salvation of the state. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 355 b.c. ended the deplorable “ Social War,” 
which Athens waged against the most powerful mem- 
bers of her Confederacy in the effort to compel them 
to remain under her sway. She was not successful : 
Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium were conceded 
their independence. But there remained still under 
her influence the many weaker members of her 
maritime empire ; and peace, as usual, brought a 
sense of great relief and of false security. 

This is the very time which Isocrates found oppor- 
tune for addressing the Athenians on the “ public 
safety.” ¢ The strength of a state, he warns them, 
consists, not in the walls which gird a city, but in 
the quality of its citizenship and in the spirit which 
animates its polity. In this respect, Athens has no 
ground whatever for pride or even for complacency ; 
for her life has become, he maintains, unsound at 
the core. She is far from being now what she was 
in the days of the old democracy of Solon and of 
Cleisthenes. 

We must be on our guard against the pictures of 


@ This is the view of most competent scholars as to the 
date of the utreopagiticus. See Jebb, Attic Orators ii. 
p- 204; Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 305; Karl 
Miineher’s introduction to the Areopagiticus in his revision 
of Rauchenstein’s edition. 
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degeneracy found in Isocrates and in the other 
orators and philosophers of the fourth century. But 
even when we make due allowance for exaggeration 
in the contrasts which are drawn between the 
“golden age” and the present, we do well to 
reckon with the fact of a change which was not for 
the better.¢ 

Pericles, in the funeral oration recorded by 
Thucydides, said of the Athenians: ‘* Their bodies 
they devote to their country as though they be- 
longed to other men: their true self is their mind, 
which is most truly their own when employed in her 
service.” That expresses something more than an 
ideal of the older democracy. How closely the life 
of the individual was in fact bound up with that of the 
state is revealed in the common use of the word woAc- 
rever Gur, to live as a citizen, instead of the bare term 
to live. But in the fourth century, the Athenians 
were living more and more their own lives, selfishly 
pursuing their own business or living off the state 
rather than for it, and craving increasingly the liberty 
to “ do as they liked.” 

Isocrates’ diagnosis of the trouble and his remedy 
for it are, no doubt, over-simple. The weakness of 
Athens he attributes mainly to an excess of “‘ free- 
dom.” Pure democracy is not to his liking—a polity 
in which election by lot is the last word in the 
equalization of opportunity and the levelling of all 
distinctions. He pleads for a return to the restricted 
democracy of Solon and of Cleisthenes, in which the 
people possessed the sovereign power to elect their 
leaders, but only from the best qualified citizens, 

@ See General Introd. pp. xxxvii ff.; Jebb, Attic Orators 
ii. pp. 14 ff, 
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and to hold them strictly to account for their con- 
duct in office—an aristocracy in effect. Specifically, 
he pleads for the restoration of the old powers of 
the Council of the Areopagus. That Council had in 
early times possessed almost unlimited authority. 
In Solon’s time it was still the greatest power of 
the state, being entrusted with the guardianship of 
the laws, with the supervision over the education 
of youth, with a general censorship over the lives of 
the citizens, and with final authority to fine or other- 
wise punish offenders against law, custom, or taste.% 

No doubt it irritated many by its conservative 
influence and sometimes abused its power, but it is 
noteworthy that it was everywhere and at all times 
held in high respect. Aeschylus’s tribute to it in the 
Eumenides,’ put in the mouth of Athena, the guardian 
deity of the state, is an eloquent expression of the 
common feeling : 


This Court, majestic, incorruptible, 
Instant in anger, over those who sleep, 
The sleepless watcher of my land I set.¢ 


It continued to be held in awe even after Ephialtes, 
in the interest of a more complete democracy, had 
shorn it of most of its powers. But from this time 
on, Isocrates holds, Athenian life declined in the 
matter of sober living and of willing service to the 
state—a view in which he is supported by the cir- 
cumstantial account of Aristotle in his sketch of the 
development of the Athenian constitution.¢ 


@ See 37, note. 
> 683 ff 
¢ Jebb’s translation. 
4 See his Constitution of Athens 26. 
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The discourse is cast in the form of an oration 
appropriate to be delivered before the General 
Assembly of Athens, and the fiction is consistently 
maintained throughout, although it was composed 
entirely for a reading public.? 


2 See General Introd. p. xxx. 


APEONATITIKOX 


140] TloAAods dudv ofpar Pavpdlew yvrwd mote 
yropny €xwv rept awrypias THY mpdcodor éotnad- 
Ly, wo7ep Tijs morews év Kwddvois ovens 7 
opadepars avrTh Tov Tpayparey xabeoTnKOTwr, 
aAN’ od mretous wey Tpujpers a Staxogias KEKTN- 
Hevys, etpiyay dé kat Ta mept THY xepav dyovons, 

2 Kal TOV Kara OdAarrav dpxovons, étt b€ ov 
pdxovs éxovons modAobs pev Tods étoiuws Hiv, 
qv te dén, BonOjaovras, woAd S€ mAetovs Tods 
Tas ouvtagets vroteAobytas Kal 7d mpootaTTd- 
Hevoy moLotvras' wy vrapxovTwy Huds péev av Ts 
droerev cixds elvar Oappety ds méppw TAY KivddYwWY 
dvras, Tots 5° eyOpois Tots AyeTépors mpoonKe 
dedrevan Kai BovrAeveobar mEpi THs abtay cwrnpias. 

3 “Ypets pev odv old’ dr TovTw ypwpevor 7TH 

oytond Kal Tis euis mpooddsov Karadpoveire, 
‘ ~ x , V € / é ~ é 
Kal maoav éAmilere thy ‘ENdSa tadTn 7H Suvdpes 
KaTacynoev eyw Se d adtd tatra Tuyxavw 
dedids. op@ yap THv méAewr Tas dpiora mparrew 





9 Strictly, what my purpose was. The aorist tense reflects 
the fact that the Athenian orators had to give written notice, 
in advance, of any subject they proposed to discuss before 
the General Assembly. See § 15. 

> The second Athenian Confederacy, organized in 378 B.c. 
See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
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Many of you are wondering, I suppose, what in the 
world my purpose is¢ in coming forward to address 
you on the public safety, as if Athens were in danger 
or her affairs on an uncertain footing, when in fact 
she possesses more than two hundred ships-of-war, 
enjoys peace throughout her territory, maintains her 
empire on the sea,” and has, furthermore, many allies 
who, in case of any need, will readily come to her 
aid,¢ and many more allies who are paying their 
contributions ? and obeying her commands. With 
these resources, one might argue that we have every 
reason to feel secure, as being far removed from 
danger, while our enemies may well be anxious and 
take thought for their own safety. 

Now you, I know, following this reasoning, disdain 
my coming forward, and are confident that with this 
power you will hold all Hellas under your control. 
But as for myself, it is because of these very things 
that I am anxious; for I observe that those cities 


¢ He refers here, probably, to allies by special treaty as 
distinguished from the allies next mentioned, who were 
members of the Confederacy and under the leadership of 
Athens. The latter paid their quotas into the Athenian 
treasury for the support of the Confederate navy. 

4 In the second Confederacy the word otvraés (contribu- 
tion) was used instead of ¢dpos (tribute) which became an 
odious term in the Confederacy of Delos. Cf. Antid. 123. 
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olopevas KdKtoTo. BovAevopevas Kal tas pddvora 
Dappovoas ets mheiorous xwBivous xabiarapévas. 
4 atriov dé Tovrey éortv, ort Trav dyabeav Kat Tov 
Kak@v ovdev ad76 Kal? atro Tapaytyvera Tots 
dvOpdarrots, aAAa ouvréraxrar Kal cuvaxorovbet 
Tots pev trAovTOLs Kai tats SuvacTelas dvoia Kal 
pera, TavTns dkodacia, vats 8 évdelars Kal rats 
[141] Tamewvdrnoe cewppoovvn Kat ToNAt feTpLoTyS, 
5 Wore xaAerov eivae Siayvervat morépay dy TUS 
SeEauro Tov pwepidwr Toure Tots mratot Tots 
adtoo Karahureiy. Wouyzev yap av ék pev tis 
pavdorépas elvat Soxovans emt TO BéArvov ws emi 
76 TOAD Tas mpatets emdidovoas, ex bé€ THs 
KpeitTovos atvonervns ent 7d xeipov _ Ovapevas 
6 petaminrev. Kal Tovrwr eveyicely éyw Trapa- 
delypata mActoTa pev ex Trav duwrikdy mpay- 
parr, muKvordras yap tadra Aap Paver Tas 
petaBords, ob pay ara pelle ye kal pavepwrepa 
Tots dxovovow ek TOV hpiv Kal Aaredarpoviors 
aupBdvrwv. yels te yap dvacrdrou peev THs 
moAews bro Ta BapBapwv yeyernperns dia. TO 
dedievae Kat mpooexew Tov vobv Tots mpdypacw 
empwrtevoaey Tv “EAjvwv, eed 8 ay- 
umépBAjrov wnOnuev mo Suvajuy exew, Tapa 
7 fuKpov TAbopev efavdparroduab van: Aaxedaudviot 
TE TO bev qTaAaLov €. ék davrwv Kab TATEWOV qTOAEwV 





® See General Introd, p. xxsiii. 
» Cf. Archid. 103 ff. 
¢ Athens, then an unwalled city, was temporarily aban- 
doned by her people before the Battle of Salamis, and 
destroyed by the troops of Xerxes. After the Persian Wars, 
she became the head of the Confederacy of Delos. See 
Archid, 42 ff, and Paneg. 71-72. 
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which think they are in the best circumstances are 
wont to adopt the worst policies, and that those 
which feel the most secure are most often involved in 
danger. The cause of this is that nothing of either 
good or of evil visits mankind unmixed, but that 
riches and power are attended and followed by folly, 
and folly in turn by licence ;¢ whereas poverty and 
lowliness are attended by sobriety and great modera- 
tion ; so that it is hard to decide which of these lots 
one should prefer to bequeath to one’s own children. 
For we shall find that from a lot which seems to be 
inferior men’s fortunes generally advance to a better 
condition,? whereas from one which appears to be 
superior they are wont to change to a worse. Of 
this truth I might cite examples without number 
from the lives of individual men, since these are sub- 
ject to the most frequent vicissitudes ; but instances 
which are more important and better known to my 
hearers may be drawn from the experiences of our 
city and of the Lacedaemonians. As for the Athen- 
ians, after our city had been laid waste by the 
barbarians, we became, because we were anxious 
about the future and gave attention to our affairs, 
the foremost of the Hellenes ;* whereas, when we 
imagined that our power was invincible, we barely 
escaped being enslaved.4 Likewise the Lacedae- 
monians, after having set out in ancient times from 
obscure and humble cities, made themselves, because 


4 At the end of the Peloponnesian War, Athens was at 
the mercy of Sparta and the Spartan allies. The latter 
proposed that Athens be utterly destroyed and her citizens 
sold into slavery, but the Spartans refused to allow the 
city “which had done a great service to Hellas” to be 
reduced to slavery. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 19-20. Cf. Peace 78, 
105; Plataicus 32; Antid. 319. 
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€ Od } A A A ~ ‘ 
oppnlevtes dia TO cwhpdvws Chv Kal oTpatiw= 
TiK@s Karéoxov IleAomdvynoov, pera Sé ratra 
a s ~ 
petlov dpovijcavtes tod Séovros, Kai daBdvtes 
‘ be: lod 
Kat THY KaTa yhv Kal THY KaTd OdAdaTTay apynv, 
2 ~ 
els Tovs adtovs KwdUvous KatéaTnCaY wiv. 
” EN 
8 “Oorts ody e’das TocatTas petaBodas yeyern- 
f x 
févas Kal TyAtkadTas Suvdpes ovTw Tayéws 
/ a lol 
dvatpeDeicas mortever Tots mapodot, Atay avdontds 
? a “~ 
€oTw, dAdws Te Kal THs pev TOAcCWS Ud TOAD 
KaTade€otepoy viv mpattovons 7 Kat’ éxeivov 
Tov xpdvov, Tod dé picovs Tob Tav “EAjvwr Kai 
Ths €x@pas ths mpos Baoida madw dvaxexat- 
viaperns, a TéTE KaTeTOAunoEV Has. 

9 “Amop& dé adrepov brodAdBw pndev perdew dpiv 
TaY Kowdy mpaypatwv 4 dpovrile pev adtav, 
els tobro 8° dyatobyoias Yeev Hore AavOdvew 
buds «ls donv tapaxynv  mdAts KabéorynKev. 
éolkate yap oUTw diaxeyevors avOpwaors, olrives 
amdoas pev tas modes tas emt Opdeyns am- 

, Fs + a Fa 4 #. > 
oAwAeKdres, TAciw 8 4H xidta tTadavTa pdrny eis 
A 7. > # ‘ a8 Ay oe 
190 Tous Edvous avndwKdtes, mpos 5€ Tovs “EAAnvas 
a A ~ EA - e: 
daBePrAnpévor Kat TH BapBapw moAduror yeyovdrtes, 





@ See Paneg. 61 5 Panath, 253 ff. ; 

> The Spartan supremacy began with the triumph over 
Athens in 404 8.c. and ended with the defeat at Leuctra, 
371 Bc. See Vol. I. p. 402, footnote. Cf. Phil. 47. After 
L.euctra, Athens, in her turn, saved Sparta from destruction. 
See Phil. 44 and note. 

¢ For the language ef. Archid. 48. 

4 By the bitter ‘Social War.’? See General Introd. 
p. Xxxvili. 
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they lived temperately and under military discipline, 
masters of the Peloponnesus ;? whereas later, when 
they grew overweening and seized the empire both 
of the sea and of the land, they fell into the same 
dangers as ourselves.? 

Whoever, therefore, knowing that such great vicis- 
situdes have taken place and that such mighty powers 
have been so quickly brought to naught, yet trusts 
in our present circumstances, is all too foolish,° 
especially since Athens is now in a much less favour- 
able condition than she was at that time, while the 
hatred ¢ of us among the Hellenes and the enmity ¢ 
of the great King, which then brought disaster to our 
arms, have been again revived. 

I am in doubt whether to suppose that you care 
nothing for the public welfare or that you are con- 
cerned about it, but have become so obtuse that you 
fail to see into what utter confusion our city has 
fallen. For you resemble men in that state of 
mind—you who have lost all the cities in Thrace,’ 
squandered to no purpose more than a thousand 
talents on mercenary troops,’ provoked the ill-will 
of the Hellenes and the hostility of the barbarians, 
and, as if this were not enough, have been compelled 


¢ In the course of the “ Social War,” the Athenian general 
Chares had aided the satrap Artabazus in his revolt against 
Artaxerxes HII. See Diodorus xvi. 22. 

4 Not all the cities on the northern coast of the Aegean 
(Thrace), but those on the Chalcidian peninsula, notably 
Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea, and Olynthus, which had 
fallen under the power or under the influence of Philip of 
Macedon. See Demosthenes’ first Philippic 4. 

® Athenian forces were now largely made up of paid 
foreigners, recruited from everywhere. See Peace 44-47; 
Demosthenes’ first Philippie 20. 
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ére 5€ rods péev OnBaiwy dirovs adlew Hvay- 

Kagpévot, tovs 8° aerépovs adta@v auppdyous 

amohwArexdres, emt tovatras mpdgeow edayyéAa. 

pev dis %dn reOdKapev, pabvpdrepov 8 sept 

abrav éxkAnodlopey radv mdvra ta S€ovTa 
é 

TpatTorTwy. 

Kat ratz’ eixdtws Kal mowtpev Kat maoyopev: 
ovdev yap oldvre yiyvecbar Kata tpdmov Tots py) 
Kadds mepi GAns THs Swoixjoews BeBovdevpevors, 
dav édv kal katopbdowor epi twas TV mpdkewv 
7 Sia t8ynv H Sv avdpds aperiv, pixpov Sdia- 
Aurdvres TaAW eis Tas adTas amoptas KaTéaTyGAP. 
kal tabra yvoin tis av ex TeV wept Huds yeyevn- 

tA € f A ~ ¢ sf ig \ A , 
fev’ anaans yap tis “EAAdSos bro ri méAu 
yuav brorecovans Kal peta TV Kévwvos vav- 
paxiay Kal peta tiv Tiynobdov orparnyiar, 
ovdéva xpovoy Tas edtuxias Katacxely HdvvjOnuEr, 
arAd taxéws Sieoxapipnodpcba Kat SveAvoapev 
adrds. modAretav yap 7H dp0&s av tots mpaypact 
xXpnoapévny ots eyoue odte Kars Cytodpev. 
Kaito Tas edtpaylas amartes iopev kal mapayryvo- 
pévas Kal mapapevovoas ov Tots Ta Tetyn KaANOTA 
kal péylora mrepiPeBAnuevois, oddé Tois pera 
mAciatwv avOpwmwy eis tov abrov Témov aur- 





@ Probably the Messenians, who had been made _ in- 
dependent of Sparta by the Thebans. See Introduction to 
Archidamus. Demosthenes, in his speech For the Megalo- 
politans, criticizes the Athenians for their folly in pledging 
themselves to aid the Messenians against Spartan aggression. 
See especially § 9. 

> Such powerful states as Chios, Byzantium, and Rhodes 
were lost to the Athenian Confederacy by the peace following 
the ‘‘ Social War.’’ Of the seventy-five cities which belonged 
to the Confederacy the majority remained loyal. See § 2. 
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te save the friends of the Thebans ¢ at the cost of 
losing our own allies®; and yet to celebrate the 
good news of such accomplishments we have twice 


now offered grateful sacrifices to the gods.° and we - 


deliberate about our affairs more complaisantly than 
men whose actions leave nothing to be desired ! 
And it is to be expected that acting as we do we 
should fare as we do; for nothing can turn out well 
for those who neglect to adopt a sound policy for the 
conduct of their government as a whole. On the 
contrary, even if they do succeed in their enterprises 
now and then, either through chance or through the 
genius of some man,? they soon after find themselves 
in the same difficulties as before, as anyone may see 
from what happened in our own history. For when 
all Hellas fell under the power of Athens, after the 
naval victory of Conon and the campaign of Timo- 
theus, we were not able to hold our good fortune 
any time at all, but quickly dissipated and destroyed 
it. For we neither possess nor do we honestly seek 
to obtain a polity which can properly deal with our 
affairs. And yet we all know that success does not 
visit and abide with those who have built around 
themselves the finest and the strongest walls,‘ nor 
with those who have collected the greatest popula- 


© Diodorus (xvi. 22) records the celebration in Athens of 
the victory of Chares, supporting the rebellion of the Satrap 
Artabazus, over Artaxerxes III. See § 8, note. The occasion 
of the second celebration is not known. 

* The reference is to the victorious campaigns of Conon 
and his son Timotheus. See Paneg. 142, 154; Phil. 61-64; 
Antid, 107 ff. 

¢ In the disastrous ‘‘ Social War.” 

1 Cf. Thue. vii. 77: dvdpes yap rods, Kal ob relyn ovde 
vijes avdpGv xevai. Also Alcaeus fr. 28, 29 L.C.L., and Sir 
William Jones, What Constitutes a State. 
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nOporapévots, GAAG Tots dptara Kal owdpovéotara 
l47iv atrav wéAw B81orKxodow. gor yap puy7 
modews oddev érepov q modureta, Tooatryy exovea 
Svvapu 6 donv mep ev odpare ppovnars. atrn yap 
€orw % Bovdcvopery mepi amavrwy, Kal Ta pev 
aya0a SiadvdAdrrovaa, tas dé aupdopas diaded- 
yovoa. tatty Kal tods vdpouvs Kal rods piropas 
Kat Tovs idimTas dvayKaidy é€oTw dpotodobar, 
Kal mpaTTew ovTwWsS ExdoToUs olay mep av TavTHV 
15 €xywow. As jpucts StehOapudryns obdev dpovrTiLoper, 
ovoe oKoTobpiey O7ws eravopbwaopev adryy: GAN 
emi prev TOY épyaornpiwy Kabilovres Karnyopobpev 
Tay Kabeotmtwv, Kal Adyowev ws oddéroT’ ev 
Snpokpatia KdKiov emoditevOnpev, ev 8 ois 
mpaypact Kal tais Sravoiais als eyopev paddov 
av7ny ayara@pev THs bro THY mpoydvwr Kara- 
Aetpbeians. 
‘Yep is eyw Kat tods Adyous pédAw moreiabar 
16 Kal TV mpdcodov direypaxpayny. edpioxe yap 
[143] TaVvTHy peony av yevoperny Kal Tay peMovreaw 
KIvOULWY dmotpomy kal Tay Tmapovrwy KaKk@v 
draddayny, jv eedjowper exeivny tiv Sypo- 
Kpatiav avadaBeiv, Hv LdAwv prev 6 SyuotiKesTatos 
yevopevos évopobernce, Kreobdvys 5é€ 6 Tods 
tupavvous éxBadwy Kai tov Shyov Katayaywy 
17 wddw ée& apyijs Karéaornoev. FAs odx av eviporpev 
ovTe SnpoTiKwTépav ovTE TH TdAEL GAAov ovp- 





@ Cf. Panath. 1388; Aristotle, Politics 1295 a 40; Demo- 
sthenes, Against Timocr. 210. 
> In the market-place, especially the barber shops. 
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tion in one place, but rather with those who most 
nobly and wisely govern their state. For the soul of 
a state is nothing else than its polity,¢ having as 
much power over it as does the mind over the body ; 
for it is this which deliberates upon all questions, 
seeking to preserve what is good and to ward off 
what is disastrous ; and it is this which of necessity 
assimilates to its own nature the laws, the public 
orators and the private citizens; and all the 
members of the state must fare well or ill according 
to the kind of polity under which they live. And 
yet we are quite indifferent to the fact that our polity 
has been corrupted, nor do we even consider how 
we may redeem it. It is true that we sit around in 
our shops ® denouncing the present order and com- 
plaining that never under a democracy have we been 
worse governed, but in our actions and in the senti- 
ments which we hold regarding it we show that we 
are better satisfied with our present democracy than 
with that which was handed down to us by our 
forefathers. 

It is in favour of the democracy of our forefathers 
that I intend to speak, and this is the subject on 
which I gave notice that I would address you. For 
I find that the one way—the only possible way 
-—which can avert future perils from us and deliver 
us from our present ills is that we should be willing 
to restore that earlier democracy which was instituted 
by Solon, who proved himself above all others the 
friend of the people, and which was re-established 
by Cleisthenes, who drove out the tyrants and 
brought the people back into power—a government 
than which we could find none more favourable 
to the populace or more advantageous to the 
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fépovoar. TeKpyprov dé péyotov: of pev yap 
exetvn xpwpevor, ToAAA Kat Kara Svampagédpevor 
Kat rapa méow dvOpammos eddoxipynoartes, Tap’ 
Exdvtwy Tov “ENjvwv tiv Wyepoviay éAaBov, ot 
d€ rhs vov mapotons emOupjoavres, b7O TavTWW 
puonbevres Kal 7oMa Kat Sewa wabdvres, puxpov 
anédmov Tob py Tats coxdrats ovppopats TE pt~ 

1s wecetv. Kaito. Tas xp?) ravryy Thy ToATelav 
erawvely 7) oTépye Tv TosovTwY pev KaKa@V 
aiTiav mpdTepov yevoperny, viv dé Kal? éxacrov 
Tov évauTov émt To yeipov depoperyv; amas 8 
ob xpy dedvdvar put) TowavTys émiddcews yeyvopéevys 
TeXeuT@r7es eis TpaxvTepa mpdypata TH TOTE 
yevonevuy eEoxeiAwper; 

19 “Iva 8€ py ovdAAnBdnv pdvov dxynKodtes, aA 
axpipas eiddres movjobe Kai tiv aipeow Kal THY 
Kpiow adv, duétepov prev épyov éoti mapacyelv 
buds adrtods mpocéxovras Tov voby Tots br’ euod 
Acyopevos, eyo 8 ws av Sivwpat ouvropwrara 
mept apdotépwr TovTwY Tepdcopat dueADeiv mpos 
bpas. 

299 Ob yap Kaz’ éxeivoy zov xpovov tiv wéAw d- 
oiKobvres KaTEGTHOAVTO TOATEiaY OUK dvdpaTe LEV 
T@ KowoTdTw Kal TpaoTdTw Wpocayopevoperny, 
ent 5€ tev mpdgewv od ToLadTHY Tots éevTUyydvovce 
patvoevyv, 088 7} rTobrov Tov Tpdémov éraideve 
rovs moAlras Wal? Hyetcbar THY fev axodaciav 
Sypoxpatiav, Thy S€ wapavopiay eAevbepiav, tiv 





@ For Solon and Cleisthenes as the authors of the restricted 
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whole city.t The strongest proof of this is that 
those who enjoyed this constitution wrought many 
noble deeds, won the admiration of all mankind, and 
took their place, by the common consent of the 
Hellenes, as the leading power of Hellas ; whereas 
those who were enamoured of the present constitu- 
tion made themselves hated of all men, suffered 
many indignities, and barely escaped falling into the 
worst of all disasters.2 And yet how can we praise 
or tolerate a government w hich has in the past been 
the cause of so many evils and which is now year by 
year ever drifting on from bad to worse? And how 
can we escape the fear that if we continue to progress 
after this fashion we may finally run aground on 
rocks more perilous than those which at that time 
loomed before us ? 

But in order that you may make a choice and 
come to a decision between the two constitutions, 
not from the summary statement you have just 
heard, but from exact “knowledge, it behoves you, 
for your part, to render yourselves attentive to what 
I say, while I, for my part, shall try to explain them 
both to you as briefly as I can. 

For those who directed the state in the time of 
Solon and Cleisthenes did not establish a polity which 
in name merely was hailed as the most impartial 
and the mildest of governments, while in practice 
showing itself the opposite to those who lived 
under it, nor one which trained the citizens in such, 
fashion that they looked upon insolence as democracy, 
lawlessness as liberty. impudence of speech as equal- 


democracy of Athens cf. Antid. 232. For Isocrates’ political 
ideas see General Introd. p. xxxviii. 
> Cf. $6 and note. 
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5€ mappyoiav tcovopiar, tiv 8 e€ovaiay Tob mavra' 
movety eddayoviav, dAAd pucotca Kal KoAdlovca 
Tods totodtous Bedriovs Kal awdpovearépous 
admavras Tovs ToAiTas émoincev. 

Méyeorov om abrots ovveBadero mpos TO KAADS 
oixety THY 7odw, 6 ort Svoiv é toornrow vopulopévau 
elvat, Kal THs pe Tavrov dmracw drrovepovons Tijs 
dé To Tpoo7jKov éxdorots, ovK nyvoovy Thy 
XpyTyLWTEpay, ddAd Ty pev TOV adrav aéotcav 
Tous _Xpyorovs Kal Tovs Tovnpovs dmedoxipalov 
ws od dixaiav odaar, THY b€ Kata THY aktay ExacTov 
Tysdoav Kat KodAdlovaavy mponpoivto, Kai dia 
Tavrns @kovv TH wodw, ovK €& dmdvroy Tas 
dpxas KAnpoovres aAAd Tods Bedrtorous Kat TovS 
ixavwTdrous ep é exaoTov TOV epyeov mpokpivortes. 
Towovrous yap TmeLov eveobar Kal Tovs dAdous, 
olol wep av dow ot TOY TpayyaTwv émararobrres. 

*Ezeara kal SypotucwTépay evduulov elvas TavTnV 
ry Kardoracw Y Thy dua tod Aayxdvew yeyvo- 
bevy: ev pev yap TH KAnpwcet Thy Tox Bpa- 
Bevoew, Kat woAAdKes AnfeoBat Tas dpyas Tous 
ddryapyias émiOupodvras, ev 8€ 7H mpoxpivew 
Tos EMLELKEDTATOUS Tov dFjpov éoeobat KUpLov 


1 ravra Coray (ef. Panath. 131): rafza mss. 





2 Yor similar caricatures of the later Athenian democracy 
see Thuc. iii. 82. 4 ff., and especially Plato, Republic 560-561. 

> For these two kinds of equality ef. Nicocles 14 ff.; To 
Nicocles 14; Plato, Republic 558c, and Laws 7573, c; 
Aristotle, Polities 1801 a 26 ff. 

¢ The method of electing the various magistrates changed 
from time to time, and is much less simple than Isocrates 
here represents it to be. For example, election of the chief 
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ity, and licence to do what they pleased as happiness,* 
but rather a polity which detested and punished such 
men and by so doing made all the citizens better 
and wiser. 

But what contributed most to their good govern- 
ment of the state was that of the two recognized 
kinds of equality—that which makes the same 
award to all alike and that which gives to each 
man his due ?—they did not fail to grasp which 
was the more serviceable ; but, rejecting as unjust 
that which holds that the good and the bad are 
worthy of the same honours, and preferring rather 
that which rewards and punishes every man according 
to his deserts, they governed the city on this prin- 


but selecting the best and the ablest for each function 
of the state; for they believed that the rest of the 
people would reflect the character of those who w ere / 
placed in charge of their affairs. 

Furthermore they considered that this way of 
appointing magistrates was also more democratic 
than the casting of lots, since under the plan of 
election by lot chance would decide the issue and 
the partizans of oligarchy would often get the 
offices ; whereas under the plan of selecting the 
worthiest men, the people would have in their 
magistrates, the archons, by lot (though from a previously 
selected group) is at least as old as Solon. On the other 
hand, in Isocrates’ day officers who had supervision over 
military and financial affairs were elected by ‘‘ show of 
hands” in the General Assembly. See Gilbert, Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. trans.) pp. 216 ff. It 
seems clear, however, that after Cleisthenes all classes 
of citizens, the poor as well as the rich, became eligible to 
the offices (Plutarch, Aristides 22) and that election by lot 
became increasingly a device to further pure democracy. 
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EXéobat tods ayandvras padiota TH KabeoTaoav 
moAttetav. 

Airwov 8 on Tob rabra Tots Toots: _dpéoxew 
Kal py] Tepipaxyrous elvat Tas dpyds, OTe pepa- 
Onxdres Hoav epydlecbar kal deidcobar, Kai a) 
Tov pev olkeiwy dyedcty rots 3° ddAoTpiows ém- 
Bovredew, pnd ex trav Sypociwy ta adérep’ 
abvrayv Stoucetv, aA’ é« t&v éxaarous UTApYOVTWY, 
et more Serjoee, Tots Kowwols emapKetv, pnd 
axpiéarepov eidévar Tas ex THY dpyelwy mpoc- 
dSous e] Tas ex TaY idiwy yeyvopevas avrois. 
otTw 8° daretxov70, apddpa Tey THs Toews, ware 
xarercirepov a ev excetvous Tots xXpovous edpetv 
Tovs Bovdopevous dpxew viv tods pydev deo- 
pevous: ov yap éuroptay anda Aevroupytay evopurbov 
elvat Ty Tay Kowa émipéAcrav, 008” amo THs 
TMpaTns Hugpas eoxdmovv éAGdvtes ef te Aupa 

é e / Ld > 33 A. 
mapadedoizacw ou TpOTEpov ApXOVTEs, aAra TOAD 
paAAov et twos mpdypatos KaTnueAjKace Tov 
tédos éyew KaTeTTELyovTWY. 

‘Os 6€ cuvrépws ecimetv, exetvor dreyvwxdres 
Hoay ott Set Tov prev Sijuov womep TUpavvoy 
Kabordvat Tas apxas Kal KoAddlew tods e&apap- 
Tdvovras kal Kpivey Tept TOY apdicPyrovpevwr, 

@ He is thinking of pay, not only for the magistrates, but 
for attendance at the sessions of the jury courts, of the 
General Assembly, etc. See Peace 130. Aristotle (Constitu- 
tion of Athens 24) states that since the changes which were 
introduced by Aristides over twenty thousand Athenians 
earned their livelihood in public service of one sort or 


another. In the same work (62) he gives a brief sketch of 


the pay for such services. 
» For the public spirit of the old democracy see Paneg. 
76; Peace 42 ff.; Panath. 145 ff. 
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hands the power to choose those who were most 7 © - 
attached to the existing constitution. : 

The reason why this plan was agreeable to the 
majority and why they did not fight over the offices 
was because they had been schooled to be in- 
dustrious and frugal, and not to neglect their own 
possessions and conspire against the possessions 
of others, and not to repair their own fortunes out 
of the public funds,.* but rather to help out the 
commonwealth, should the need arise, from their 
private resources,’ and not to know more accurately ~~ 
the incomes derived from the public offices than 
those which accrued to them from their own estates. 

So severely did they abstain from what belonged tos 
the state that it was harder in those days to find hb 
men who were willing to hold office ¢ than it is now ie 
to find men who are not begging for the privilege ; 

for they did not regard a charge over public affairs 

as a chance for private gain but as a service to the 
state; neither did they from their first day in 
office seek to discover whether their predecessors 
had overlooked any source of profit, but much 
rather whether they had neglected any business of 

the state which pressed for settlement. 

In a word, our forefathers had resolved that 
the people, as the supreme master of the state, 
should appoint the magistrates, call to account 
those who failed in their duty, and judge in cases 
of dispute; while those citizens who could afford 


¢ Cf. Panath. 146; Plato, Republic 347 8, 520 >; Ruskin, 
Crown of Wild Olive: “ No one ever teaches well who 
wants to teach or governs well who wants to govern: it is 
an old saying (Plato’s, but I know not if his first) and as 
wise as old.” 
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A A 4 ” ia ‘\ f € nf 
Tovs 5€ ayodny adyew dSvvapevovs Kal Blov tkavor 
KexTnevous eémyseActobar THY Kowa aorep 

27 oikéTas, Kal Sixaiovs pev yevoyevevs émraweicbar 
Kal orépyew TavTn TH TYLA, KaK@s dé Sioixrjoavras 
pndepds avyyveipns Tvyxavew GAAa Tals peylorats 
Cnyiars mepimintew. Kaitow ms dv tis evpor 

an 
tavTyns BeBatorépav 7 Suxatorépav Synpoxpariay, 
a ‘ 
Ths rods pev Suvatwrdrovs eénl tas mpd€éeis 
Kabiardons, abr&v b€ rodtwv tov Sijpov Kvpiov 
movovons ; 
> a - a 

28 «TS peév oby obvTaypa Tis moALTEias ToLodToY Fv 
adrois: padwov 8 éx rotTwv Katapabeity ws Kal 
Ta Kal? nuépav éxdorny dpO@s Kat vopipws 

3 4 a 
mpattovres duetéAcoav. avdykn yap Tots epi 
dAwy TV mpaypatwv Kaddas tas brobéces me- 
‘ 
Tompevois Kal Ta pépn Tov adrov tpdmov éxew 
éxeivots. 
4. “~ A 3.5 ‘ A 7, * fo 

29 Kai apa@rov pev ta mept tovs Beovs, evreiPev 

A ” - > > tA. 5° > Es 
yap dpyecbat Sixatov, odk avwpuddAws o¥d aTaKTws 

wo? > , wo > a, 29? € / A 
ovr’ eepdmevov ot7 wpyialov: obS omdre pev 
dd€etev adrois, Tpiaxoaiovs Bots émepmov, é7dT€ 
, 
dé TUyoLev, Tas Tatplovs Ovaoias eEédevToV: ode TAS 
e € f a 
prev émiférovs éoptds, als éariacis tis mpocein, 





@ Aristotle (Politics 1274 a 15 ff.) states that Solon gave to 
the populace the sovereign power of selecting their magis- 
trates and of calling them to account, though the selection 
had to be made from “ men of reputation and means.” 

> The same idea is developed in Panath. 147. 

¢ This is almost a poetic formula. Cf. Aleman fr. 3; 
Theocritus xvii. 1; Aratus, Phaenomena 1. 

4 The reference is, apparently, to special or occasional 
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the time and possessed sufficient means? should 
devote themselves to the care of the commonwealth, 
as servants of the people, entitled to receive com- 
mendation if they proved faithful to their trust, and 
contenting themselves with this honour, but con- 
demned, on the other hand, if they governed badly, 
to meet with no mercy, but to suffer the severest 
punishment.? And how, pray, could one find a 
democracy more stable or more just than _ this, 
which appointed the most capable men to have 
charge of its affairs but gave to the people authority 
over their rulers ? 

Such was the constitution of their polity, and from 
this it is easy to see that also in their conduct day 
by day they never failed to act with propriety and 
justice ; for when people have laid sound foundations 
for the conduct of the whole state it follows that in 
the details of their lives they must reflect the 
character of their government. 

First of all as to their conduct towards the gods 
—for it is right to begin with them ‘—they were not 
erratic or irregular in their worship of them or in 
the celebration of their rites; they did not, for 
example, drive three hundred oxen in procession to 
the altar,? when it entered their heads to do so, 
while omitting, when the caprice seized them, the 
sacrifices instituted by their fathers ;¢ neither did 
they observe on a grand scale the festivals imported 
festivals such as those mentioned in §10. He may have in 
mind here the festival held in honour of Chares’ victory 
over Artaxerxes III., since that Athenian general was so 
generously paid by Artabazus that he could afford to 
on a drove of cattle for the celebration. See Diodorus 
XVI. 22. 

¢ Cf. To Nicocles 20. 
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peyadomper@s Hyov, ev dé tols dywwrdrous rev 
lepdv avo pcbwparwr eOvov- arn’ éxeivo pLovov 
eTHPOUV, dmws pondev pyre TOY watpiwv Kata- 
Avoovet par ew Tay voyilouévwy mpoobrjcovaw: 
od yap év tats ohurenetats evdputlov elvat wi 
edacBevav, GAN ev TO prydev Kiely dv adrois of 
mpdyovot mapédocav. Kal ydp To. Kal Ta Tapa 
Tov Jedv odk euTAjKtws od Tapaywdads adrois 
ovveBauvev, aan’ edxaipws Kal mpos TIP épyaciay 
THs XWpas Kal mpos ld ouyKopdny TOV Kapray. 

HaparAnoins dé rots etpnpLevous Kal 7d mpos 
opas avtovs dusKovy. od yap peovov mepl Tov 
Kowav apovdovy, dAAd Kal wept Tov idtov Biov 
Tocavrny émroLouvTo mpdvoav aAAHAwY, dony TEP 
xp) TOUS <b ppovobvras Kab marpidos Kowwvobvras. 
ol TE yap TEVEOTEPOL Tv ToATovY Tocotrov 
dametxov Tou pOoveiv Tots TrAciw KEKTHHEVOLS, wat” 
opotus EKHOOVTO THY ole Tey peydAuy womep 
TOV operépe abray, youpevoe TH éxetvenv ev- 
Satpoviav adtots edropiav brdpyew: ol Te Tas odolas 
éxovres ody OTwWS bTEpewpwv Tods KaTadeéaTEpoY 
ampartovras, aAd’ btroAapBavovtes alaxuvny avrots 
elvat THY TOV Trohurav drropiav em7pvvov Tats 
évdelais, Tois pev yewpylas én [eT plats proba 
ceat mapadiddvres, Tous dé Kar’ eptropiav exmep- 
movres, Tots om cis Tas dAdas epyacias adopyny 
TapeXOvTEs. od yap éd<diecay ay) dvoty Oarepov 
maborev, 7) mavTwy atepyetev, 7) TOAAA mpdypaTa 





Athens was very hospitable to foreign cults, whose 
ote and display made them popular and caused the 
old-fashioned rites to be observed perfunctorily. 
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from abroad,* whenever these were attended by a 
feast, while contracting with the lowest bidder for 
the sacrifices demanded by the holiest rites of their 
religion. For their only care was not to destroy 
any institution of their fathers and to introduce 
nothing which was not approved by custom, believing 
that reverence consists, not in extravagant ex- 
penditures, but in disturbing none of the rites which 
their ancestors had handed on to them. And so 
also the gifts of the gods were visited upon them, 
not fitfully or capriciously, but seasonably both for 
the ploughing of the land and for the ingathering of 
its fruits. 

In the same manner also they governed their 
relations with each other. For not only were they 
of the same mind regarding public affairs, but in 
their private life as well they showed that degree 
of consideration for each other which is due from 
men who are right-minded and partners in a common 
fatherland. The less well-to-do among the citizens 
were so far from envying those of greater means 
that they were as solicitous for the great estates as 
for their own, considering that the prosperity of the 
rich was a guarantee of their own well-being. Those 
who possessed wealth, on the other hand, did not 
look down upon those in humbler circumstances, but, 
regarding poverty among their fellow-citizens as 
their own disgrace, came to the rescue of the 
distresses of the poor, handing over lands to some at 
moderate rentals, sending out some to engage in 
commerce, and furnishing means to others to enter 
upon various occupations ; for they had no fear that 
they might suffer one of two things—that they 
might lose their whole investment or recover, 
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Fé a ~ 
oxdvTes piépos Te Kopiocawro Tay mpocbévrwy: 
> + - / x , ‘ ~ a i 
aAr Gpotws eBdppowv mepi TOV ew Sedopevey 
womep mept t&v évdov Keypevony. écbpey yap Tovs 
mepl Tov oupBodaiwy xplvovras od rais ém- 
etketaus Xpwprevors, adda Tots v6pots meBopévous, 
ove’ év tots THY dAAwy dy@aw adrois aduKeiv 
> 4 Pd > ‘ Coal > 7 
e€ovetav trapacKevalovras, GAAG paddAov dpyCope- 
vous Tols dmootepotow atlrtav tav ddixoupevwr, 
Kal vopilovtas did tods dmora Ta ovpPdrAaa 
movobyTas petlen Barreca Tous mevytas Tay 
moda KEKTN Evo Tovs pev yap, NY Tavowvrat 
mpoiépevor, pucpav Tpooddwy droorepnOjceabat, 
tovs 8, iv amopjowot TH emapKovvTwr, eis THY 
coxdrny évderav Karaotncecbau. Kal yap Tou dia 
TV yep Tavrny ovdels OUT dexpiarero Thy 
ovotav ovr’ dkver oupBadrew, GAN Wdvov éeapwv 
tovs daveilopevous 7) Tods dmodiddvTas. dupdtepa 

‘ ? a é o bbs a a) a a a] 
yap avzois ovveBawwev, dmep dv Bovdnbetev avOpw- 
mot voby éxovres: dua yap Tous Te ToAitas apéAovy 
Kal TA operep’ avrav évepya xabioracay. Kepa- 
Aatov Sé Tod KaADs GAAHAts Gpidcty? al prev yap 

a ‘ f 

Krnoes dopareis Foav, olomep Kata Td Sixarov 
bmfpxov, at dé ypycets Kowal maou Trois deopevors 
TOV TokTaY. 

” nv ion bl ta ~ ? , o 

lows dv obv tis emitystoere Tots eipnyevois, OTe 

al , ~ 

Tas pev mpagers émawad tas ev eéxeivois Tots 








* That is, their own sense of right and wrong (almost their 
sympathy) as distinguished from the legal sense. See 
Aristotle’s distinction between equity and justice in Rhet. 
1374 b 21. ‘ The arbitrator,” he says, ‘“ looks to equity ; 
the judge, to law.” 

> Cf. Antid. 142, where he charges the Athenian juries 
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after much trouble, only a mere fraction of their 
venture ; on the contrary, they felt as secure about 
the money which was lent out as about that which 
was stored in their own coffers. For they saw that 
in cases of contract the judges were not in the™, 
habit of indulging their sense of equity * but were / 
strictly faithful to the laws; and that they did not 
in trying others seek to make it safe for them- 
selves to disobey the law,’ but were indeed more 
severe on defaulters than were the injured themselves, 
since they believed that those who break down 
confidence in contracts do a greater injury to the 
poor than to the rich; for if the rich were to stop 
lending, they would be deprived of only a slight 
revenue, whereas if the poor should lack the help _ 
of their supporters they would be reduced to— 
desperate straits. And so because of this confidence * 
no one tried to conceal his wealth* nor hesitated to 
lend it out, but, on the contrary, the wealthy were 
better pleased to see men borrowing money than 
paying it back; for they thus experienced the 
double satisfaction—which should appeal to all 
right-minded men—of helping their fellow-citizens 
and at the same time making their own property 
productive for themselves. In fine, the result of 
their dealing honourably with each other was that 
the ownership of property was secured to those to 
whom it rightfully belonged, while the enjoyment of 
property was shared by all the citizens who needed it. 

But perhaps some might object to what I have 
said on the ground that I praise the conditions of 
with condoning depravity in others in order to make 
depravity safe for themselves. 

© As now, from the sycophants. See Antid. 8, note. The 
present state of affairs is described in sfntid. 159 ff. 
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® In 20-27. 

» Sce Plato (Protagoras 325 c ff.) for a picture of the 
education of Athenian boys. 

¢ Literally, when they are approved for manhood. At 
the age of cighteen, the Athenian youth submitted himself 
to an examination on his qualifications for citizenship. 

4 In early times, the Council, according to Aristotle 
(Constitution of tthens 3), not only had the duty of 
guarding the laws, but was the main factor in the govern- 
ment of the city, and punished at its discretion “ all who 
misbehaved themselves.”? It even selected the magistrates 
tor the several offices (4. 8). Under Solon the Council 
kept its most important powers: it superintended the laws 
and guarded the constitution, exercised a censorship over 
the citizens ‘‘ in the most important matters,’’ and corrected 
offenders, having plenary authority to inflict punishment 


(4b. 8). Under Cleisthenes its powers declined, but because 
of its wise and patriotic initiative in the Persian Wars it 
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life as they were in those days, but neglect to 
explain the reasons why our forefathers managed so 
well both in their relations with each other and in 
their government of the state. Well, I have already 
touched upon that question,? but in spite of that I 
shall now try to discuss it even more fully and more 
clearly. 

The Athenians of that day were not watched over 
by many preceptors® during their boyhood only to 
be allowed to do what they liked when. they attained 
to manhood ;¢ on the contrary, they were “subjected 
to greater supervision in the very prime of their 
vigour than when they were boys. For our fore- 
fathers placed such strong emphasis upon sobriety 
that they put the supervision of decorum in charge - 
of the Council of the Areopagus 4—a body which was 
composed exclusively of men who were of noble 
birth ¢ and had exemplified in their lives exceptional 
virtue and sobriety, and which, therefore, naturally 
excelled all the other councils of Hellas. And we 
may judge what this institution was at that time 
even by what happens at the present day ; for even 


became again the supreme influence of the state (ib. 23), 
and remained so until, under the leadership of Ephialtes, 
its important powers of supervision and censorship were 
taken from it and distributed to the Senate of the Five 
ao the Genera] Assembly, and the Heliastic juries 
ib, 25). 

¢ The Council was made up of ex-archons, who, after 
successfully passing an examination at the end of their 
terms of office to determine their fitness, became members 
of the Areopagus for life. The archons were at first ‘* selected 
under qualifications of birth and of wealth.”’ See Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens3. After the ‘‘ reforms ” of Ephialtes, 
the property qualification was dropped, the only requirement 
being that of genuine citizenship. See Plutarch, Aristides. 
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1 &revra ra ye Schneider: ézel rd ye Mss. 





@ With special reference to the archons, who became 
members of the Areopagus. He means that they were no 
longer taken necessarily from the best class of citizens. 
They did, however, have to undergo an examination (e¢@vva) 
on their conduct in office at the end of their term, and a 
further examination (doxiuacia) before the Council of the 
Areopagus to determine their worthiness to become members 
of that body. See Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities 
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now, when everything connected with the election 
and the examination of magistrates ® has fallen into 
neglect, we shall find that those who in all else that 
they do are insufferable, yet when they enter the 
Areopagus hesitate to indulge their true nature, 
being governed rather by its traditions than by their 
own sal instincts. So great was the fear which its 
members inspired in the depraved and such was the 
memorial of their own virtue and sobriety which 
they left behind them in the place of their assembly. 

Such, then, as I have described, was the nature of 
the Council which our forefathers charged with the 
supervision of moral discipline—a council which con- 
sidered that those who believed that the best citizens 
are produced in a state where the laws are prescribed 
with the greatest exactness © were blind to the truth; 
for in that case there would be no reason why all of 
the Hellenes should not be on the same level, at any 
rate in so far as it is easy to borrow written codes 
from each other. But in fact, they thought, virtue 
is not advanced by written laws but by the habits 
of every-day life ; for the majority of men tend to 
assimilate the manners and morals amid which they 
have been reared. Furthermore, they held that where 
there is a multitude of specific laws, it is a sign that 
the state is badly governed ;° for it is in the attempt 
to build up dikes against the spread of crime that 


p- 282. What such an examination was like is described by 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 55. Perhaps such examina- 
tions became largely perfunctory, and this may be the ground 
of Isocrates’ complaint. 

> Cf. Paneg. 78; Panath. 144. 

¢ For this idea that the multiplication of laws is a 
symptom of degeneracy see Tacitus, {nn. iii. 27: corruptis- 
sima republica plurimae leges. 
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* Since Solon’s time, Athenian laws were posted on 
pillars in the ‘‘ King’s Portico,” by the market-place. See 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 7. 
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men in such a state feel constrained to multiply the 
laws. Those who are rightly governed, on the other 
hand, do not need to fill their porticoes ¢ with written 
statutes, but only to cherish justice in their souls ; 
for it is not by legislation, but by morals, that states < 
are well directed, since men who are badly reared 
will venture to transgress even laws which are drawn 
up with minute exactness, whereas those who are well 
brought up will be willing to respect even a simple 
code.? Therefore, being of this mind, our forefathers 
did not seek to discover first how they should penalize 
men who were lawless, but how they should produce © 
citizens who would refrain from any punishable act ; 
for they thought that this was their duty, while it 
was proper for private enemies alone to be zealous 
in the avenging of crime.¢ 

Now our forefathers exercised care over all the 
citizens, but most of all over the young. They saw 
that at this age men are most unruly of temper and 
filled with a multitude of desires,? and that their 
spirits are most in need of being curbed by devotion 
to noble pursuits and by congenial labour ; for only 
such occupations can attract and hold men who 
have been educated liberally and trained in high- 
minded ways. 

However, since it was not possible to direct all into 
the same occupations, because of differences in their 
circumstances, they assigned to each one a vocation 
which was in keeping with his means; for they 
turned the needier towards farming and trade, know- 

> Cf. Plato, Republic 425 4 ff. 

¢ The initiative in bringing criminals to justice was left 
largely to private citizens, any one of whom might bring 


charges before a court. 
4 Cf. Plato, Laws 808 pv. 
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9 That is, in training for the races at the festivals. 
> ‘There were three gymnasiums in Athens: the Lyceum, 
the Academy, and the Cynosarges. 
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ing that poverty comes about through idleness, and 
evil-doing through poverty. Accordingly, they be- 
lieved that by removing the root of evil ‘they would 
deliver the young from ‘the sins which spring from it. 
On the other hand, they compelled those who pos- 
sessed sufficient means to devote themselves to 
horsemanship,? athletics,? hunting,° and philosophy 4 
observing that by these pursuits some are enabled 
to achieve excellence, others to abstain from many 
vices. 

But when they had laid down these ordinances 
they were not negligent regarding what remained 
to be done, but, dividing the city into districts and 
the country into townships, they kept watch over 
the life of every citizen,¢ haling the disorderly before 
the Council, which now rebuked, now warned, and 
again punished them according to their deserts. For 
they understood that there are two ways both of 
encouraging men to do wrong and of checking them 
from evil-doing ; for where no watch is kept over 
such matters and the judgements are not strict, there 
even honest natures grow corrupt ; but where, again, 
it is not easy for wrong-doers either to escape detec- 
tion or, when detected, to obtain indulgence, there the 
impulse to do evil disappears. Understanding this, 
they restrained the people from wrong-doing in both 
ways—both by punishment and by watchfulness ; for 


¢ In Aristophanes’ Knights, 1382 ff., the reformed Demos 
declares that it will henceforth make all these demagogues 
take to hunting and give up concocting ‘ decrees ’’ for the 
Assembly. 

a The Tultieéted life. See Paneg. 47 ff. 

¢ The supervision of the young through guardians 
appointed by districts survives in the later period. See 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 42. 
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« The same picture of degeneracy is found in .intid. 287. 
Cf. Theopompus in Athenaeus 532 d. 
’ Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds 991; Plato, Theaet. 173 ¢, vp. 
e Cf Aristophanes, Clouds 998. 
4 The same expression is used in Antid. 286. 
° Of. Antid, 284. 
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so far from failing to detect those who had gone astray, 
they actually saw in advance who were likely to com- 
mit some offence. Therefore the young men did not 
waste their time in the gambling-dens or with the 
flute-girls or in the kind of company in which they 
now spend their days,? but remained steadfastly in 
the pursuits to which they had been assigned, ad- 
miring and emulating those who excelled in these. 
And so strictly did they avoid the market-place that 
even when they were at times compelled to pass 
through it, they were seen to do this with great 
modesty and sobriety of manner.’ To contradict 
one’s elders or to be impudent to them ¢ was then 
considered more reprehensible than it is nowadays 
to sin against one’s parents ; and to eat or drink in 
a tavern was something which no one, not even an 
honest slave, would venture to do;¢ for they culti- 
vated the manners of a gentleman, not those of a 
buffoon ; and as for those who had a turn for jesting 
and playing the clown, whom we to-day speak of as 
clever wits, they were then looked upon as sorry fools.¢ 

But let no one suppose that I am out of temper 
with the younger gencration: I do not think that 
they are to blame for what goes on, and in fact I 
know that most of them are far from pleased with 
a state of affairs which permits them to waste their 
time in these excesses ; so that I cannot in fairness 
censure them, when it is much more just to rest the 
blame upon those who directed the city a little before 
our time ;/ for it was they who led on our youth to 

* He is thinking of Ephialtes and those who, following 
in his footsteps, made Athens more ‘‘ democratic.” Aris- 
totle says that following the archonship of Ephialtes ‘“‘ the 


administration of the state became more and more lax,” 
Const. of Athens 26. 
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* It was not yet the ‘‘litigious Athens,” ridiculed in 
Aristophanes’ JVasps. 

° By the sycophants especially. See Antid. 8, note, 

¢ Special taxes levied for war purposes on the well-to-do 
citizens. 

@ Athens was impoverished by her wars, Peace 19. 

e Cf. 80 and Paneg. 117-118. 

’ Demosthenes contrasts the magnificence of the temples 
and public buildings in Athens with the unpretentiousness 
of private houses in the ‘ good old days” when the house 
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this spirit of heedlessness and destroyed the power 
of the Areopagus. For while this Council maintained 
its authority, Athens was not rife with law-suits,* or 
accusations,? or tax-levies, or poverty,? or war ; on the 
contrary, her citizens lived in accord with each other 
and at peace with mankind, enjoying the good will 
of the Hellenes and inspiring fear in the barbarians ; 
for they had saved the Hellenes from destruction 
and had punished the barbarians so severely that 
the latter were well content if only they might suffer 
no further injury.¢ 

And so, because of these things, our forefathers 
lived in such a degree of security that the houses 
and establishments in the country were finer and 
more costly than those within the city-walls,’ and 
many of the people never visited Athens even for 
the festivals, preferring to remain at home in the 
enjoyment of their own possessions rather than share 
in the pleasures dispensed by the state. For even 
the public festivals, which might otherwise have 
drawn many to the city, were not conducted with 
extravagance or ostentation, but with sane modera- 
tion, since our people then measured their well-being, 
not by their processions or by their efforts to outdo 
each other in fitting out the choruses,? or by any such 
empty shows, but by the sobriety of their govern- 


of a Miltiades or of an Aristides was no finer than any other, 
third Olynthiac 25 ff. 

9 The training and fitting out of a chorus for a dramatic 
festival was one of the services (liturgies) rendered to 
the state by the more wealthy citizens. See Peace 128, note. 
Isocrates here complains of the expensive and ostentatious 
rivalry in such matters. See below: ** garments spangled 
with gold.” The cost of such a service in some cases 
amounted to as much as five thousand drachmas. 
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yap Tods pev mevnras Tay amopi@y tats épyacias 
kal tats mapa TO exdvTwy wdedAlais, Tovds dé 
vewtépous Tov axodaotiav Tots emeTndedpace Kal 
rats abr&v émipedelas, tods S€ modArtevopevous 
Tov meovegtav Tals TYyswpiats Kal TO py Aav- 
Odvew rods adtkodvras, tods 5é mpeoBurépovs 
Tov a0vpudy tats tyats Tais woATiKats Kai Tats 
mapa TOV vewrépwv Ocpametats. Kairo. THs av 





# Six thousand citizens were selected by lot each year to 
constitute the ‘* Heliastic *’ Court. These were divided into 
ten sections of five hundred each, one thousand being held 
in reserve as substitutes. The number of jurymen required 

varied from day to day, and eaeh morning the required 
number was picked out by lot. Service on the jury was at 
first without pay, but now (and since Pericles) the pay was 
three obols a day—a paltry sum, but fought for by the 
populace, to many of whom this meant ‘ bread and butter.” 
Cf. Peace 130; Antid, 152, 
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ment, by the manner of their daily life, and by the 
absence of want among all their citizens. 

These are the standards by which one should 
judge whether people are genuinely prosperous and 
not living in vulgar fashion. For as things now 
are, ho’ among “intelligent men can fail to be 
chagrined at what goes on, when we see many of 
our fellow-citizens drawing lots in front of the law- 
courts to determine whether they themselves shall 
have the necessaries of life,t yet thinking it proper 
to support at their expense any of the Hellenes who 
will deign to row their ships:® appearing in the 
public choruses in garments spangled with gold, vet 
living through the winter in clothing hich. I refuse 
to describe ; ; and showing other contradictions of the 
same kind in their conduct of affairs, which bring 
great shame upon the city ? 

Nothing of the sort happened when the Areopagus 
was in power; for it delivered the poor from want 
by providing them with work and with assistance 
from the wealthy, the young from excesses by en- 
gaging them in occupations and by watching over 
them, the men in public life from the temptations 
of greed by imposing punishments and by letting no 
wrong-doer escape detection, and the older men from 
despondency by securing to them public honours and 
the devotion of the young. How then could there 


> At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, Athenian 
triremes (ships of war) were commanded by citizens, but 
the crews (rowers) were made up of hirelings recruited from 
everywhere—the scuin of the earth, according to Peace 79. 
At that time the soldiers were Athenian citizens. Later the 
reverse was true: the fleet was manned by citizens, while 
the land troops were mercenaries. See Peace 48. 
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yévouto rabrys qAelovos dE to. modtela, TAS obTw 
Kadds dardvreov Tay mpaypdreov emrsehnBelons 

Tlepi pev ody tev more KkabeoT@Twy Ta pev 
metora SueAnAvOaper: daa bé _Taparehoimaper, ek 
ray elpnevanv, ore Kaxelva Tov adrov tpdmov elye 
Tovrous, paoiudy éeore karapabely. 797 dé Twes 
dxovoavres pov Taira Sueedvros € ‘emijvecay pev ws 
oldvre padora, Kat Tovs Tpoyovous cpaKdpioay 
ore TOV Tpomov Tobrov THY TOAW SidKovv, od pny 
bpds ye dovto mevaOjceobat xpijoGat Tovrots, 
aan’ aipioeoBat dua THY ourynPeav ev Tots ab 
eoTnKdG. mpdypact KaKorraGety paMov H pera 
modureias dxpiBeorépas dewov Tov _Biov dudyeev. 
elvar 8’ éfacav enol Kal Kivdvvov, pe} 74 Bédriara 
guppanheian praddnuos elvar dd€w Kal THY ToAW 
Enretv eis oduyapxiav euBaretv. 

"Eyes 8 ef pev wept Tpayparey dyvooupeven 
Kal jt) Kowa Tovs Adyous ézovovpny, real mept 
TovTwy exéAevor bps erdobat ovvedpous 7 ovy- 
ypadeas, be dy 6 ofjpHos KaredvOn TO TMpoTepor, 
etxdtws dv elyov TavTyy Thy alriav: viv 8° ovdev 
clone, Totobrov, dAAG dvetheypar mept Siorkioews 
ouK drrokexpuppievys GAA aor pavepas, 
mavres tore Kal maTpiav pw otoay Kai mAeloTwr 
ayabav Kal 7H ode Kal Tots dAdo “EAAjow 
airiay yeyernuevyv, mpos Sé TovToLs bd ToLOvTwWY 
avdp@v vopoberynbetoavy Kai KxataoTabeicay, ots 





* 'The ready retort of demagogues to any critic of ochlo- 
cracy. See lntid. 318 and note; Aristophanes, Plutus 570. 

> The very word (svyypagets) which was used of the board 
of twenty men appointed to make recommendations of a 
change in the constitution before the establishment of the 
oligarchy of the Four Hundred, 411 B.c. 
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be a polity of greater worth than this, which so 
excellently watched over all the interests of the 
state? 

I have now discussed most of the features of the 
constitution as it once was, and those which I have 
passed over may readily be "judged from those which 
T have described, since they are of the same character. 
However, certain people who have heard me discuss 
this constitution, while praising it most unreservedly 
and agreeing that our forefathers were fortunate in 
having governed the state in this fashion, have never- 
theless expressed the opinion that you could not be 
persuaded to adopt it, but that, because you have 
grown accustomed to the present order, you would 
prefer to continue a wretched existence under it 
rather than enjoy a better life under a stricter 
polity ; and they warned me that I even ran the risk, 
although giving you the very best advice, of being 
thought an enemy of the people and of seeking to 
turn the state into an oligarchy.* 

Well, if I were proposing a course which was un- 
familiar and not generally known, and if I were urging 
you to appoint a committee or a commission ? to 
consider it, which was the means through which the 
democracy was done away with before, there might 
be some reason for this charge. I have, however, 
proposed nothing of the kind, but have been dis- 
cussing a government whose character is hidden 
from no one, but evident to all—one which, as you 
all know, is a heritage from our fathers, which has 
been the source of numberless blessings both to 
Athens and to the other states of Hellas, and which 
was, besides, ordained and established by men who 
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oddels deTis OUK ap oporoynaere SqpotiKwTdrous 
yeyernola. Tov mohurév. wore mavTwy apy pou 
oupBain Sewdratrov, ef toadtnv moXreiav cic- 
nyovpevos vewTépwy ddbatu mpaypdatwr emOupeiv. 

"Kea Kaxetler pddvov yravar tay eur 


{152} Sudvouay: év yap tots mAElaTois TaV dyer TOY 


61 


elpnpeveny on e085 pavygomat Tals pev ohyy- 
apyiaus Kal tais mAceoveblais emuTyLan, Tas 8 
iaé7yTas Kal Tas SnuoKpatias enawav, od mdoas, 
aAa 74s Kaas xaleornxvias, ovo’ as éruxor, 
dara Suxaicns kat Adyov EXOVTUDS. oida yap Tous 
TE Tpoyovous TovUs HuEeTepous ev TavTH TH Kara- 
oTdaoet qoAw TOV aAAwv Sueveyxdvras, Kat Aaxke- 
Satwovious dua tofto KdAdoTa Todurevopevous, 
O71 pddvora SypoKparovpevor Tuyxdvovaw. ev yap 
TH TOV dpxav aipéoes Kal TH Biw TH Kal? 
Huepav Kat rots dAdows enurndevpacw iSouev dy 
map avTois Tas tod7TnTas Kal Tas dOpoidrnTas 
paAAov 7} Tapa Tots aGAAows icyvovcas: ois ai pev 
GAvyapxiae moAcpovow, ot b€ KaAds SypoKparov- 
pLevot Xpayrevoe dcateAobow. 

Tév Toivuy GAAwv moAewr Tais emipaveorarats 
Kat peyioracs, yy e&eralew Bovdnbduerv, edprj- 
copev Tas Sypoxparias paMov 7 Tas dAvyapyxias 
ouppepovoas: emet Kat THY WETEepay modretav, 
7 mdvres emTYLAOW, Hv mapaBadwpev adray fal 
mpos Ty im éenob pretoav ada. mpos HY bro 
T@Y Tplakovra KaTaaTadoav, ovbdels GoTis OdK aY 





* Those who did, not what the people liked, but what was 
for their good. So Solon is called éyzorexdraros, 16. 

> See especially Paneg. 105 ff. ; General Introd. p. xxxviii. 

¢ Exclusive of the Perioeci and the Helots. See Aristotle, 
Politics 1294 b 18 ff. 
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would be acknowledged by all the world to have 
been the best friends of the people? among the 
citizens of Athens ; so that it would be of all things 
most absurd if I, in seeking to introduce such a 
polity, should be suspected of fay ouring revolution. 

Furthermore, it is easy to judge of my purpose 
from the fact that in most of the discourses ® which 
I have written, you will find that 1 condemn olig- 
archies and special privileges, while I commend 
equal rights and democratic governments—not all 
of them, but those which are well-ordered, praising 
them not indiscriminately, but on just and reasonable 
grounds. For I know that under this constitution 
our ancestors were far superior to the rest of the 
world, and that the Lacedaemonians are the best 
governed of peoples because they are the most 
democratic ;¢ for in their selection of magistrates, 
in their daily life, and in their habits in general, we 
may see that the principles of equity and equality 
have greater influence than elsewhere in the world— 
principles to which oligarchies are hostile, while well- 
ordered democracies practise them continually. 

Moreover, if we will examine into the history of 
the most illustrious and the greatest of the other 
states, we shall find that democratic forms of govern- 
ment are more advantageous for them than olig- 
archies. For if we compare our own government 
—which is criticized by everyone 4@—not with the old 
democracy which I have described, but with the rule 
which was instituted by the Thirty,¢ there is no 
one who would not consider our present democracy 

4 See 15. 

¢ The oligarchy of the thirty ‘‘ Tyrants,”’ instituted with 
the help of the Spartans at the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, 404 s.c. 
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Geo i ( JA 8, ef Kai 
woinrov elvar voyiceev. BovAopar 8’, et Kal 
Twes pe djacovow é&w THs brobdcews Aye, 
dnAG@oa Kal dieAGety daov airy rAs TéTE SujveyKer, 
A ~ 
iva pndets olnrat pe TA ev GpapTnpata Tob Sypov 
f ~ 
Mav axpiPds e€erdlew, ef O€ te Kaddv 7) ceuvov 
duamémpaxrat, Tatra Sé mapadretrew. eora & 6 
és cal 
Adyos ovre paKkpos ovr’ avwdeAns Tois axovouow. 
aa én x 3. “~ A \ *EAAH 
Edy) yap Tas vais Tas Tept HOTOVTOV 
amwir€oapev Kat tats oupPopats exetvars 7 TWoALs 
weplémece, Tis ovK olde THY TpecBuTepwY Tous peV 
Snpotucods Kadovpevous €Toipous dvTas dTLoby 
macxew vmép Too pi) ToLely TO TMpooTaTTOpEVOY, 
Kal dewdv Tyoupevous et Tes dyeTas THY TOAW THY 
Ae t ” 2 eyo er s 
Tav ‘EAAjvwr apgacav, tavrny bd’ érépois otcar, 
Tovs S¢€ tis dAvyapxias émifupnoavras €éToipws 
Kal Ta Telyn Kabatpodvras Kal THy dovudAeiay dz0- 


i peévovras ; Kal TOTE per, OTE 70 TAGs ig KUptov 


Tay Tpaypdtwv, Huds Tas THv dAAwy aKporddets 
dpoupotyras, eed?) 8 of tpidkovra mapéAaBov 
TH TodTelav, Tods ToAEuiovs THY TEeTépav 
we .7 + A s ~ 4 i? 

éyovras; Kal KaTd prev eKeivov Tov ypdvov 
Seomdras Huav dvras Aakedatpovious, eme.d7) 8” 
of gevyovres KateAGdvtes modeuety dep Tijs 
érevbepias éréAunoav Kal Kovwr vavpaydy évi- 
knoe, mpéoBers eAOdvras map’ adbtdv Kat diddvras 
TH mode THY apxiv THY THS Baddtrns; Kal pev 








@ At the Battle of Arginusae, 406 s.c., the beginning of 
the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

» Many of them had been exiled by the Thirty or had 
fled for their lives. Thrasybulus placed himself at their 
head, defeated the Thirty in battle, and restored the 
democracy. See Xen. /fell. ii. 4.10 ff 

© One of the terms insisted on by Lysander was that the 
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a divine creation. And I desire, even though some 
will complain that I am straying from my subject, 
to expound and to explain how much superior this 
government is to that of the Thirty, in order that 
I may not be accused of scrutinizing too minutely 
the mistakes of our democracy, while overlooking 
the many fine things which it has achieved. I 
promise, however, that the story will not be long or 
without profit to my hearers. 

When we lost our fleet in the Hellespont ¢ and our 
city was plunged into the disasters of that time, 
who of our older men does not know that the 
““people’s party,” & as they were called, were ready 
to go to any length of hardship to avoid doing what 
the enemy commanded, deeming it monstrous that 
anyone should see the city which had ruled over the 
Hellenes in subjection to another state, whiereas 
the partisans of oligarchy were ready both to tear 
down the walls * and to submit to slavery ? Or that 
at the time when the people were in control of 
affairs, we placed our garrisons in the citadels of 
other states, whereas when the Thirty took over the 
government, the enemy occupied the Acropolis of 
Athens?¢ Or, again, that during the rule of the 
Thirty the Lacedaemonians were our masters, but 
that when the exiles returned and dared to fight 
for freedom, and Conon won his naval victory,¢ 
ambassadors came from the Lacedaemonians and 
offered Athens the command of the sea?’ Yes, 
“long walls’? connecting Athens with the Piraeus be 
demolished. 

4 Lysander kept a Spartan garrison on the Acropolis 
during the rule of the Thirty. See Peace 902; Antid. 319. 


¢ The Battle of Cnidus, 394 z.c., re-established the power 
of Athens. ! See Evagoras 68. 
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8) Kal tdde Tis od} prynpoveder TOY HAUMwrdV 
Tov euady, Thy pev SnpoKxpariay ottw Koopicacay 
THY mow Kal Tots tepots Kal Tots datos, wor 
ert Kat vov Tos ducvoupévous vopilew abriy 
agiav evar 27) p.dvov Tay EMivew dpyew aada 
kal tav dAAwy amdvrwy, tods d€ tTpidKovTa TOV 
pev aueAjoavtas, Ta bé avaAyjcavtas, Tovs 4é€ 
vewooixous emt Kkabaipéces tpiay taddvrwy dzro- 
Sopévous, els ots  wdAtS avyAwoev obK eAdTTw 
xiriwv raddvrwy; adda pry obd€ THY apadTnTa 
Sucateas dv ts emauvecete Thy éxeivwv padAov 
q THY Too Sipov. ot pev yap ynpiopare Tapa- 
AaBovres THY mohw Tevraxoaious pev Kal xiAlous 
T&v modra@v axpitouvs améktewav, eis O€ Tov 
epard duyeiv wAclovs 9 mevraxioytAlous Avay- 
KacaV' ol 0€ KpatHoarres kat pel? OrAwy KaT- 
lovTes, adTOUS TOvs aiTLwTadtovs TOV KaK@V av- 
eAdvres, o0TW TA mpds Tods GAAoUS KaAds Kal 
vopinws dsiupKnoav, wore pendev éAaTTov éxyew 
Tovs éxBaddvras Tay KaTteAbdvTwr. 6 b€ mavrov 
KdAMaTov Kal péycorov TEK [LI pLOV TAs emuerkelas 
Tob Orpou daveroapeveoy yap T&v év aore 
pewdvrwy éxaTov tadavta vapa AaKedayoviwy 
eis THY modopKiay trav tov Heipord Karta- 
oxdvTwr, exkAnalas yevopevys mrEept dToddoEews THY 





2 In almost the same terms he praises Pericles for his 
adornment of Athens, dntid. 234. 

> The bitterest denunciation of the misrule of the Thirty 
is in the oration Against Hratosthenes, by Lysias. At its 
close, he speaks of the sacrilege of the Thirty, particularly 
in selling off the treasures stored in the temples, and of 
their tearing down the dockyards of the Piraeus. 

¢ An example of irony (litotes), a figure sparingly used 
aoe Cf. “ outworn ” in Paneg. 92. 
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and who of my own generation does not remember 
that the democracy so adorned the city with temples 
and public buildings that even to-day visitors from 
other lands consider that she is worthy to rule not 
only over Hellas but over all the world ;¢ while 
the Thirty neglected the public buildings, plundered 
the temples, and sold for destruction for the sum of 
three talents the dockyards ® upon which the city 
had spent not less than a thousand talents? And 
surely no one could find grounds to praise the 
mildness ¢ of the ‘Thirty as against that of the people’s 
rule! For when the Thirty took over the city, by 
vote of the Assembly,? they put to death fifteen 
hundred Athenians¢ without a trial and compelled 
more than five thousand to leave Athens and take 
refuge in the Piraeus,’ whereas when the exiles 
overcame them and returned to Athens under arms, 
these put to death only the chief perpetrators of 
their wrongs and dealt so generously and so justly 
by the rest’ that those who had driven the citizens 
from their homes fared no worse than those who 
had returned from exile. But the best and strongest 
proof of the fairness of the people is that, although 
those who had remained in the city had borrowed 
a hundred talents from the Lacedaemonians* with 
which to prosecute the siege of those who oceupied 
the Piraeus, yet later when an assembly of the people 
was held to consider the payment of the debt, and 


2 Under duress. See Xen. ell. ii. 3. 2. 

© The same number is given in Against Lochites 11. 

* Only those enjoyed the franchise under the Thirty who 
were in the catalogue of the approved ‘“ three thousand.” 
See Against Callimachus 17. 

2 Cf. Plato, Menex, 243 ¥. 

* See Lysias, -lgainst Eratosthenes 59. 
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xXpnpatwv, kal AeydvTwv TOAAGY ws Sikatdy éeote 
dtadvew ta mpds Aakedayovious jut) TOds ToAL- 
opkoupevous aAAad Tods dSavetcapevous, edo TA 
Srp Kowny Tojcacbax my dnddoow. Kat yap 
Tor dia Tavray Thy yedpny eis Tovavryp pas 
opedvovay Katéo7noav Kal tooobrov émudobvac THY 
méAw énoinoav, wate Aaxedarovious, Tovs emt 
TAS odvyapxias 6Atyou deity Kal? exdorny THY 
Tpepav mpootdtrovras nur, eAGetv ext Tijs dypo- 
Kpatias ixerevoovras Kal Senoopevovs ra mepudely 
avtovs dvaotdtovs yevopevous. 70 8° ody Kepd- 
hatov THs éxatépwv Siavoias Towdroy Av of pev 
yap yéiouv Tdv pév moditdv dpyew, Tots dé 
modepions Sovrevev, of 5é TOV pev GAAwy apyewv, 
tots 6€ woXrats toov éxeuv. 

Tatra S€ SefABov dvoty evexa, mp@Tov peév 
€wavtov emdetEar Povddpevos ovK dAuyapxidv 
ovdé mAcoveéiar ard Sucatas Kal Koopias em 
Ovpcivra modtelas, éwerta Tas SnwoKpatias Tds 
Te KaKds kaBeornKvias eAatTOvwv avupopmy 
aitias yeyvouevas, tds TE Kahds Todurevopevas 
Tpoexovoas TO Sixatorépas elvar Kal KoworTépas 
kal Tots Xpeopevors HOdlous. 

‘dy’ odv dv tus Savpacere, tt BovAdpevos avri 
Tis ToAretas Tis ottw 7oAAG Kat Kada Suamrempay- 
pevns érépav opas. metOuy peradaBety, Kal Tivos 
évexa vov pev ottw Kad@s eyKkexwptaka TV 





4 This is attested by Aristotle (Const. of Athens 40) in a 
passage which pays a high compliment to the admirable 
spirit in which the feud between the two parties was wiped 
out, 
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when many insisted that it was only fair that the 
claims of the Lacedaemonians should be settled, not 
by those who had suffered the siege, but by those 
who had borrowed the money, nevertheless the 
people voted to pay the debt out of the public 
treasury. And in truth it was because of this 
spirit that they brought us into such concord with 
each other and so far advanced the power of the city 
that the Lacedaemonians, who under the rule of the 
oligarchy laid their commands upon us almost every 
day, under the rule of the people came begging and 
supplicating us not to allow them to be driven from 
their homes.’ In a word the spirit of the two parties 
was this: the oligarchies were minded to rule over 
their fellow-citizens and be subject to their enemies ; 
the people, to rule over the world at large and share 
the power of the state on equal terms with their 
fellow-citizens. 

I have recounted these things for two reasons : 
because I wanted to show, in the first place, that I 


am not in favour of oligarchy or special privilege, «- 


but of a just and orderly government of the people, 
and, in the second place, that even badly constituted 
democracies are responsible for fewer disasters than 
are oligarchies, while those which are well-ordered 
are superior to oligarchies in that they are more 
just, more impartial, and more agreeable to those 
who live under them. 

But perhaps some of you may wonder what my 
purpose is in trying to persuade you to exchange 
the polity which has achieved so many fine things 
for another, and why it is that after having just 


> After the Battle of Leuctra. See Peace 105; Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5. 83 ff. 
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Snpoxpatiav, dtav 5é€ tvyw, médAw petaBadrwy 
72 émuTmad Kal Kkatnyop® tav KabeotdTwv. eyw 
d€ Kal THY (diwrdv Tods dAlya pév KaTopbobvras 
moda 8° e€apaptdvovtas péudopar Kal vouile 
gavrorépous elvat Tob d€ovTos, Kat mpds ‘ye TOUTOLS 
Tovs yeyovotas €k Kada@y kayalav dvipav, Kal 
pueKp@ pev Ovras emverkeotépous TH varepBadrAdv- 
Twv Tats movnpiats, TOAd S€é xeipovs TOV TaTEpwr, 
Aovdop@, kal avpBovrAcdoayw adv adrois mavoacbar 
73 Tovodrous ovow., TiV adray oov yrapny exw Kat 
Tept TOY KoUwdr: Hyoopat yap deity Huds od péya. 
ppovety odd’ dyamav, et KaxodarLovnadyr wy Kal 
pavevtwr avO posmoy VOpLUpLTEpOL yeydvapev, adda. 
mroAd padAov dyavaxrety Kal Bapéws hépev, el 
xelpous TOV mpoydvwv Tuyxydvoyrev SvTes* mpds 
yap thy exeivwy aperiy add’ od mpos THY TaV 
TpiakovrTa Tovnptay didAnréov nuiy dot, dAAws 
Te Kal mpoohKoy juiv BeATiotois amavtwr avOpu- 
Tov elvat. 
74 Kai roérov eipnxa tov Adyov od viv apdadrov, 
{155] dAAd moAAdKes dy Kal mpds ToAAOUs. émrioTapat 
yap év pev rots dAdots Tomas ddces eyyeyvoyevas 
Kapra@v Kai dévdpwv Kat Cawy idlas ev éexdorois 
Kal 70Av THY dAAwy Stadepovoas, THY 8 HueTépay 
yopav dvipas dépew kal tpépew Suvapyevnv od 
pLovov mpos Tas Téxvas Kal Tas mpd&ets Kal Tods 
Adyous edfveatarous, GAAa Kal mpds dvdpiay Kal 
mpos apeTiv odd Siagpépovras. 
15 TexpatpeoBau dé Stkardv éote tots Te mahatots 
dy@ow, ots enoumoavro mpos ’Apatdvas Kal 
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now eculogized democracy in such high terms, I veer 
about capriciously and criticize and condemn the 
present order. Well, I reproach men in private life 
when they succeed in a few things and fail in many, 
and regard them as falling short of what they ought 
to be; and, more than that, when men are sprung 
from noble ancestors and yet are only a little better 
than those who are distinguished for depravity, and 
much worse than their fathers, I rebuke them and 
would counsel them to cease from being what they 
are. And I am of the same mind also regarding 
public affairs. For I think that we ought not to be 
proud or even satisfied should we have shown ourselves 
more law-regarding than men accursed by the gods 
and afflicted with madness,? but ought much rather 
to feel aggrieved and resentful should we prove to be 
worse than our ancestors; for it is their excel- 
lence and not the depravity of the Thirty which we 
should strive to emulate, especially since it behoves 
Athenians to be the best among mankind. 

This is not the first time that I have expressed this 
sentiment; I have done so many times and before 
many people. For I know that while other regions 
produce varieties of fruits and trees and animals, 
each peculiar to its locality and much better than 
those of other lands, our own country is able to 
bear and nurture men who are not only the most 
gifted in the world in the arts and in the powers of 
action and of speech, but are also above all others in 
valour and in virtue.? 

This conclusion we may justly draw from the 
ancient struggles which they carried on against the 


* With particular reference to the Thirty. 
> Cf. Paneg. 33; Peace 94. 
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¢ This paragraph sums up Athenian achievements in war 
which are stated at length in Paneg. 51-98. Cf. Archid. 42 ; 
Panath, 42 ff. 
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Amazons and the Thracians and all of the Pelopon- 

nesians, and also from the wars which they waged 
against the Persians, in which, both when they 
fought alone and when they were aided by the 
Peloponnesians, whether on land or on the sea, they 
were victorious over the barbarians and were adjudged 
the meed of yalour;? for they could not have 
achieved these things, had they not far surpassed 
other men in the endowments of nature. 

But let no one think that this eulogy is appropriate 
to those who compose the present government— 
far from it; for such words are a tribute to those 
who show themselves worthy of the valour of their 
forefathers, but a reproach to those who disgrace 
their noble origin by their slackness and their 
cowardice. And this is just what we are doing ; for 
you shall have the truth. For although we were 
blessed with such a nature at our birth, we have 
not cherished and preserved it, but have, on the 
contrary, fallen into folly and confusion and lust after 
evil ways. 

But if I go on attacking the things which admit 
of criticism and of censure in our present order, I fear 
that J shall wander too far afield from my subject. 
In any case I have spoken about these things before,® 
and I shall do so again if I do not succeed in per- 
suading you to cease from such mistakes of policy. 
For the present, I shall speak but a few words on 
the theme which I proposed to discuss in the begin- 
ning and then yield the platform to any who desire 
to address you upon this question. 

If we continue to govern Athens as we are now 
doing, then we are doomed to go on deliberating and 


> See Peace 49 ff. 
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@ Of. Peace 76 » See Paneg. 118 and note; Panath. 59. 

° He Pare as though addressing an actual assembly 
which had received reports from the generals and dispatches 
from the King of Persia. See Introduction, close. 
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waging war and living and faring and acting in almost 
every respect Just as we do at the present moment 
and have done in the past; but if we effect a change 
of polity, it is evident by the same reasoning that 
such conditions of life as our ancestors enjoyed will 
come about for us also; for from the same political 
institutions there must always spring like or similar 
ways of life. 

But we must take the most significant of these 
ways and, comparing one with the other, decide 
which is preferable for us. And first let us consider 
how the Hellenes and the barbarians felt towards 
the earlier polity as compared with how they are 
now disposed towards us: for other peoples con- 
tribute not the least part of our well-being when 
they are properly disposed towards us. Well then, 
the Hellenes felt such confidence in those who 
governed the city in those times that most of them 
of their own accord placed themselves under the 
power of Athens,? while the barbarians were so far 
from meddling in the affairs of the Hellenes that 
they neither sailed their ships-of-war this side of the 
Phaselis nor marched their armies beyond the Halys 
River, refraining, on the contrary, from all aggres- 
sion.® To-day, however, circumstances are so 
completely reversed that the Hellenes regard Athens 
with hatred and the barbarians hold us in contempt. 
As to the hatred of us among the Hellenes, you 
have heard the report of our generals © themselves, 
and what the King thinks of us. he has made plain 
in the letters which have been dispatched by him.4 


@ Threatening dispatches sent to the Athenians because 
Chares had supported the cause of the rebel satrap Arta- 
bazus. See 8, note. ; 
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Furthermore, under the discipline of the old days 
the citizens were so schooled in virtue as not to 
injure each other, but to fight and conquer all who 
attempted to invade their territory.*. We, however, 
do the very opposite; for we never let a day go 
by without bringing trouble on each other, and we 
have so far neglected the business of war that we 
do not even deign to attend reviews unless we are 
paid money for doing so. But the greatest difference 
lies in the fact that in that day no one of the citizens 
lacked the necessaries of life nor shamed the city 
by begging from passers-by, whereas to-day those 
who are destitute of means outnumber those who 
possess them. And we may well be patient with 
people in such circumstances if they care nothing for 
the public welfare, but consider only how they may 
live from day to day. 

Now I have come before you and spoken this 
discourse, believing that if we will only imitate 
our ancestors we shall both deliver ourselves from 
our present ills and become the saviours, not of 
Athens alone, but of all the Hellenes;¢ but it is 
for you to weigh all that I have said and cast your 
votes according to your judgement of what is best for 
Athens. 


2 Cf. Peace 76. 


> An exaggeration, but Isocrates dwells upon the poverty 
of Athens in the Peace also. 
¢ See General Introd. p. xxxii. 
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Il]. AGAINST THE SOPHISTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue tract against the sophists was written, as 
Isoerates himself tells us in the Antidosis, at the 
outset of his career as a teacher,? and was no doubt 
issued as an advertisement of the principles and 
methods. of his school. It breaks off, however, just 
at the point where he proceeds to a more positive 
exposition of his ‘“ philosophy.” ¢ The fragment 
whieh has come down to us is mainly an attack upon 
other systems of education, with barest hints as to his 
own, and it seems obvious that the purpose of the 
whole diseourse was to set the author sharply apart 
from the other sophists, with whom he does not wish 
to be confused. 

For a more complete diseussion both of his own 
and other disciplines we must go to the Aniidosis. 
Here his criticism is centred upon two classes, of 
sophists, the Eristics, who devoted themselves to 
theorizing in the field of ethies, and the sophists of 
the rhetorical school, who taught oratory as an 
instrument of practical success. Of these latter he 
singles out, finally, for special rebuke the authors of 
“the so-called arts ’’ (of oratory). 


2 193. 

®’ About 390 n.c. See Jebb, Attic Orators ii, p. 127. 

¢ For Isocrates’ use of this word see General Introd. 
pp. xxvi ff. 
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Both classes are called to account because of their 
impossible pretensions : the former for professing to 
teach an exact science of happy and successful living 
and then indulging in captious logomachies which 
have no relation to life ; the latter for professing to 
teach the science or art of oratory as if it could be 
acquired by anyone by rote, regardless of native 
ability or practical experience, as one learns the 
letters of the alphabet. Furthermore, the authors 
of the “arts”’ might have devoted themselves to a 
worthy oratory whose end is justice, whereas in fact 
they emphasized only forensic skill, whose object is 
to defeat justice.* 


* For a summary of his criticism of the sophists and of 
his own views see General Introd. pp. xx ff. 
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Ei mdvres OcAov ot madevew emeyetpodvtes 
GAnOR Ad€yew, Kal py peilovs moreicfar Tas 
brooxéces dv ewedov emiredcty, ovK av Kaxds 
qKovov 370 TOV iiwraev: viv §& ot ToAudvtes Alay 
amepioxéntws adaloveverOat memoujKacw doe 
Soxetvy dyewov BovdevecOar Tovs pabupety aipov- 
peévovs Tay wept tiv pidocodpiarv SratpiBovrey. 

Tis yap obK av pLonjoerev dpa Kai Katadpovyjcere 

mpa@rov peev TOV mept Tas épidas dtarpiPdvrwy, 
ot TpooTro.obyrae pev tiv dAjbevav Cyretv, evOds 
8 év 4px TOV emayyeAudrov bevdq Aéyeuv émt- 
Xetpodouw ; oluat yap dmacw elvar _pavepor | Ot 
Ta péAovTra mpoyrypdoxew od Ths TueTépas 
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* {soerates regards himself as one of the sophists (see 
Antid, 220), but sets himself apart from the “ common 
herd ” of sophists (see Panath. 18). 

» Captions argumentation in the field of ethics. He is 
not thinking of Socrates, who did not teach for pay, nor of 
Plato’s dialectic, which was not yet famous, but of the 
minor Socratics, especially Antisthenes and Eucleides, who 
taught for money while affecting contempt for it. In general 
he is thinking of such quibblers as are later shown up in 
Plato’s Enthydemus. See General Introd. pp. xxi ff. 

¢ Theirs is a cloud morality, not truth to live by on 
earth. Cf. 20. See General Introd. p. xxii. 

4 There is, according to Isocrates, no “ science’? which 
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Ir all who are engaged in the profession of education 
were willing to state the facts instead of making 
greater promises than they can possibly fulfil, they 
would not be in such bad repute with the lay-public. 
As it is, however, the teachers who do not scruple 
to vaunt their powers with utter disregard of the 
truth have created the impression that those who 
choose a life of careless indolence are better advised 
than those who devote themselves to serious study. 
Indeed, who can fail to abhor, yes to contemn, 
those teachers, in the first place, who devote them- 
selves to disputation,® since they pretend to search 
for truth, but straightway at the beginning of their 
professions attempt to deceive us with lies?* For I 
think it is manifest to all that foreknowledge of 
future events is not vouchsafed to our human nature, 
but that we are so far removed from this prescience 4 


ean teach us to do under all circumstances the things which 
will insure our happiness and success. Life is too com- 
plicated for that, and no man can foresee exactly the 
consequences of his acts—‘ the future is a thing unseen.” 
All that education can do is to develop a sound judgement 
(as opposed to knowledge) which will meet the con- 
tingencies of life with resourcefulness and, in most cases, with 
success. This is a fundamental doctrine of his ‘‘ philosophy ” 
which he emphasizes and echoes again and again in 
opposition to the professors of a ‘science of virtue and 
happiness.” See General Introd. pp. xxvii ff. 
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1 os Tl pre: as otk T5604 and most editions. 





@ See Iliad xvi. 431 ff. and 652 ff. ; xxii. 168 ff. 
> Socrates (Plato, Apology 20 8) speaks with the same 
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that Homer, who has been conceded the highest 
reputation for wisdom, has pictured even the gods 
as at times debating among themselves about the 
future @—not that he knew their minds but that he 
desired to show us that for mankind this power lies 
in the realms of the impossible. 

But these professors have gone so far in their 
lack of scruple that they attempt to persuade our 
young men that if they will only study under 
them they will know what to do in life and through 
this knowledge will beeome happy and prosperous. 
More than that, although they set themselves up as 
masters and dispensers of goods so precious, they 
are not ashamed of asking for them a price of three 
or four minae!® Why, if they were to sell any 
other commodity for so trifling a fraction of its 
worth they would not deny their folly ; nevertheless, 
although they set so insignificant a priee on the 
whole stock of virtue and happiness, they pretend 
to wisdom and assume the right to instruct the rest 
of the world. Furthermore, although they say that 
they do not want money and speak contemptuously 
of wealth as “ filthy lucre,” they hold their hands 
out for a trifling gain and promise to make their 
disciples all but immortal!¢ But what is most 
ridiculous of all is that they distrust those from 
whom they are to get this money—they distrust, 
that is to say, the very men to whom they are about 
to deliver the science of just dealing—and they 
require that the fees advanced by their students be 


sarcasm of a sophist named Evenus, who professed to teach 
all the virtues necessary to a good man and a good citizen 
for five minae. 

¢ That is, to make them all but gods. 
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@ For their security, they required that the fees charged 
to their students be deposited with third parties until the 
end of the course. 
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entrusted for safe keeping * to those who have never 
been under their instruction, being well advised as 
to their security, but doing the opposite of what they 
preach. For it is permissible to those who give any 
other instruction to be exacting in matters open to 
dispute, since nothing prevents those who have been 
made adept in other lines of training from being dis- 
honourable in the matter of contracts. But men who 
inculeate virtue and sobriety—is it not absurd if 
they do not trust in their own students before all 
others?® For it is not to be supposed that men 
who are honourable and just-dealing with others 
will be dishonest with the very preceptors who have 
made them what they are. 

When, therefore, the layman puts all these things 
together and observes that the teachers of wisdom 
and dispensers of happiness are themselves in great 
want ¢ but exact only a small fee from their students, 
that they are on the watch for contradictions in 
words # but are blind to inconsistencies in deeds, and 
that, furthermore, they pretend to have knowledge 
of the future but are incapable either of saying any- 
thing pertinent or of giving any counsel regarding 
the present, and when he observes that those who 
follow their judgements are more consistent and 
more successful ¢ than those who profess to have 
exact knowledge, then he has, I think, good reason 
to contemn such studies and regard them as stuff 
and nonsense, and not as a true discipline of the soul. 


+ Cf. the same ridicule in Plato, Gorg. 519 c, 460 E. 

¢ See the close of the Paneg. 

4 The aim of ‘“‘eristic”’ (ss means contention) is to 
show up the contradictions in the accepted morality. 

¢ See 2, note d; Panath. 9; Helen 5. 
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maisevow THY Tav Adywv mdéovos akiav Sd€ew 
elvar, Kak@s elddtes St peyddAas mowwbot Tas 
téxvas ody of todudvres dAalovedesbat mept 
atrta@v, aan’ oltwes dv, daov éveotw ev éxdory, 
rotr é€eupety duvnP@ow, 
> + X A ~ A nn a ? ¥. 
Ey 8€ apo modAd@v pev av xpnudtwy éerynod- 
pny tyAtKotroy Svvacba. tiv dirocodiay, dcov 
oi ¢€ ~ ~ 
obrot Aéyovow, tows yap obk av tpets mA€loTov 
> , O39 nv bd a la > , 
amedeihOnev, odd dv éAdytaTov pépos arreAavoa- 





* The whole field of ‘‘ deliberative” oratory, but the most 
“useful”? branch of it in ‘litigious Athens” was the 
forensic. 

> Their interest was not in the triumph of justice but in 
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But it is not these sophists alone who are open 
to criticism, but also those who profess to teach 
political discourse.* For the latter have no interest 
whatever in the truth,? but consider that they are 
masters of an art if they can attract great numbers 
of students by the smallness of their charges and 
the magnitude of their professions and get something 
out of them. For they are themselves so stupid 
and conceive others to be so dull that, although the 
speeches which they compose are worse than those 
which some laymen improvise, nevertheless they 
promise to make their students such clever orators 
that they will not overlook any of the possibilities 
which a subject affords. More than that, they do 
not attribute any of this power either to the practical 
experience or to the native ability of the student, 
but undertake to transmit the science of discourse 
as simply as they would teach the letters of the 
alphabet,’ not having taken trouble to examine into 
the nature of each kind of knowledge, but thinking 
that because of the extravagance of their promises 
they themselves will command admiration and the 
teaching of discourse will be held in higher esteem 
—oblivious of the fact that the arts are made great, 
not by those who are without seruple in boasting 
about them, but by those who are able to discover 
all of the resources which each art affords. 

For myself, I should have preferred above great 
riches that philosophy had as much power as these 
men claim; for, possibly, I should not have been 
the very last in the profession nor had the least 


making “ the worse reason appear the better.” See General 
Introd. p. xxii. 
© See General Introd. p. xxii. 
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pe adbrijs: émeid7 8 oby obtws exe, Bovrotuny 
av ravcacbar tos gAvapotvras: é6p@ yap od 
_peovov Tept TovS eCapaprdvovras Tas Bracdnpias 
yeyvouévas, dAAa Kal Tous dMous dmavras ouv- 
diaBadropevovs Tovs mept Thy adriy ScarpiBHy 
évras. 

12 Oavpdto 8 drav Sw TouUTOUS pabyray dgvov- 
pLévous, of TonTiKod mpdypaTos TeTaypevay réxyny 
mapddevypa pepovTes AehnBace ops abvtovs. tis 
yap obvk olde Any TovTwY OTL TO pev TOY ypap- 
pedro deuvyTews Exel Kal pever KaTa ravrov, Ware 
rots adtois del mept Tay adtav Xpeopevor dua- 
Tedodpev, 70 b€ 7av Adywr way Todbvaytiov 
mémovOev’ TO yap dp’ érépov Pnbev TO Aéyovrt 
per? exelvor odx opoicas XpHoupor cow, aan’ 
ovros elvat Soxet TEXMKUTATOS, Os Tis av dE tors 
pev A€yn Tdv mpaypdrwr, pydev dé THv adrdv 

13 Tots GAAots edpioxew SvvynTat. péytoTov dé onpetov 
Ths avopowdtyTos att&v- tovs pév yap Adyous 
oby oldvTe KaADS Exe, Hv pt) TOV KaipOv Kal Too 
mpeTovTws Kal Tot Kawds éyew perdoywou, 
Tots Sé ypdupaocw ovdevds TodTwy mpocedéyoer. 
a8 of xpadpevor tots TovovTors mapade’ypace 
moAd dv diKkacdtepoy dmotivovey 4 AapBavorev 
dpytpiov, Ort moAAis emiedcias adroit Sedpevor 
mawevev Tovs dAdAous emtyetpotow. 

wt Ed d5é Set po) pdvov Karnyopely THv dAAwy aGAdd 

[294] Kal tHv euavTod SyA@car Siavorayv, Ayotpar 





2 Cf. Antid, 168. 

> ‘That is, mechanical formulas are not sufficient. There 
must be inventiveness, resourcefulness, in a word, creative 
imagination. 
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share in its profits. But since it has no such 
power, I could wish that this prating might cease. 
For I note that the bad repute which results there- 
from does not affect the offenders only, but that all 
the rest of us who are in the same profession share 
in the opprobium.? 

But I marvel when I observe these men setting 
themselves up as instructors of youth who cannot 
see that they are applying the analogy of an art 
with hard and fast rules to a creative process. For, 
excepting these teachers, who does not know that 
the art of using letters remains fixed and unchanged, 
so that we continually and invariably use the same 
letters for the same purposes, while exactly the 
reverse is true of the art of discourse ?® For what 
has been said by one speaker is not equally useful 
for the speaker who comes after him; on the 
contrary, he is accounted most skilled in this art 
who speaks in a manner worthy of his subject and 
yet is able to discover in it topics which are nowise 
the same as those used by others. But the greatest 
proof of the difference between these two arts is 
that oratory is good only if it has the qualities of 
fitness for the occasion,’ propriety of style, and 
originality of treatment, while in the case of letters 
there is no such need whatsoever. So that those 
who make use of such analogies ought more justly 
to pay out than to accept fees, since they attempt 
to teach others when they are themselves in great 
need of instruction. 

However, if it is my duty not only to rebuke 
others, but also to set forth my own views, I think 


« A fundamental requisite. See Paneg. 9; Helen 11, 
Vol. TET., L.C.L. 
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mavras dv jrow tods ed dpovobyTas auveureiy OTe 
moAAoi prev THY hiAooofynoavrwy idiOTat deréAcoav 
ovres, GAAot 5€é TwWes OvdErL TUTOTE AUyyEVopEVoL 
T&v codioTay kat Adyew Kal woArredecbar deol 
yeyovaow. at péev yap Suvdpes Kal Tov Adywr 
Kat Tov dAAwY épywr aravrwy év tots evpucow 
> t- \ A ‘ 4 > é 
eyylyvovTat Kal Tols mept Tas eumeipias yeyup- 
vaopevous H Se maidevors Tous pev TowovTous TEX" 
vuKxwTépous Kat mpos To Cnreiv edTropwrépous 
emroinoer, ots yeep vov evrvyxdvovor mrAavespevol, 
Tabr” e& éroysorépov Aap Baver avrovs edidager, 
tous dé katadeeoTépay Thy pvow exovras dye 
vioTas pLev dyabods 7 Adywv _TowTas obK dv 
amotedécevev, adtods 8° av adt&v mpoaydyou Kal 
mpos ToAAG dpovyswréepws Siaxetofat ojoerer. 
BovAopar 9’, ereid% mep eis tobro mpomrdov, 
éTt cadéarepov etrreiy meph avTa@v. ppp yap eye 
Tav pev ide@y, e€ dv Tods Adyous dmavras Kal 
Réyopev Kat ovvribepev, AaPeiv thy emorhiunv 
ov« evar TOV TaVvU yadevar, qv Tus adtov Trapaow@ 
7) Tots padivs dTaxvovpevous GAAa Tots €iddot 
Tt mept abrav: TO O€ ToOUTWY ef ExaoTw Tov 
mpaynaTwy as det mpochéoba Kal piéae mpos 
dAAjAas ral Tafae KATO, Tpomrov, ére b€ THY 
Kaupav p20) Suapaprety, aArXa Kai Tots evdup pace 
TpeTovTws oAov TOY Adyov Karamouxthat Kal Tots 


7 dvdépacey edpvbuws Kat povoiKa@s eimety, TAavTa 


dé woAAFs émyreAcias Seicbar Kai puyfis avdpicfs 





* {socrates himself. 

> Tsocrates insists that the requisites of a good orator 
are first natural ability, second practical experience, and 
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all intelligent people will agree with me that while 
many of those who have pursued philosophy have 
remained in private life,* others, on the other hand, 
who have never taken lessons from any one of the 
sophists have become able orators and statesmen. 
Yor ability, whether in speech or in any other 
activity, is found in those who are well endowed by 
nature and have been schooled by practical experi- 
ence.2. Formal training makes such men more 
skilful and more resourceful in discovering the pos- 
sibilities of a subject; for it teaches them to take 
from a readier source the topics which they otherwise 
hit upon in haphazard fashion. But it cannot fully 
fashion men who are without natural aptitude into 
good debaters or writers, although it is capable of 
leading them on to self-improvement and to a 
greater degree of intelligence on many subjects. 

But I desire, now that I have gone this far, to 
speak more clearly on these matters. For I hold 
that to obtain a knowledge of the elements out of 
which we make and compose all discourses is not 
so very difficult if anyone entrusts himself, not to 
those who make rash promises, but to those who 
have some knowledge of these things. But to 
choose from these elements those which should be 
employed for each subject, to join them together, 
to arrange them properly, and also, not to miss what 
the occasion demands but appropriately to adorn 
the whole speéch with striking thoughts and to 
clothe it in flowing and melodious phrase ‘—these 
things, I hold, require much study and are the task 
third formal training. See Antid. 186-188 and General 
Introd. p. xxvii, Vol. I., L.C.L. 

* Prose should have the same finish and charm as poetry. 
See General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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Kal Sofacrucis epyov elvat, kat dety TOV pev 
Habyray 7pos 7T® Thy dvow exew olay xP} 7a 
pev edn Ta TOV Ab-yeov pabeiv, mept S€ Tas xprjoeis 
avrav yopvacivat, Tov de Siddoxadov Ta jev 
odtws axpipas oidv7’ elvar SueAB ety @aore pydev 
TOV Sidaxt@y mapadumety, mept dé rev Aouaéiv 
18 Tovodrov av’Tov mapaderypa mapacyely, WorTe Tods 
extuTwbeévras Kat pyjoacBar duvapevovs «dOds 
avOnpdotepov Kat Xapiearepov tev aAdwy paivecbar 
Aéyovtas. Kal ToUTwY pev amdavTwr oupiTrecovrey 
[295] reAetws efovow ot prrocodobvres: kal’ 6 8° av 
eMehH Te Trav cipnucvwr, avaykn tavtn xeipov 
Staxetobar rods moval ovras. 
19° Of peéev obv dptt T&v codioTdy dvadvdpevos 
kal vewotl mpoonemtwKdtes tais dAalovelats, 
ef Kat viv mrcovalovaw, €d ofS’ drt mavres emi 
Tavrny KarevexOjoovrat thy odmdbeaw. Aowoi 
& yuiv elow of mpd yuadv yevdpevor Kat Tas 
kadovpevas Téxvas ypdrae Todungavres, ous ovK 
uderéov avemiTysnirous’ ot Tues bréayovTo SiuKd- 
Ceabar Suddfew, exheEdpevou TO Suoxepeorarov Te 
Svopdrey, 6 Trav plovodvrwy epyov Hv A€yew, 
aA’ od TOY TpoeoTUsTov THs TovavTNS Tadedaews, 
20 Kai Tabra Tob T™mpaypLaros, Kal” daav éori didaxrov, 





* Unmistakably this phrase is parodied in Plato, Gorgias 
463 a: doxel roivuy wor, & Vopyia, elvai re émirndevma Texvixdy 
peéy ot, puis 5€ ctoyacrixys kal avdpelas Kal pice Seev}s mpoc- 
outdely Tots avOpworas. 

> The sophists before mentioned. The teaching of the 
older sophists is discussed in the Antidosis. 

¢ Kspecially the first to write such treatises, Corax and 
Tisias of Syracuse. 7éxvy, like ars in Latin, was the accepted 
term for a treatise on rhetoric. 
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of a vigorous and imaginative mind :? for this, the 
student must not only have the requisite aptitude 
_ but he must learn the different kinds of discourse 
and practise himself in their use ; and the teacher, 
for his part, must so expound the principles of the 
art with the utmost possible exactness as to leave 
out nothing that can be taught, and, for the rest, 
he must in himself set such an example of oratory 
that the students who have taken form under his 
instruction and are able to pattern after him will, 
from the outset, show in their speaking a degree 
of grace and charm which is not found in others. 
When all of these requisites are found together, 
then the devotees of philosophy will achieve com- 
plete success ; but according as any one of the things 
which I have mentioned is lacking, to this extent 
must their disciples of necessity fall below the mark. 

Now as for the sophists who have lately sprung 
up and have very recently embraced these preten- 
sions,’ even though they flourish at the moment, 
they will all, I am sure, come round to this position. 
But there remain to be considered those who lived 
before our time and did not scruple to write the 
so-called arts of oratory.© These must not be dis- 
missed without rebuke, since they professed to teach 
how to conduct law-suits, picking out the most 
discredited of terms,? which the enemies, not the 
champions, of this discipline might have been ex- 
pected to employ—and that too although this facility, 
in so far as it can be taught, is of no greater aid to 





4 Again and again Isocrates expresses his repugnance to 
this kind of oratory, and in general it was in bad odour. 
The precepts of Corax (Crow), for example, were called 
“the bad eggs of the bad Corax.” 
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ovdev paAdrov zpos Tods SiKaviKods Adyous 1) mpds 
Tovs dMous amavras adgeheiv Suvapevov. TOOOUTW 
be xetpous eyévovro TeV mept Tas épidas KadwSov- 
weve, dcov obroe poev Toadra. Aoyidia drefidvres, 
ols el Tes emt TOV mpdtewy eppetvere edOds av 
ev wdow ein Kaxois, dps dperny emnyyetAavro 
Kal awhpoovvyy mept adtv, exetvor 8 emt rods 
ToAuTLtKOUS Adyous mapaxahobyres, dyeAjoavres 
Tav adtwy tay Tpoadvrey adrois ayabdr, 
ToAumpaypootryns Kal mAeoveEias Uméornaay elvar 
duddoxado. 

21 Kairot rods BovAopevous metBapxely Tots U0 
ris prrooogias ravrns TpooTarropevors mond 
av Oarrov mpos emTLelKELaY 7) TTPOS pyTopetay ape 
Ajocev, Kal prdets oldofw pe Adyew ws Eore 
dixacoovvn didaxTov' dAws péev yap ovdeptav 
Hyotpar rotadtyy elvar réxvynv, 7Tts Tots KaKds 
mepundor mpos dperhy owdpoovyny av kat dixato- 
ouvyy eumoujoerev od pray adda ouprrapaeded- 
cacbal ye Kal avvacKkijoa pddtor ay olpar Thy 
Tov Adywv Tay moAuTiK@y empedecav. 

22 “Iva Oé pw 7) 80K) Tas pev Tav addr broaxéaes 
duadvewv, aes Sé peilw A€yew Tov evovTwv, &€ 
@vrep adtos ereicbnv ottw rabr exew, padiws 
ofwat, Kat rots GAAots davepdv KaTaoTHoEL. 





@ The same complaint is made by Aristotle, Fhe. i. 1. 10. 
» For the kind of political discourse which Isocrates 
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forensic than to all other discourse. But they were 
much worse than those who dabble in disputation ; 
for although the latter expounded such captious 
theories that were anyone to cleave to them in 
practice he would at once be in all manner of 
trouble, they did, at any rate, make professions of 
virtue and sobriety in their teaching, whereas the 
former, although exhorting others to study political 
discourse, neglected all the good things which this 
study affords, and became nothing more than pro- 
fessors of meddlesomeness and greed.? 

And yet those who desire to follow the true 
precepts of this discipline may, if they will, be 
helped more speedily towards honesty of character? 
than towards facility in oratory. And let no one 
suppose that I claim that just living can be taught ; ¢ 
for, in a word, I hold that there does not exist an 
art of the kind which can implant sobriety and 
justice in depraved natures. Nevertheless, I do 
think that the study of political discourse can help 
more than any other thing to stimulate and form 
such qualities of character. 

But in order that I may not appear to be breaking 
down the pretensions of others while myself making 
greater claims than are within my powers, I believe 
that the very arguments by which I myself was 
convinced will make it clear to others also that these 
things are true. 


extols, and its ethical influence see Antid. 275 and General 
Introd. p. xxiv. © See Antid. 274 ff. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue wealthier citizens of Athens were required by 
law to bear the expense of public services known as 
“liturgies.” One of these was the “ trierarchy ’’— 
that of fitting out a ship of war. Anyone allotted 
to such a duty might challenge another to accept 
the alternative of either undertaking this burden in 
his stead or of exchanging property with him. Such 
a challenge was called an “ antidosis.” If the 
challenged party objected, the issue was adjudicated 
by a court. 

It seems clear that Isocrates had undergone such 
a trial and had been condemned to undertake a 
trierarchy. The plaintiff had probably prejudiced 
the case by misrepresenting Isocrates’ wealth, his 
character, and the influence of his teaching. What 
Isocrates’ defence was we do not know, but it seems 
likely that he did not take the trial very seriously 
until the unfavourable verdict opened his eyes to 
the fact that he was generally misunderstood. Then 
he conceived the idea of dissipating this prejudice 
against him by publishing in the form of a defence 
in court “a true image of his thought and of his 
whole life.’”’ 

At any rate, in the Antidosis—a title which he 
borrows from the actual suit to which he had just 


2 See § 145 and note. 
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been subjected—he adopts the fietion of a capital 
charge brought against him by an informer, named 
Ly simachus, and sof a trial before a court with its 
aceessories.* The fietitious charge is, roughly, that 
he is guilty of corrupting his pupils by teaching 
them to make the worse reason appear the better 
and so to win their advantage contrary to justice,? 
which is the stock complaint against the sophists, 
and the one which was pressed against Socrates. 
Indeed, it is clear that Isocrates had the latter’s 
trial in mind and that he studiously echoes the 
defence of Socrates as it is reeorded by Plato in the 
Apology.° 

The defenee of Isoerates is, however, more dis- 
eursive than that of Socrates or, indeed, than any 
defenee appropriate to an actual trial, as he himself 
points out. It is, on the negative side, a sharp 
attack upon the Athenian populace for confusing him 
with the other sophists and for allowing demagogic 
politicians to use against him the general prejudice 
which had accumulated against the sophists as a 
class; and it is, at the same time, a eriticism—not 
too graeious—of the narrowness or the impractic- 
ableness of the teaching of his rivals and of their 
failure to appreciate at its full value the broad and 
useful culture for which he himself stood. On its 
positive side, it is a definition and, to a certain 
extent, an exposition of the culture or “ philo- 
sophy ”’¢ which Isocrates professed. In this respect, 

@ See Bonner, ‘‘ The Legal Setting of Isocrates’ 1 ntidosis,” 
Classical Philology xv. p. 193. 

> See § 15, § 30, § 56. 

¢ See General Introd. p. xvii, Vol. 1., L.C.L. 

4 $10, 

¢ See General Introd. p. xxvi. 
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it should be read in connexion with his earlier 
discourse, Against the Sophists.* 

It was written, as he tells us,? when he was eighty- 
two years old—354-353 B.c. He apologizes for its 
lack of vigour, due to his age, but it is, in fact, no 
less forceful than, for example, his diatribe Against 
the Sophists, published thirty-five years before, though 
it does not show the same attention to the refine- 
ments of style.¢ 


* See General Introd. pp. xx ff. 
BEG 3 © § 195. 
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(310] Hi peév Sprotos wy 7) Adyos 6 0 péMov dvayveno8)- 
oeabat Tots 7) mpos Tovs dydvas } mpos Tas ént- 
deters yeyvopevors, obdev dy olat mpodiarexOi- 
vow mept avrob: viv be dia. THY KaWOTNTO. Kat THY 
Svadopav dvayxatoy éoru mpoeumrety Tas aitias, 50° 
as ovTws dvd jLovov avrov dvTa Tots dAAous ypddew 
mpoeopuny: py yap TouTwy dndAwbeod@v moAdots 
ay tows dromos eivat Sdgerev. 

2 "Eyw yap ideas evious TOV cogioray Bdra- 
opnpobvras mept THs euAs SuatpiBiis, Kal Aéyovras 
Ws €oTt Tepl Sucoypagiav, Kat TapamAnovov 
movobvras wonmep dv ei tis Dewdiay tov TO Tis 
*"AOnvas edos épyacdpevov ToAudn Kadety xopo- 

vas 80s epyacdp oducon v Kop 
mArdfov, 4 Leb&s xat Tappdovwor tiv adriv 
exe dain téxvnv tots ta muvdxia ypddovou, 
uws ovd€ TuToTe THY puxpodoyiay TatTnV 





* Cf. Phil. 1. 

> See General Introd. p. xxxi. 

¢ Like the Encomium on Helen. See General Introd. 
p. xxxi, and Burgess, Mpideictic Literature. 

4 The term ‘sophist”’ is used loosely throughout the 
discourse, sometimes as the equivalent of wise man, but 
more often, as here, of a professional teacher of philosophy 
and oratory. See General Introd. p. xii, note a. 

© See General Introd, p. xx, and note c. 
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Ir the discourse which is now about to be read 4 
had been like the speeches which are produced 
either for the law-courts® or for oratorical display,¢ 
I should not, I suppose, have prefaced it by any 
explanation. Since, however, it is novel and different 
in character, it is necessary to begin by setting forth 
the reasons why I chose to write a discourse so 
unlike any other; for if I neglected to make this 
clear, my speech would, no doubt, impress many as 
curious and strange. 

The fact is that, although I have known that some 
of the sophists¢ traduce my occupation, saying that 
it has to do with writing speeches for the courts.’ 
very much as one might have the effrontery to call 
Pheidias, who wrought our statue of Athena/ a doll- 
maker, or say that Zeuxis and Parrhasius 9 practised 
the same art as the sign-painters,* nevertheless I 
have never deigned to defend myself against their 


f The “ gold and ivory” statue of Athena which stood 
in the Parthenon. 

° Zeuxis and Parrhasius sojourned in Athens about 
400 B.c. 

* Literally, painters of votive tablets set up in temples as 
thank-offerings for deliverance from sickness or from dangers 
on the sea. Cf. Tibullus, i. 3. 27-28: 

nunc, dea, nunc succurre mihi, nam posse mederi 
picta docet templis multa tabella tuis. 
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3 juuvauny adttav, HyoUpLevos Tas pe éxeiva 


4 


[311] 


or 


prvapias oddepiay ddvapey EXEL, avros dé mGoe 
Tobro meTrounKevat pavepdr, Ott mpoypnua Kal 
Adyew Kat ypadev ov mept Tav idtwy oupBodraiov, 
aan’ Urép TpAucodrev TO péyebos wat TowovTwy 
mpayparay, bnép dv odvdels av dAdos € emUXELpI} TELE, 
many tev epot memAnovaxdroov } Tv TovTous 
pyretoBae Bovdop. eva. 

Mexpe pep oop Topp» Tijs tucias @ounv cal dua 
Thy mpoatpeow Tadrny Kat bud THY aAAny ampay- 
poovvny emeKds Exel Tos dmavras Tovs iusras: 
48y 8 droyviov poe THS TOD Biov tedeurijs ovons, 
dvriBdcews yevopevns mept Tpinpapxtas Kat mept 
es ay@vos eyrav Kat TOUTWY TLWas ODY oben 

pos ple Otakeyrevous Worep FHAmiLov, aArAa Tovs 
= TOAD Stexsevopevovs Tv euav emuTydevpatwv 
Kal pémovTas émt 76 metfeofar tots avemuTiSecdv 
Tt A€youst, tovs b€ caddis pev <iddras mrept a 
TUyxave dtatpiBuw, pbovodvras be kal Tabrov 
merrovlléras Tots coguarais: Kal xaipovras emt Tots 
pevd% TEpi jou ddgay éxyovow. edijAwoav 8 
otrw , Suacetpevoe Tob yap avridikov mepi wey dv 
7 xplows iy ovdev A€yovros dixatov, SiaBadAovros 
d€ THY TOV Adywr Tov ewdv Svvayuy Kat KaT- 
aralovevopevou mepi Te TOU mAovTou Kal Tou 
mAnBouvs Tav pabytav, éyvwoav eur elvac rh 
Aevroupytav. 

Thy peep obv Samdyny ovrws TE YKALEY warep 
mpoanKer Tods pyre Alay b1d Tav ToLodTwWY éK- 





@ The kind of oratory to which Isocrates devoted himself. 
See General Introd. p. xxiv. 
» See General Introd. p. xviii. 
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attempts to belittle me, because I considered that 
their foolish babble had no influence whatever and 
that I had, myself, made it manifest to all that 
I had elected to speak and write, not on petty 
disputes, but on subjects so important and so ele- 
vated? that no one would attempt them except 
those who had studied with me, and their would-be 
imitators. 

Indeed, I had always thought, until well on in 
years, that, owing to this choice and to my retired 
life in general, I stood fairly well in the opinion of 
all the lay public. Then when my career was near 
its close, having been challenged to an exchange 
of property on the question of a trierarchy, and 
subjected to a trial on that issue, I came to realize 
that even outside of my profession there were those 
who were not disposed towards me as 1 had thought : 
nay, that some had been absolutely misled as to my 
pursuits and were inclined to listen to my detractors, 
while others, who were well aware of the nature of 
my work, were envious, feeling the same towards me 
as do the sophists, and rejoiced to see people hold 
false opinions of my character. They betrayed their 
sentiments at the trial; for, although my opponent 
made no argument whatever on the merits of the 
case, and did nothing but decry my “ cleverness ”’ of 
speech ¢ and indulge in extravagant nonsense about 
my wealth and the number of my pupils, they im- 
posed the trierarchy upon me. 

Now, I bore that expense in such a manner as is 
becoming to those who are neither too much upset 


¢ It was a favourite device in the Athenian Courts to 
warn the jury against the adversary as devds Néyer. Cf. 
Plato, Apology 17 8. = 
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Taparropevous, pare Tavrdnacw daowTws pnd 

6 duycpws mpos Xphpara Stareypevous: joOnévos 
8 wazep elrrov Teious 6 dvras dv @douny Tods odK 
ophas Tept Lov yuyvdoxovras, evebupodpiny mais 
av Snrdoauyu Kal ToUTOUS Kal Tots émuyuyvopevous 
Kal TOV Tpdtov « ov éyw Kal Tov ' Biov 6 ov 6® Kal Thy 
mroSetav mrepl ip SiarpiBw, Kal pa y mrepuidouse mept 
TOY ToLovTaY aKpLTov €avrov dvTa, nd ent tots 
Praogdnuety eiBiopevors woTep viv yevdopevov. 

7 oKoTovpevos obv evpiaxoy ovdapds av addws 
Tobro Scampagdpevos, TAnY et ypapetn. Adyos. 
aomep eixay THS ents Stavoias Kat Tov ddAwy 
7év epol BeBropeveov: Sua ToUTOU yap Pamlov 
kal Ta mrept ewe pdrvora yrwobyoecPar, Kai Tov 
adrov TotTov pyynpetdy pov KatadepOrjceabat modu 
KdAdov T&v yaAKav avabnpdrwr. 

8 Ei perv oby exawety €paurov emxetpotny, é@pwv 
OUTE mreptraBeiv “ aTavra. mept av SueABeiv Tpo- 
npovpny olds Te yevnaduevos, otr émeyapitws 
odd” dvemipOdvars elmrety mpl abray Suvnodpevos: 


et 3° drobetny ayava pev Kat Kivduvev TWA mept 
éue yiyvdpevov, suxopdvrny & dvra tov yeypap- 
pévov Kal Tov mpdypward pow mapéyovra, KaKetvov 
pev tats SvaBoAais ypwpevov tats emt THs avrt- 
ddcews pybeicas, euavrov & ev arodoyias cxrpate 
Tos Adyous Tovovpevoy, otTws av exyevécbat jot 





a Cf. Horace, Odes iii. 30. 1: monumentum aere peren- 
nius. Cf. Evag. 73 ff. A bronze statue was erected to 
Isocrates by his pupil Timotheus. See General Introd, 
p. Xxix. 

> Vor the sycophants see Peace 128, note, 
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by such things nor altogether reckless or even 
careless about money. But when my eyes were 
opened, as I have said, to the fact that a greater 
number than I supposed had mistaken ideas about 
me, I began to ponder how I could show to them 
and to posterity the truth about my character, my 
life, and the education to which I am devoted, and 
not suffer myself to be condemned on these issues 
without a trial nor to remain, as I had just been, at 
the mercy of my habitual ealumniators. And as I 
kept thinking upon it, I came ever to the same 
conclusion, namely, that the only way in which I 
could accomplish this was to compose a discourse 
which would be, as it were, a true image of my 
thought and of my whole life ; ; for T hoped that 
this would serve both as the best means of making 
known the truth about me and, at the same time, 
as a monument, after my death, more noble than 
statues of bronze.% 

I saw, however, that if I were to attempt a eulogy 
of myself, I should not be able to cover all the 
points which I proposed to discuss, nor should I 
succeed in treating them without arousing the 
displeasure or even the envy of my hearers. But 
it occurred to me that if [were to adopt the fiction 
of a trial and of a suit brought against me—if I 
were to suppose that a syeophant > had brought an 
indictment and was threatening me with trouble 
and that he was using the calumnies which had been 
urged against me in the suit about the exchange of 
property, while I, for my part, cast my speech in 
the form of a defence in court—in this way it would 


¢ To make trouble”’—xpdypara rapéxev—was the com- 
mon phrase for the persecution of the sycophants. C/. 15. 
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pddora SiadeyOfvar mepl anavTwy dv Tuyydvyy 
BovdAdpevos. 

Tatra dé dtavonfels eypadov tov Adyov TobTov,. 
ovK dicpalev, aan’ er) yeyovas dvo Kal dySonKorTa. 
dudzrep xp7} ouyyrapny exew, qv padaKkwrepos 
@v paivyrat Tay map’ €nod TpoTepov exdedopevwv, 
Kal yap ovde pddios 7 wy ove” dndois, GAAG. ToNAaY 
exev Tpayparetay. €oTt yap Toy yeypappLevey 
evec. pev ev Sixaornpin mpéTovre. pydivat, Ta 5€ 
mpos pév tTovs ToLovToUs ayavas obx apporrovra, 
mept de prrocodias meTmappyovacuera Kat be- 
dnAwKora THY Sbvapuev abris’ core dé Tt Kal Towob- 

Tov é Ov vewTéepav Tots emt Te pabypara. Kat 
THY maudetav oppGow axovoaouw av auvevéyKot, 
TOAAG Sé Kat Tay on eyo maAat Veypapipeveny éy- 
KaTapLepuypeve Tots viv ’ Aeyoprévous ovK dAdyws ove” 
akaipws, dda TpoonKorvTas Tots UrroKerpevors. 

Tooobrov obv pijKos Adyou ovridetv, Kai TocavTas 
idéas Kal tosotrov dAdjAwy ddeorwoas auv- 
appocat Kal ouvayayely, Kal Tas emupepopievas 
olke@out Tals Tpoeipyevats, Kal méoas moufjoat 
opiow avrais opodoyoupevas, od aTavu puuKpov a 
épyov. duws 8 otk améoryy, Kalmep THALKODTOS 
av, amply avTov dneré\eoa, preva. TOM pev. ahn- 
Oeias cipneevov, 7a 0 GAXa rovodrov olos av elvat 
5dén Tots dxpocwpeévors. xp7) dé Tods Suefidvras 
abrov mparov pev s dvtos puxTob Tod Adyou Kat 
T™pos amdoas Tas dmobéces TavTas yeypaepeevov 
moeia0ar tHv akpdacw, emerTa mpocéxe TOV 





* Yor this apology ¢f. Phil. 149; Panath. 4; Epist. vi. 6. 
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be possible to discuss to the best advantage all the 
points which I wanted to make. 

With these thoughts in mind I set myself to write 
this discourse—I who am no longer in the prime of 
youth but in my eighty-second year. Wherefore, 
you may well forgive me if my speech appears to 
be less vigorous * than those which I have published 
in the past. For, I assure you, it has not been an 
easy nor a simple task, but one of great difficulty ; 
for while some things in my discourse are appropriate 
to be spoken in a court-room, others are out of 
place amid such controversies, being frank dis- 
cussions about philosophy and expositions of its 
power. ‘There is in it, also, matter which it would 
be well for young men to hear before they set out 
to gain knowledge and an education; and there is 
much, besides, of what I have written in the past, 
inserted in the present discussion, not without 
reason nor without fitness, but with due appropriate- 
ness to the subject in hand. 

Now to view as a whole so great an extent of 
subject matter, to harmonize and bring together so 
many diverse varieties of discourse, to connect 
smoothly what follows with what goes before, and 
to make all parts consonant one with another, was 
by no means an easy undertaking. Yet I did not 
desist, in spite of my age, until I had accomplished 
it, such as it is. It is, at any rate, written with 
devotion to the truth; its other qualities I leave to 
the judgement of my hearers. But I urge all who 
intend to acquaint themselves with my speech, first, 
to make allowance, as they listen to it, for the fact 
that it is a mixed discourse, composed with an eye 
to all these subjects ; next, to fix their attention 
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voty ért paMov Tots AéyeoOae péMovow 4 Tots 
Oy mpoeipynuevors, mpos dé TovToLs p21) cyreiv 
evods emeABovras éAov abdrov dueADetv, Ma Toaob- 
Tov pEépos 6oov pay Avice Tods mapdévras. éav 
yap epupetvyyre Tovrots, waAAov duvijcecbe Karelv 
et Tt Tuyxdvojiev A€yovres a&vov pay abréay. 

“A per obv dvayratov yy Trpoeumretv, tabr” éoriv: 
7on 8 dvayyyvaaKere Thy amodoyiay Ty mpoc- 
Trovovperny pev arept Kpioews yeypapban, Bovdo- 
perny be mrepi epob SyA@oar Ti adj Pevav, Kal 
Tous Lev dyvoobvras etdévau moufjoat, Tovs dé 
P0ovoivras ere paMov b70 Tis vécov) Tadrns 
Avreicbau: _peilen yap Sixny odk dy Suvainy 
AaBety wap’ adbrav. 

Ildvrwrv syodpar TMOvNpoTaTOUs elvau Kal peyt- 
orns cnptas afious, oizwves ois adrot Tuyxavovaw 
ovres evoxol, TAdTa THY dow TOALGo Karayopety: 
Omep Avoipaxos memotnkev. obros yap avbros 
ovyyeypaypeva Aeyev mept TOV euay ouyypap.- 
pdrov melon metrointat Adyov 7 un Tmept Tov ddMduv 
dmdvrwy, djrovov epyatoperos dworep av et Tis 
tepoovAlas ETEpov SuwKwv autos a TOV Bedv év 
Toiv xepoiv exiy pavein. mp0 TroAAob 8 dy 
emoumoduny odrws avrov vopilew elvat pee Sewer, 
womTep ev bytv elpyKev: od yap dv moTé pou mpdy- 
para trovety émexeipnoe. viv dé Adyer pev ws eyo 
Tous yrTous Adyous Kpeitrovs Svvapyat srovety, 
rocobrov S€ pov Katamedpovnkev, wate adros 





4 Cf. Panath, Isocrates, though writing for a reading 
public, habitually uses the language of a discourse to be 
delivered. See General Inirod. p. xxx. 

> The stock charge against rhetoric and oratory from 
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even more on what is about to be said than on what 
has been said before; and, lastly, not to seek to 
run through the whole of it at the first sitting, but 
only so much of it as will not fatigue the audience. 
For if you comply with this advice: you will be better 
able to determine whether I speak in a manner 
worthy of my reputation. 

These, then, are the things which it was necessary 
for me to say by way of introduction. I beg you 
now to listen to my defence, which purports to Have 
been written for a trial, but whose real purpose is to 
show the truth about myself, to make those who are 
ignorant about me know the sort of man I am and 
those who are afflicted with envy suffer a still more 
painful attack of this malady ; for a greater revenge 
upon them than this I’eould not hope to obtain. 

I consider that in all the world there are none so 
depraved and so deserving of the severest punish- 
ment as those who have the audacity to charge others 
with the offences of which they themselves are 
guilty. And this is the very thing that Lysimachus 
has done. For this informer, himself delivering a 
composed speech, has said more in complaint of my 
compositions than upon all other points ; it is as if 
one were to charge another with breaking into a 
temple, while showing in his own hands plunder 
stolen from the gods. I would give much if he 
really thought that I am as “ clever ” as he has made 
me out to be to you, for then he would never have 
tried to trouble me. But now, although he alleges 
that I am able to make the weaker cause appear 
the stronger.® he has, in fact, so low an opinion of 





Corax and Tisias down. Cf. Plato, Apology 19 B; Aristo- 
phanes, Clouds 87+ ff. 
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pevdopevos euot TadnOA A€yovtos éAriler padiws 
16 emixpatyoev. odtw Sé por dvoxdAws dmavra 
oupPpeBnxev, wal of pev GAdAo Tots Adyors dia- 
Avovrat tas diaBodas, ewod dé Avoijaxos adbrovs 
tovs Adyous pddwra siaBeBAykev, iv’ qv pev 
ixavds dd&w déyew, evoyos dv dav® trois bro 
tovTov Tept Ths SewdrnTos Tis éwAs mpoeipy- 
pévos, qv 8 evdeeorepov tiyw SiadrexOels cv 
otros dbpas mpoodoxav meroinke, tas mpdkes 
Hynolé jou xelpous efvar. 
17 Adopat ody dyodv pyre moredew mw par 
amore Tots etpnevois, mpiv av dia TéAous 
dkovoynTe Kal Ta Tap Huav, evOvpoupévovs dre 
“oddev av éder didoc8ar trois dedyovow drodoyiay, 
einep oldve’? Fv ex tav Tod SudKovros Adywv 
epndicbar ta Sikora. viv S cf pev €d Tuyyaver 
KaTYyopyKM@s 7) KaKOs, ovdEls dv THY TapdvTwr 
ayvonoeier: et 8° aAnféat Kéxpyras Tots Adyots, 
obKéTt TOUTO Tols Kpivouvot yv@var padiov e€ dv 
6 mpdrepos eipyKev, GAN ayanytov qv €€ dpudo- 
tépwr tav Adywv exraBeiv duvyOdou To Sixacov. 
18 Od davpalw dé THv mAciw ypdvov SiaTpiBdvTwr 
ent tats tov eEanaTavTwy KaTyyopiats 7) Tats 
inép avtdv drodoyias, o0dé trav AeydvTw ws 
govt péyrorov Kaxov dtaBodyj: ri yap av yévouro 
[314] tavTnS KaKoupydTepor, 7) ToLed TOUS jev yYevdo- 
fevovs eddokmety, rods b€ pydev uapTnKdras 
Soxety ddsuxeiv, tods dé Suxalovras émiopKeiv, 
ddws S€ Hv pev adrjPevav ddaviler, pevdh dé 
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my powers that he is confident that he with his lies 
will win against me and the truth. And so mali- 
ciously has everything conspired against me, that 
while others may depend on their power of speech 
to make an end of calumnies, it is, in my case, Just 
this power of speech which Lysimachus has most 
calumniated, in order that if I shall appear to speak 
well, I may show that I am subject to the charges 
which he has made about my cleverness ;_ while if 
it turns out that I speak less ably than he has led 
you to expect, you may think that mine is the 
weaker cause. 

I beg you, then, neither to credit nor to discredit 
what has been said to you until you have heard to 
the end what I also have to say, bearing it in mind 
that there would have been no need of granting to 
the accused the right of making a defence, had it 
been possible to reach a just verdict from the 
arguments of the accuser. At this stage of the case 
no one here present is in any doubt whether the 
accuser has spoken well or badly, but it is not yet 
easy for the jury to decide from what the first 
speaker has said whether he has based his arguments 
on the truth; nay, they will be fortunate if they 
are able to draw a just conclusion from the arguments 
of both sides. 

I do not wonder that men spend more time in 
denouncing those who attempt to deceive the jury 
than upon their own defence, nor that they complain 
that calumny is our greatest bane. What, indeed, 
could work greater mischief? It causes liars to be 
looked on with respect, innocent men to be regarded 
as criminals, and judges to violate their oaths; in 
a word, it smothers truth, and pouring false ideas 
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ddéfav Tapacrisaca Tots dKovovew dv dv Tdyn 


19 T@V ToktTa@y adlkws dmoddvow; a dudaKréov 


eotiv, dzws pydev byty ovpBicerat Towodrov, yd’ 
& tots dAdo av emiTysnoate TovToLs adtol pav7- 
ceobe mepirinrovres. olnat S’ buds ode ayvoety 
Ort TH mOAEL TOAAAKIS OUTWS TON peTEeUeAQGE TOV 
Kpioewy Trav per” opyns Kal py peer? édeyxou 
Yevopevenr wor ov oddv ypdvov diadtrotoa Tapa 
bev Tov eaTaryodvrwy Suny | AaBety emeOupnae, 
tovs b€ SdiaBAnbevras Sdws dv eldev dpewov 7 
TpoTEpov mparrovras. 

7Qv xy pepvyptevous it) mpoTreT@s | morevew 
Tots TOV KaTnyopwy Adyots, pde pera. BopdBou 
eat xarerdryros dxpodobat Toy dmrohoyoupeveny. 
Kal yap aicxpov emt pev tov dAdwy Tpaypdtoy 
cAenpovertazous oporoyetobar Kat mpaoTdrous 
amdvrwy elvar TOy ‘EMiver, emt 5€ Tots dy@ou 
Tots evbdde yeyvopevous ravavria TH b0&y Tavrn 
daiveobat mpdarrov7as: kal map €é7répots peer 
emevoav epi yyiis avOpwrov duxalwor, Epos 
te Tay widwy broBddMeobat Tots pevyover, Tap’ 
bpiy bé pede rav towy Tuyyavew Tovs xw8v- 
vevovtas Tots avKkodavtodow, aA Cpvdvan peev 





The entsenline instance is the aces passed by the 
General Assembly, condemning to death without due 
process of law, the Athenian generals who were in command 
at the battle of Arginusae. After the execution of the 
sentence, the people repented of their haste and called to 
account the leading instigators of this irregular procedure. 
See Xen. /Hell.i. 7.35; Plato, Apology 32; Grote, History 
vel. vil. pp. 446-447. 

> Athenian juries not infrequently made noisy demonstra- 
tions of their prejudices. See Plato, Apology 30 cs Aristo-~ 
phanes, Wasps 62-4. 
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into our ears, it leaves no man among our citizens 
secure from an unjust death. You must be on your 
guard against this and take care that nothing of the 
sort happens in this case and that you are not 
yourselves seen to fall into the very faults which 
you find reprehensible in others. I think you know 
well enough that time and again in the past Athens 
has so deeply repented 4 the judgements which have 
been pronounced in passion and without proof that 
not long after the events she has become eager to 
punish her deceivers, and would gladly have seen 
the victims of calumny in happier circumstances than 
before. 

You should remember this and not trust toa hastily 
the assertions of the accuser nor hear the defendant 
in uproar and anger.?’ Ours is a shameful state of 
inconsistency ; for while it is acknowledged that in 
our life in general we are the most merciful* and 
gentle of all the Hellenes, yet in the conduct of our 
trials here we manifestly give the lie to this reputa- 
tion. In other states, when they try a man for his 
life, they cast a portion of the votes for the 
defendant,’ but with us the accused has not even 
an equal chance with the sycophants ;¢ nay, while 





oa eis 

‘/The Athenians appear to have worshipped “Edeos, > 
Goddess of Pity. See Schol. to Sophocles, Oed. Col. 261-7 

# The reference seems to be to some custom somewhere 
by which in capital cases a number of the votes of the jury > 
were at the outset of the trial given by grace to ihe defendant. / 
oh such custom is, so far as I know, mentioned anywhere — 
else. 

© Isocrates, like Socrates (Plato, Apelogy 37 a-B), com- 
plains that defendants on a capital charge in other states 
were given a better chance. 
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Kal’ éxactov Tov evavTov 7 pay opotws akpod- 
ceoba. TaY _Karnyopouvray Kal TOV dzrooyou- 
99 eva, Toaobrov be TO perago mov, woTe TOV 
pev aitinpéevay ref Tl av Aéeywow amodéxecbat, 
wav dé TodTous eeddyyew Teipwudvwv évioTe 
pyde THY dwrhv dxovovtas avexyecbar, Kal vopiCew 
fev doukyrovs elvat TavTas TeV moAcwv ev ais 
dxpitol twes admddAvuvra TaV ToATaY, ayvoety 8° 
67t TobTa ToLobaw ot pH Kowny THY evvotav Tots 

22 dyuvilopevors TOpeXOVTEs. 6 8€ mavrwv Sdevo- 
TaTov, OTav Tis abros pev Kwovvedtwr KarHyoph 
TOV SiaBadrovrwr, érepey dé Sucdlev Bn THY 
adriy EXD yrapny rept adray. Kaitou xP) TOUS 
voy exorTas Towovrous etva Kpitas Tots adda, 
olwy mep av adtot tuyyavew a€imoaev, Aoytlo- 

[315] wévous dte 8a ods, cvxodartety ToAudvTas 
ddyAov dazis eis Kivduvov KatacTas avayKachy- 
ceTat A€yew dmep éyw viv mpds Tovs pedAovTas 
wept adTot TH wAdov diicev, 

24 Od yap 87) 7O ye Koopins Civ dor morevev 
ws ddewms e&€aTa tiv TOAW oikely? of yap apo- 
npnevoe TOV pev iiev dyeretv tots 8 dAAoTpiois 
émBovdever ob TOV ev owgppores ToAurevojreveov 
dméxovrat, TOUS be Kakdv Tt Spavras eis Byas 
etaayovow, ard’ év tots pndev ddixodow émider- 
Edpevoe Tas adtav duvdpeis Tapa Tov davepas 

25 efnpapTnKeT@v mA€ov AapBadvovow 4 dpyupov. amep 
Avoipaxos Stavonfels eis tovTovi tov Kivduvdv pe 





* Cf. Peace 3; Demosthenes, On the Crown 1-2. 
» Compare the opposite ideal in treop. 24; Paneg. 76; 
Panath. 145 ff. 
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we take our solemn oath at the beginning of each 
year that we will hear impartially both, accusers 
and accused, we depart so far from this in practice, 
that when the accuser makes his charges we give 
ear to whatever he may say; but when “the accused 
endeavours to refute them, we sometimes do not 
endure even to hear his voice.? Those states in which 
an occasional citizen is put to death without a trial 
we condemn as unfit to live in, yet are blind to the 
fact that we are in the same case when we do not 
hear with equal good will both sides of the contest. 
But what is most absurd of all is the fact that when 
one of us is on trial, he denounces the calumniators, 
but when he sits in judgement upon another, he is no 
longer of the same mind regarding them. Yet, 
surely, intelligent men ought to be such when they 


are judges of others, as they would expect others ~~ 


to be to them in like case, bearing in mind the fact 
that because of the audacity of the sycophants it 
is impossible to foresee what man may be placed in 
peril and be compelled to plead, even as I am now 
doing, before men who are to decide his fate by their 
votes. 

Indeed no one may rely on the honesty of his life 
as a guarantee that he will be able to live securely 
in Athens; for the men who have chosen to neglect 
what is their own and to plot against what belongs 
to others do not keep their hands off citizens who 
live soberly and bring before you only those who do 
evil; on the contrary, they advertise their powers 
in their attacks upon men who are entirely innocent, 
and so get more money from those who are clearly 
guilty. >” This is exactly what Lysimachus had in 
mind when he subjected me to this trial; for he 
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KaTeOTNOEV, } youpevos TOV dyéava TOV _7pos ene 
map’ érépwv adr@ XpNparvopov Toujoew, Kat 
mpoodokay, Hv epod mepuyevyTaL Tots Adyors, ov 
ono biddoKadov elvar TOV dav, ee 
THY adtob Swap a draow elvat Sdgew. AniGee dé 
padios Toito moujoew: opg yap bpas "pe Atay 
Tayews dmodexopevous Tas airias Kat tas dta- 
Bods, ene 8 drép adrdv ob Surnodpevov aficns 
Tijs ddgys drohoyjoacbar wat dea 70 yijpas al 
id Thy dmewpiay rév ToLodrwv dydvev. ouTw 
yap BeBioxa TOV TapeAddvra xpovoy, ware pndéva 
pot Ta@TOTE LT ev dAvyapyxia py7” év Snpoxparia 
pene? uBpw par dduiav éynahéoar, pnd? elvat 
LTE Starry ray pinre Sicaorip 6 oaTis mept Toe cpio 
mempaypevenv pavycerat Kpirns yeyernpevos: rt 
oTdpny yap avtos pev eis rods ddMous pndev 
efapapravew, dducovpevos dé pa pera. Suxacrypiou 
mrovetobae Tas Tyswpias,\ dA ev tots Pidots tots 
exeivay SiadveoBar repl TOV dudtoBnrovpeva. 
av ovdev [ot mAdov yéyovev, dAN’ dveyrAyret peXpe 
TavTyot THS HAukias BeBuoxes ets TOV avrov 
kabéarnka xKivévvoy, «is Ovmep av et mdvras 
érbyxavov eae, 





* Cf. Plato, Apology 17 p. Isocrates repeatedly echoes 
the defence of Socrates. See General Introd. p. xvii and 
Vasold, Ueber das Verhiiltniss der isocrateischen Rede Mepi 
dvribécews zu Platon’s Apologia Socratis. 

>» The distinction between (Spis (violence) and ddiucia 
(injury) is hardly technical. It seems to be between crimes 
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thought that this suit against me would bring him 
profit from other sources, and he expected that if 
he won in the debate with me, whom he calls the 
teacher of other men, everyone would regard his 
power as irresistible. He is confident that he will 
win easily ; for he sees that you are over-ready to 
accept slanders and calumnies, while I, because of 
my age,and my lack of experience in contests of _ 
this kind,* shall not be able to reply to them in a - 
manner worthy of my reputation; for I have so 
lived all my life till now that no man either under the 
oligarchy or under the democracy has ever charged 
me with any offence, whether of violence or injury,? 
nor will any man be found to have sat either as 
arbitrator © or as judge upon my actions. For I 
have schooled myself to avoid giving any offence to 
others, and, when J have been wronged by others, 
not to seek revenge in court but to adjust the matter 
in dispute by conferring with their friends. All this 
has availed me nothing; on the contrary, I who 
have lived to this advanced age without complaint 
from anyone could not be in greater jeopardy if I 
had wronged all the world. 

Yet I am not utterly discouraged because I face 
so great a penalty ;4 no, if you will only hear me 
with good will, I am very confident that those who 


of personal violence, such as assault, and other offences 
against the law in general. 

© Certain issues might be kept out of court by being 
referred to an arbitrator, cither agreed upon by the parties 
concerned or designated by lot from the public arbitrators 
provided for by law. See Lipsius, Das attische Recht 
p. 220 ff. 

2 [socrates seems to pretend throughout that he, like 
Socrates, is being tried on a capital charge. 
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eevopévous TOV eudv éemirndevparwy Kal weme- 
apévous bro Tv Bovdopevwv BAacdnpeiv tayéws 
petarercOricecbar wept avra@v, rods S€ TovotTov 
elvai pre vopilovtas olds mep ett, BeBaidrepov 
ere TavTyny ekew Thy Sidvowar. 

“Iva 6€ pr) Atay evoxAd moAAG. 7p - Tob mpayparos 
Aéywv, apepevos ToUTwy, mept wv olceTe THY 
aihov, 70 Tetpd copia diddoKew duds. 

Kai pou dvayvwOe rv ypadnv. 


TPA®H. 


"EK bev Tolvuy ris ypadis metparat pe SiaBar- 
Aev 6 Karhyopos @s Suapf eipw_Ttods vewTépous 
A€yew (biSdoxwr Kal mapa 76 Sixatov ev Tots dyaou 
mAeovertelv, ex b€ Tav GAAwy Adywv ToLet pe 
THALKodTOV, 6aos obdels wutTroTE yéeyovev ovTe Tov 
mepl 7a StxacrTHpia Kadudovpeverv ovre TOV rept 
Thy didocodiay diatpubdvtwy: od yap povov Sudbras 
pyot jeov yeyerjobae pabynras, aAAd. Kal pryropas 
Kal oTpaTnyovs kat Baotréas kal _Tupavvous, Kal 
xpnpara Tap” avdrav map An OA To pLev etAndevat 
Ta 0° éte Kat vov Aap aver. Tobrov be Tov Tpdmov 
TETOiNTAL THY Karnyopiay, Hyodpevos ek pev cy 

karadaloveterar mept pov Kal Tob mAovrov Kal 
Tob _TAgbous Tay pabyrav plovov dmrace Tots 
dovovaty eUTOoEL, ék be wis mept 7a Sua 
orn pLa Tpayparetas els opyjv Kal pcos opas 
KQATQOTHOELV* darep orav md, wow ot KptvovTes, 
yxareritatot Tots dywrilopévors eiciv. 





@ Here, as elsewhere, Isocrates preserves the fiction of a 
court scene by calling upon the clerk to read the formal 
charge. 
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have been misled as to my pursuits and have been 
won over by my would-be slanderers will promptly 
change their views, while those who think of me as 
I really am will be still more confirmed in their 
opinion. - 

But in order that I may not overtax your patience 
by speaking at undue length before coming to the 
subject, I shall leave off this discussion and attempt 
forthwith to inform you on the question which you 
are to vote upon. 

(To the clerk.) Please read the indictment.* 


(Lhe indictment is read.) 


Here in the indictment my accuser endeavours to 
vilify me, charging that I corrupt young men® by 
teaching them to speak and gain their own ad- 
vantage in the courts contrary to justice, while in 
his speech he makes me out to be a man whose 
equal has never been known either among those who 
hang about the law-courts or among the devotees 
of philosophy ; for he declares that I have had as 
my pupils not only private persons but orators, 
generals, kings, and despots;¢ and that I have 
received from them and am now receiving enormous 
sums of money. He has made his accusation in 
this manner, thinking that his extravagant assertions 
about me and my wealth and the great number of 
my pupils would arouse the envy of all his hearers, 
while my alleged activities in the law-courts would 
stir up your anger and hate; and when judges are 
affected by these very passions, they are most severe 
upon those who are on trial. 


> An echo of Plato, fpology 23 c-v. 
© See General Introd. p. xxix. 
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‘Qs obv Ta prev peilw toi mpoanxovtos «ipnKe, 
7a 8 Odws evderar, padiws olwat davepov 
nowjcev. déid 8 vwuds tots pév Adyots ols 
mpoTEpov aKknkdaTe TEepl pov Tov BAacdypeiv Kal 
diapdAAew Bovropevwv, py mpocexew Tov vodv, 
nde Taree Tois pyre jet’ eA€éyyou pre jreTa 
Kploews eipnuevois, unde tats Sd€ats yphabar rats 
adikws Um exelvwy byt eyyeyevnudvas, GAN 
omotds Tis av ek THs KaTnyoplas THis viv Kal THs 
amodoyias datvwyat, Torobrov elvai pe vopilerv 
ovTw yap yuyywoKovres adtot te dd€eTe KaAds 
kpivew Kal vopiuws, eyo te revEouar mdévrwr TOV 
duxaiwy. 

“Ori pev odv ovdels of bd THs SewdrnTos Tis 
euns ot b7d Tay ovyypappdtwv BéBrAatrar TOv 
TouT@V, Tov éveaTara Kivduvey Hyodpwar péyvorov 
eivat TeKprpiov. ef yap Tis Hv Hodcxnuevos, el Kat 
tov dAdov xpovev aouxtav elyev, odk av 7uédAnoe 
Tob Katpod Tot wapdvtos, GAA’ 7ABev av row 
KaTnyopnowy 7) KaTapapTupiowy. Gmov yap o 
pnd axnkows pdev medmote ddatpov cis ayavd 
be THAKovTOvL KaTéoTynGEV, 4 TOV apddp’ av of 
KaKkds memovbores eTrELp@vT” av dikny Tap euod 
Aap Bdvew. od yap 51 TobTd y’ early or’ etkds 
otte Suvardv, ewe prev Trept oAAods TpaprynKevat, 
rods 8€ rats oupdopats bv eve wepienTmKdras 
hovyiav éxew Kal pu) ToAUaY eyKadelv, adda zpao- 
tépovs ev Tois euots elvar Kwdvvors Tav pndev 
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However, in the one charge he has grossly 
exaggerated the facts and in the other he lies 
outright, as I think I can easily show. Let me ask 
you, however, not to pay any attention to what 
you have heard about me in the past from my 
would-be slanderers and calumniators, not to credit 
charges which have been made without proof or 
trial, and not to be influenced by the suspicions 
which have been maliciously implanted in you by 
my enemies, but to judge me to be the kind of man 
which the accusation and the defence in this trial 
will show me to be; for if you decide the case on 
this basis, you will have the credit of judging 
honourably and in accordance with the law, while I, 
for my part, shall obtain my complete deserts. 

Now, in fact, no citizen has ever been harmed either 
by my “ cleverness ” or by my writings, and I think 
the most convincing proof of this is furnished by 
this trial; for if any man had been wronged by me, 
even though he might have held his tongue up till 
now, he would not have neglected the present 
opportunity, but would have come forward to 
denounce me or bear witness against me. For 
when one who has never in his life heard a single 
disparaging word from me has put me in so great 
peril, depend upon it, had any suffered injury at 
my hands, they would now attempt to have their 
revenge. For surely it is neither probable nor 
possible both that I, on the one hand, have wronged 
many people and that those, on the other hand, 
who have been visited with misfortune through me 
are silent and refrain from accusing me; nay, are 
kinder to me when my life is in peril than those 


2 Cf. Plato, Apology 33 pv. 
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HOexyecvenv, efov abrois dynrdoucw a mreovBaat 
THY peyloray map” e085 AaBetv Typwpiav. dada 
yap ovTe mpotepov otre viv oddeis por favijoerat 
ToLodTov obdev éyxaléoas. 

"Qor’ ef ovyXwpHaarLL TO Karnyopa Kal 7poo- 
omohoyroaupue aavrew dvOpdsreov eivae dewdraros, 
Kal ovyypageds Trav Adywv tev Avtovvrwy buds 
Towobros olos ovdels aAXos yeyove, Toad av Suxatd- 
TEpov emretKks elvat  Soxotny 7) 7 Cypraetny. Tob pev 
yap yevéobar mpoexovra Tov dav 7 7 mept Tovs 
Adyous 7 H Tept Tas mpakers etedTws av Tis THY TUXNY 
airudcato, Tou dé Kadds kal peTptws Kexphodae 
TH pice dixaiws av dmavtes TOV TpdToY TOV éoVv 
emauveceray, 

OU py ot8 €t tatir’ exov mrept euavToo Adyew, 


ove? ee pavyjoopea mepl Tous Neuss TOUS | 


TotovTous yeyernpevos. ywacerde ék (Tae 
emer Seupdrov trav ena, e€ aviep olovr’ éariv 
eldévat THY dAjnVeray ToAD paAdov 7) Tapa TaV 
diaBaddovrwr. olpar yap ovdéva Todr’ dyvoeir, 
ott madvtes avOpwmor mepl tov rémov Tobrov 
eiwfact SiatpiBew, dbev av mpodAuwvrat tov Biov 
mopilecBau. TOUS pev Towvuy amo Tay oupBoratov 
Tay bpeTépewy Gavras Kal Tis meph Taira mpay- 
paretas voor’ av povov ovK ev Tots Sixaornpiors 
oikodvras, ee 8° ovdels twa0f éwpaxev ovr ev 
Tots auvedpious ovTe mept Tas avakpices ovr ent 
tots SixacTnptors ote mpds Tots SivaTnTats, GAN’ 





@ See General Introd. p. xx. 

» ‘The cvvédpor, a board made up of the six junior archons 
called ‘Thesmothetae, had jurisdiction over a large number 
of offences against the state. 
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who have suffered no injury, especially since all they 
have to do is to testify to the wrongs I have done 
them in order to obtain the fullest reparation. But 
neither in the past nor now will anyone be found to 
have made any such complaint. 

If, therefore, I were to agree with my accuser 
and concede his claim that I am the “ cleverest ” of 
men and that I have never had an equal as a writer 
of the kind of speeches which are offensive to you, 
it would be much more just to give me credit for 
being an honest man than to punish me; for when 
a man has superior talents whether for speech or 
for action, one cannot fairly charge it to anything 
but fortune, but when a man makes good and tem- 
perate use of the power which nature hee give en him, 
aS in my own case, all the world ought in justice 
to commend his character. 

However, though I might advance this argument 
in my behalf, I shall never be found to have had 
anything to do with speeches for the courts.* You 
can judge this from my habits of life, from which, 
indeed, you can get at the truth much better than 
trom the lips of my accusers; for no one is, I think, 
blind to the fact that all people are wont to spend 
their time in the places where they elect to gain 
their livelihood. And you will observe that AROS 
who live upon your contracts and the litigation 
connected with them are all but domiciled in the 
courts of law, while no one has ever seen me either 
at the council-board,’ or at the preliminaries,¢ or 
in the courts,? or before the arbitrators’; on the 


© The avdxpors was any preliminary hearing before an 
appropriate magistrate. 
¢ The regular Heliastic jury-panels, See reop. 54, note. 
© Cf. 27, note. 
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oUTwWS améyonat TOUTWY aTaVTWY Ws obdels GAAOS 
Tov mohurGv. 

"Emer éxeivovs peév av eUpoure Trap dpiv pdvors 
xpnuatileoBae Suvapevous, et 0 dMooe Trou mev- 
cera, évdeeis ay ovras Tay Kal? ipépav, epol bé 
Tas evropias, Tmept dv obros pergdvens EtpnKer, 
eEwlev a dndoas “vevernevas: ere be rots pev mAnowd- 
Covras 7] H Tovs €v Kakois adtTovs ovras 7 Toos érépous 
mpaypara mapexew Bovdopevous, enol 6€ Tods 
metorqy oxoAny Trav ‘Eve dyovras. 

“Hxrovoare d€ Kai Tod KaTyydpou A€yovrTos drt 
mapa NikoxAgous 708 Ladapwiwr Bacttéws odds 
édaBov Kai peydras dwpeds. Kalrow Tin morov 
bpav eorw ws NixokdAjs eux poe tavtas, iva 
dikas pavGarn Aé€yew, Gs Kat Tots GAAos Tepi ray 
ddioByrovpevev 6 womep deamdrys édixaler; wor 
eg av avtds obTos elpnKe, pddiov carapabety 6 ort 
moppw TV Tpaypareréy ett av _TeEpl Tad GUp- 
Boraa yeyvopeveny. adda pay Kaxelvo mao. pave- 
pov ear 6Tt TrapmAn bets eiow ob TapacKevdlovres 
Tovs Adyous tots é&v Tots Suxaornpiows dyevito- 
pevous. TovTwy pev Tolvuy ToCodTWY ovTe oddeis 
TUOTOTE pavijoerar pabyrey ngeapevos, ey be 
mAgtous etn pess, ws pyow 6 KATIPYOPOS, q oUpL- 
mavTes ot mepl Ti procodiay SvarpiBovzes. Kal- 
TOL TOS €iKOsS Tous TogouTov Tots emer devpacw 
arAnAwY ageor@ras mepi tas adrtdas mpasers 
iryetobau diarpipew; 

"Exwv de moMas elirelv Svapopas mept Tob Biov 
TOU r €yod Kal TOV mept Tas dikas, €KELVWS buds 





4 There is a story that Isocrates charged no fees to 


"Athenian pupils. 
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contrary, I have kept aloof from all these more 
than any of my fellow-citizens. 

Moreover, you will find that these men are able 
to carry on a profitable business in Athens alone ; 
if they were to sail to any other place they would 


starve to death; while my resources, which this ;- 


fellow has exaggerated, have all come to me from 
abroad.2?/ Then again you will find associated with 
them either men who are themselves in evil case or 
who want to ruin others, while in my company 
are those who of all the Hellenes lead the most 
untroubled lives. 

But you have heard also from my accuser that I 
have received many great presents from Nicocles, 
the king of the Salaminians.? And yet, can any one’ 
of you be persuaded that Nicocles made me these 
presents in order that he might learn how to plead 
cases in court—he who dispensed justice, like a 
master, to others in their disputes ? So, from what 
my accuser has himself said, it is easy for you to 
conclude that I have nothing to do with litigation. | 
Nay, everyone is aware of this also, that there is a 
superabundance of men who produce speeches for 
litigants in the courts. Nevertheless you will not 
find that any one of them, numerous as they are. has 
ever been thought worthy to have pupils, while I, 
as my accuser states, have had more than all the 
rest together who are occupied with philosophy. 
Yet how can anyone think that people who are so 
far apart in their ways of life are engaged in the 
same occupations ? 

But although I could point out many contrasts 
between my own caréer and that of the pleaders 


op 
» See Isccrates, Vol. I. p. 39, L.C.L. 
VOL, I P 209 
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qyodpat Taylor ay apérbar Ths ddéys Taurys, et 
ris Dpiv emdetéere py Toure TeV Tpayparey 
pabnrds fou ytyvouevous dv 6 Kati}yopos eipyxe, 
de mept tous Adyous dvra pe Seuvov Tovs mept 
Trav idiwv ovpBoraicnr. olpiat yap Dpas, e€edey- 


eee 


Xopevns THs aitias As «yor mporepoy, onrety 
erépav preradaPety didvovav, Kal mobeiv dxodaas 
mepi trotous aAAovs Adyous yeyernuevos THALKavTHY 
dd€av édAaBov. 

Ei peév obv jroe ouvoicer KaTELTOVTL Thy adn jean, 
odk oida‘ xarerrov yap oroxalecbat Tijs dperépas 
Stavolas: ov pay ara Tappnoracomat ye T7pos 
buds. Kat yap av alayuvGeiny tods mAnotacarras, 


= , > 4 if tA nn Gg 
“EL TOAALKLS ELPY]KWS OTL dcEaiuny av aT7avTas 


> - # 4 4 f a ~ ‘ 
etoevar Tos qwoXtras al Tov Biov ov LO ka TOUS 


Adyous | ods Aéyw, viv pi SyAotyy dpiy abrovs Is GAN’ 


; dmoKpumTojLevos pavetny. as obv dkovgomevot THY 


46 


dAnGeav, otra mpookxere TOV voov. 

Uparov pev otv éexetvo def pavety buds, dre 
TpoTor THY Adyar eto ouK eAdrrous 7 Tov pera 
pérpov TompaTwv. ot pev yap Ta yen Ta TOV 
Tp eaov dvalnroivres Tov Biov TOV aurav Kkare7pt- 
av, of S epi Tods TounTas edtAcaddyoay, éreEoor 
O€ Tas mpagets ras ev Tots 7 Tone[ous cuvayayeiy 
eBovdnbnoav, dow b¢€ Twes wept Tas épwrnoes 
Kal Tas droxpiaets yeyovacw, ous dvToytKods 
kahodow. ein 6 & ay od puuxpov Epyov, | et magus Ts 
Tas i€as, Tas Tay Adyor eCapiOueiv € emiXeuproece™ 
7s & obv euot mpoojke, TavTns pvyolels ddow 
Tas dAdas. 





* Elsewhere called disputation (“‘eristic’?). See General 
Introd. p. xxi. 
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in the courts, I believe that the quickest way to 
disabuse your mind of this confusion would be to 
show that people do not study under me what my 
accuser says they do, and that I am not clever at 
ie kind of oratory which has to do with priv a 
disputes. For I think, now that the charge u 
which I formerly laboured has been aaKered: 
you are anxious to change your attitude and 
want to hear from me what sort of eloquence it 
is which has occupied me and given me so great a 
reputation. 


Whether, indeed, it is going to profit me to speak — 


the truth, I am not sure ; for it is hard to conjecture 
what is in your thoughts. Yet, for all that, I am 
going to speak to you absolutely without reserve. 


For I should blush’ before my associates, if, after ~ 


having told them again and again that I should 
be glad to have everyone of my fellow-citizens know 
the. life I lead and the speeches which I compose, 
I did not now lay them open before you, but appeared 
rather to attempt to hide them away. Be assured, 
therefore, that you shall hear from me the eile 
truth, and in this spirit give me your attention. 

First of all, then, you : should know that there are 
no fewer branches of composition in prose than in 
verse. For some men have devoted their lives to 
researches in the genealogies of the demi-gods ; 
others have made studies in the poets; others 
have elected to compose histories of wars; while 
still others have occupied themselves with dialogue,* 
and are called dialecticians. It would, however, be 
no slight task to attempt to enumerate all the forms 
of prose, and I shall take up only that which is 
pertinent to me, and ignore the rest. 
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Etat yap TLES at TOaV pev Tpoeipyeveny ovK 
dreipous EXOvaL, ypadew bé Tponpyvra Adyous ou 
mepi Tay idtev ovpBorainwy, av ‘EMgyexovs Kat 


| ToALTLKOUS Kat mavnqyupicous, ods dmavres av 
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dyoaev duovorépous civat Tots PETA provatkfs Kal 
prbjucor meTounpLevous H Tots ev, Sixaornpley eyo- 
pevots. Kat yap TH A€Eee ToujTiKeTEpa Kal ToUt- 
Awrépa Tas mpageus dy Aodar, Kat Tots ae 
dyKewdearépors Kal Kalvotépois yphobae Cyrodaw, 
évt b€ Talis ddAaus id€as emipaveorépais Kal 
wAeloaw 6Aov Tov Adyov SiocKobaw. 

*Qv dzavres ev adxovovtes xatpovow obdév FrT0Vv 
] TOV ev Tols pétpos weToUnMevwr, moAXol Se wal 
padnrat ylyveoBa Bovdovrat, vopilorres Tovs ev 
TovTows mputevovras ToAD copwrépous eal Bed- 
tious Kal padMov aerely Suvapevous elvan TOY 
Tas Sikas ed Acyovrev. ouvioaae yap, Tots pev 
bua Todumpaypomivay € épuTretpous Tey dyciveov yeye- 
vnpLevous, tovs 5° éx prosogias € éxelvwv TOV Adyev 
av dptt mpoetmov tiv Suvape etAndoras, Kal Tous 
pev ducavixods Sokobvras clvat Ta’THY TY Huepav 
povny avextads dvras ev Hf mep av aywrilopevor 
tvyydvmat, tors 8 év dmdaas tats opidiats Kat 
mapa wavTa Tov xpovoy évTipous dvTas Kal doéns 
emuetKods Tuyxdvovras: ere b€ Tovs per, ay dpOaoe 
dis 4 Tpis ext Tay Sixaarnptor, pecoupLévous Kal 
diaBadopevovs, tous 8 dow TP av mAeloot Kat 

mAeovdKes ovyyiyvevTat, Tooolrw paMov Bavpaco- 
pévous: mpos b€ TOUTOLS Tous pev mepl Tas Sixas 
devovs TwOppw TOV Adywr éxeivwy dvras, Tods Et 





® See General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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For there are men who, albeit they are not 


strangers to the branches which I have mentioned, ; 


have chosen rather to write discourses, not for private 
disputes, but which deal with the world of Hellas, 
with affairs of state, and are appropriate to be 
delivered at the Pan-Hellenic assemblies—discourses 
which, as everyone will agree, are more akin to 
works composed in rhythm and set to music than 
to the speeches which are made in court. For they 
set forth facts in a style more imaginative and 
more ornate ; they employ thoughts neh are more 
lofty and more original, and, besides, they use 
throughout figures of speech in greater number and 
of more striking character.* 

All men take as much pleasure in listening to 
this kind of prose as in listening to poetry, and many 
desire to take lessons in it, believing that those who 
excel in this field are wiser and better and of more 
use to the world than men who speak well in court. 
For they know that while the latter owe to a capacity 
for intrigue their expertness in forensic debate. the 


former have drawn from their pursuit « ‘of wisdom the * 


eloquence which I have described ; ~ that while those 
who are thought to be adept in court procedure are 
tolerated only for the day when they are engaged 
in the trial, the devotees of philosophy are honoured 
and held in high esteem in every society and at all 
times ; that, furthermore, while the former come to 
be despised and decried as soon as they are seen 
two or three times in court, the latter are admired 
more and more as they become better and more 
widely known ; and, finally, that while clever pleaders 
are sadly unequal to the higher eloquence, the 
exponents of the latter could, if they so desired, 
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oe BovdnBetev Taxyéws av édeiv Kal tovrous Suvy - 


50 Jevras. rabra Aoyelopevor Kal 7oAd Kpeittw vopt- 
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lovres efvar Ty aipeow, Bovhovrat petaoxeiy THs 
mawetas TavTns, As oud av eye paveinv aveAnAa- 
jévos, GAAA TOA xapreatépay Sdkav eiAngdus. 

Ilepi pev obv Tis eps. etre Bovrcabe Kadety 
Burdjiews cite gidocopias ize diarpiPijs, a Gunkoare 
maoav TH dAndevav. BovAoprae dé rept épautot 
Kai vouov Oetvar xadreTwrepov 7) mept tev dAAwY, 
Kal Adyov elzeiv Ppacdrepov 7 KaTa THY euny 
Tuciay. a&id yap ob pdvov, ef BraBepois xpOpae 
Tots Adyors, ppdepeds ovyyrapns Tvyydvew map” 
bpav, GAN’ et jer) ToLlovToLS olous ovdels aMos, mp 
peyloryny drooxety TuLewpiar. ovxy otTw 8 dy 
ToAnpav errounodpny mY dadayeow, ef pu Kal 
Sei€eu TeeMov bu «al padiav ounce tiv 
diudyvwow adrav. 

"Eyer yap obrws: eye Kadlorny Hyotpar Kat 
Succuoraryy elvac Ti Tovasray amodoyiav, Tris 
elddvar trotel Tods Sixdlovras ws Suvatov paAora, 
mept wv tiv Widov oicovar, Kai pu) TAavaabat Th 
dtavoia und’ duduyvocivy rods raAnOA Aéyovras. 


> ‘ - 2 La € i La A 
53 et Hey coup ayevelopny Cg mE mpagers gales 


Tapaaxety, GAN’ dvayKains elyev etxdlovras opas 
ek tay cipneveny SuayuyveboKery éTTws eTUXETE 
mept Tov “mempayyreveny emrerdy) be mept Tovs 
Adyous exw THY. airiay, olfpat pdAdov bpiv ép- 


bi daveiy thy adAjGccav. adtovs yap spiv deifw 





@ Cf. Paneg. 11, 12. 
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easily master also the oratory of the courts.2 Y 
Reflecting on these facts, and considering it to be 
by far the better choice, they elect to have a part 
in that culture wherein, it would appear, neither 
have I myself been an alien but have, on the 
contrary, won a far more gracious reputation. 

Now you have heard the whole truth about my 
power, my philosophy, my profession, or whatever 
you care to call it.°’ However, I want to set up 
for myself a more difficult standard than for other 
people, and to make a proposition which may seem 
over-rash for my years. For I ask you not only to 
show me no mercy, if the oratory which I cultivate 
is harmful, but to inflict on me the extreme penalty 
if it is not superior to any other.° But I should not 
have made so bold a proposal, if I were not about 
to show you what my eloquence is and to make it 
very easy for you to pass judgement upon it. 

For it is this way: the best and fairest defence, 
in my opinion, is that which enables the judges to 
know the facts, so far as this is possible, in regard 
to the issues on which they are to vote, and which 
leaves no room for them to go astray in their judge- 
ment or to be in doubt as to which party speaks the 
truth. If, however, I were being tried for some 
criminal act, I should not have been able to produce 
the act itself before your eyes but you would 
have had to conjecture the facts from what I said 
and pass judgement as best you might. But since 
I am charged with offending by my words, I think 
that I shall be in a better position to make you 
see the truth; for I shall present in evidence the 


“Dy The language of this sentence is reminiscent of Plato, 
Apology 20 D, FE. ¢ Cf. the boast in Paneg. 14. 
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Tovs eipnucvous bm” euod Kal yeypaypevous, wor 
ot do€dcavres adda cadds ciddtes droit twés 
ctor THY Yijpov olvere mepl adrav. dmavras pev 
obv ba téAous etreip ovK av Suvaiuny 6 vee 
xpdvos 6 Sedopevos Hyetv diiyos éoriv’ womep 
Trav Kaprdv, eeveyxeiv exacrov Selypa Foe 
copat. pukpov yap pépos aKovoarres podiws _ 76 
T epov HOos yupteire Kal réiv Adyaw tiv Sdvapuv 
amavruy pabijceabe. 

Adopat S¢ tv moAAdKis dveyywkdtav Ta peA- 
Aovra pnOrjoeo8ar ph nreiv ev 7H mapdévre map’ 
Epo Kawvovs Adyous, ps? 3x)npdv pe voile, 
ore A€yen rovs maAat Tap bpiv Svar ebpvdnprevovs. 
el pev yap emiderw rrocovpevos éAeyov adrods, 
elkOTWS dy elyov TH aitiay Tav7ny: viv bé Kpw- 
[eEvos Kal wdoveveoy dvayrdlopat xpijoda ToOTOV 
TOV TpdsTOV adrois. Kat yap dv mavrwy «inv KaTa- 
yedaoréraros, ef Too Karnydpov SiaBaMorros & ott 
TOLOUTOUS pape Adyous ol Kal TV mo Aw BAd- 
mTovoL kal Tous vewTépous Siadbetpovar, 80 érdpwv 
Tovwlpny THY dmodoyiav, e€ov adrovs Sei€avri 
TovtTovs amoAvcacbar tiv SiaBodAnv tiv Aeyonevyv 
mept npav. 

“Ypas pe obv aba plot ia TadiTa ovyyvedpny 
exe Kal cuvaywvioras ylyveoBac, rots dé dAAous 
Hon TEepalvery emiyerpnow, puKpov ére’ mpoeuTev, 
iva pdov émakoAov0&at tots Aeyopevots. 


1 expo ére P: puxpdv 7c vulg. 





7 No ease could occupy more than one day, and the 
speakers were limited in time by the clepsydra or water- 
clock. 
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actual words which I have spoken and written, so 
that you will vote upon my discourses, not from 
conjecture, but with clear knowledge of their nature. 
I cannot, however, present them all in complete 
form ;_for the time which has been allowed me is too 
short.2“ But just as is done with fruits, I shall try 
to produce a sample of each kind. For when you 
have heard a small portion of them you will easily 
recognize my true character and appreciate the 
force of all my speeches. _ 

But I beg those of you who have read many 
times what you are now about to hear, not to expect 
new discourses from me on the present occasion nor 
think me burdensome because I repeat what has long 
been the talk of Athens. For if I were to repeat 
my orations in order to display my powers,? I should 
reasonably be liable to this complaint ; but now that 
I am on trial and in jeopardy I have no choice but to - 
use my speeches in this fashion. For it would be the 
height of absurdity if in a case where my accuser _ 
denounces me for writing the kind of speeches which _ 
both hurt. our city. and corrupt our youth I used 
other speeches in my defence, when I can clear my 
name of the calumnies which are being heaped upon 
it by producing before you the very discourses of 
which he complains. 

I ask of you, then, for these reasons to bear with 
me and to lend me your support. But for the benefit 
of the others on the jury ¢ I shall attempt to proceed 
with my selections, after a further word of explanation 
to enable them to follow more easily what is said. 


> That is, in making an epideictic lecture or show speech. 
© That is, those of the jury who had not “read these 
discourses many times.” 
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‘O pev yap Adyos 6 péAAwy pros byiv dee~ 
xOjoec8an Kar? éxeivous eypagy Tovs xpovors, OTE 
Aanedayrovece peev TIpXov TeV ‘EMijveov, qysets Se 
TaTEWas émpar rope. gore b€ Tovs prev "EMqvas 
mapaxaray ént thy Taev PapBépar otpatetay, 
Aaredatpoviors d€ wept THs Tyepovias dudioBntav. 
Toavray be THY b7dbeow Tomadpevos, drropaivw 
THY mOAW amdvrev Tay brapxovrwy tots "EAAy ow 
dyallav airiay yeyevnuerny. dpopiodpevos B2 Tov 
Adyov Tov mept Tév TouovToy evepyeoi@v, Kal 
BovdAduevos tiv Hyepoviay ert capéarepoy dmo- 
paivew ws €oTt THS TOAEWS, evbévde arobev émt- 
xe—p@ Sidoxew wepl tovTwr, ws TH 7OAEL TYLGobat 
mpoonket TOAD wadAAov ex TaY epi Tov mdAEpov 
Kwotvav % Tav dG\Awy edvepyeody. 

"Quuny pe ovv aires Surqceobae SteMety mepl 
attra: viv bé pe 78. yfipas epmrodiler kal 7rovet 


[32 2] mpoamrayopedew. iy’ ody pa) mavramacw exAvdG 
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61 


TmoAA@v éTe prow AexTéwv ovr, apSdpevos dnd 
vis Tapaypapfis dvayvwht Ta mEpl TAS TyEpovias 
aurtots. 
EK TOT HANHIYPIKOT 
§ 51-§ 99 

Tepi peev odv THs nyepovias, wos duxkaiws av ely 
Ths mokews, padiov é€x TOY cipnpeveny Karapabety. 
evOupnbyre dé mpds bpas abrous, et_S0xd Tots 
Adyous Siadbetpew tous VEwrepous, ddd pi) 7™po- 
Tpémew em dapeTHy kal Tous vTEep Tijs Toews 
wdvvous, q ducatens ay Sofvac dixny dep Tov 
eipnpevev, ar’ ovK ay xdpw KopioacBat Tap 
Sav Thy peylorny, os odrws eyrexaplaca Ty 
7OAW Kal ToOds mpoydvous Kal Tods KWdUVoUS TOUS 
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The discourse which is to be submitted to you first 
was written at the time when the Lacedaemonians 
were the first power in Hellas, while our fortunes 
were at low ebb. In it I summon the Hellenes to 
make an expedition against the barbarians, and I 
dispute the right of the Lacedaemonians to take 
the lead. Dev eloping this theme, I show that Athens 
has been author of all the advantages which the 
Hellenes now enjoy. Then, having ‘concluded the 
account of these benefactions, and desiring to show 
more convincingly that leadership in the expedition 
is the right of Athens, I further try to prove that 
far greater honour is due to her for the perils she 
has faced in war than for her other benefactions. 

Now I thought that I should be able to go through 


these passages myself, but I find that my age hampers ~ aos 


me and causes me to give out easily. So then, in order 
that I may not break ‘down utterly while there are still 
many things which I must say, let the clerk begin at the 
place marked and read the passage on the hegemony. 


{Extract from the Panegyricus 51-99. 
See Isocrates, Vol. I. pp. 148-181, L.C.L.] 


As to the hegemony, then, it is easy enough for 
you to make up your minds from what has been 
read to you that it should by right belong to Athens. 
But, I beg of you, consider well whether I appear to 
you to corrupt the young by my_words, or, on the 
contrary, to inspire them to a life of valour and of — 
dangers endured for their country; whether I 
should justly be punished for the words which have 
been read, or whether, on the contrary, I deserve to 
have your deepest gratitude for having so glorified 
Athens and our ancestors and the wars which were 
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ev exetvous rots xpdvots yeyevnevovs, WarTeE Tous 
Te mpotepov yparsavras rept Thy brdbeow Tavrny 
dmavras npavecevat Tovs Adyous, aiaxvvonevous 
drrép TOV etpneveny abrots, Tous ve viv doxodvras 
eivat Sewovds fur) Today eve Adyew Trept ToUTwY, 
GAva Katapéudecbar thy Svvauw tiv oderépav 
avrav. 

62 VAN dps, ToUTw oUTws exsvTy, davycovrat 
Ties TOV evpelv pev ovdev ob” elxrely Gévov Adyov 

[323] Suvrayevw, emir La bé€ Kal Bacxaiveww Ta TOV 
dAAwy HepederaKOTOV, ot Xapievrwrs prev etpyaba 
tadra prjoovar {zd yap ev. plovjcovow ctrretv) 
mond Bevrow Xpycyswrépous elvat TOY Adyew Kal 
Kpeirrous Tous ememdgrrovras tots viv daprave- 
[évous 7) TOUS Ta TETpaypEeva mpdTEpov errawobvTas, 
Kat Tovs bmép wp Sef mpdrrew avuBovdcvtortas 7} 
Tous 7a Tadaa TOY épywy die€vovras. 

63 “Iv oby poe rabr’ eYwouw etmety, dpépevos rob 
fobety rots etpnjtevors metpdoopae [Lépos | érépov 
Adyou Toaotror, doov m7Ep dpre, dceAPety bpiv, ev 
@ davicopae mept ToUray amdyrow mony ém- 
pérevav TETFOLNLEVOS. éomt 5€ Ta per ev apxy 
Acydjieva mept Ths elphyns THs Tpos Xiovs Kat 

64 ‘Podiovs Kat Bularrious, emuoei£as 0° ws oupepeper 
7H wore Siaddcacbar TOV TNE pov, KaTnyop® Tis 
Svvacretas Ths év tots "E Anat xat Ths apxns THs 
Kara Dadarray, dmopatvey adbray oddey Siagepov- 
agav ovTe wats mpageow ovre Tots awabect TOY ee 
_apxe@y dvapypvijores bé Kai 7h oupBayra be adrny 
TH wore Kal Aaxedarpovtors Kat Tots dArots dace. 

B85 SuadexOels Sé mept rovTwr, Kat Tas THs ‘EAAdSdos 
avpdopas ddupdpevos, Kal TH méAer Tapawécas 
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fought in those days that the orators who had 
composed discourses on this theme have destroyed 
them all, being ashamed of their own efforts, while 
they who to-day are reputed to be clever dare no 
longer to speak upon this subject, but confess the 
feebleness of their own powers. 

But yet, although these things are true, vou will 
find among those who are unable to create or say 
anything of value, but are past masters in criticizing 
and prejudicing the works of others, some who will 
say that all this is spoken “ prettily” (for they will 
be too grudging to say “ well”), but that those 
discourses are better and more profitable which 


denounce our present mistakes than those which © 


praise our past deeds, and those which counsel us 
what we ought to do than those which recount 
ancient history. 

Well, then, in order that I may forestall even this 
objection, I shall abstain from defending the speech 
to which you have listened and shall attempt to 
bring before you a selection of equal length from 
another oration, in which it will be seen that I have 
given much attention to all these questions. At the 
beginning of this oration I speak on the question of 
making peace with the Chians. the Rhodians, and the 
Byzantines ; and, after I have shown that it is to 
the advantage of Athens to end the war, [ decry 
our dominion over the Hellenes and our sea-power, 
showing that it is no whit different, either in its 
conduct or in its results, from tyranny. I recall also 
the evils which that power has brought upon Athens, 
upon the Lacedaemonians, and upon all the others. 
After having dwelt upon this subject, deplored the 
misfortunes of Hellas, and urged Athens not to allow 
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ws xpr pa, mepropay adi olTw mpdttoveay, emt 
TedeurAs émt TE Ty Siuxacootyyy TapaKard Kat 
Tots apapTravomévos emimAjTTw Kal Tepi TeV 
pedrdOv7wv ovpBovretin. 

AaBav obv dipyry TaUTHY bev Siadéyoua mept 
abrav, dvayvwht Kal TodTo Té pépos adrots. 


EK TOY ITTEPI ELPHNHS 
§ 25-§ 56, § 132-§ 145 


Avo pev Toivuy Adyouw dxnKoare Bovropar Se 
wad Tot TpiTov pucpa SueADetv, b a bytv ert aor 
yevqnrae Katagaves Gre mavres ot Adyor 7 mpos apeTny 
Kal dixatoavyvny ovvteivoucw. att 8 6 péAAwy 
detxOjocoOar NexokArcd 7@ Kumpiw, tO Kar? 


ees A / ? , € 
- €KELVOV TOV APONGY Baorrevovre, ovpBovreiun ws. 


det tev Today a, dpyew ovx dpotis be yéeyparrau 
Tots dveyvusopevols. obra. pev yap TO Aeydpevov 
dporoyoupevoy ael TO Tpoerpnevey Kal ovy- 
KekAeyevov exovow, €v dé rovtTw Todvartior: 
dmodvcas yap a0 Tob mpoTrépov Kal ywpis, wa- 
mep Ta Kadovpeva Keddraa, Toujoas, Teppayuae 
Sua Bpaxéwv ExagTov cy ovpBovretor ppacew. 
TOUTOU om evexa Tavrny emounody7y Ty bndbeow, 
Hyovpevos €x Tob mapawelv tHv Te Stavoray TH 
exelvou jidAtor” wdeAjoew Kal Tov Tpdmov Tov 
euavTotd taytoTa SnAwoev. Sia THY adTH Se 
TavTny mpdpacw Kal viv adrov tyuiv Seifac mpo- 
evAdunv, ox ws aptoTa Tav Aouad yeypapyrevov, 
ann’ ws éx TovTou padora pavepos yernoopevos, 
év tpdmov etOicpar Kal tots idusraus Kal Tots 








2 See Vol. [. p. 3, note a. 
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ANTIDOSIS, 65-69 


herself to remain in her present state, finally I 
summon her to a career of justice, 1 eondemn the 
mistakes she is now making, and I counsel her as to 
her future poliey. 

(To the clerk.) Now begin at the point where I 
start to discuss these matters and read this selection 
also to the jury. 


{Extracts from oration On the Peace 25-56, 132 to 
the end. See this Vol. pp. 22-43, 90-97.] 


You have heard parts of two discourses; I want 
now to run through a few topics from a third, in 
order that it may beeome even more evident to you 
that all my writings tend toward virtue and justice. 
The one which is about to be produced before you 
is addressed to Nicocles of Cyprus, who at that time 
was king, and is made up of advice to him as to 
how to ‘rule over his people. It is not, however. 
composed in the same style as the extracts which 
have been read. For in them each part is always 
in accord and in logical connexion with that w hich 
goes before ; ; but in this, on the contrary, I detach 
one part from another, and breaking up the discourse, 
as it were, into what we call general heads, I strive 
to express in a few words each bit of counsel whieh 
I have to offer.s But my reason for writing upon 
this subject was that I thought my advice would be 
the best means of aiding his understanding and at 
the same time the readiest means of publishing my 
own prineiples. It was with the same motive that I 
decided to present this diseourse to you on the present 
occasion, not that it is the best written of my works, 
but that through it you will best see in what spirit 
I am wont to deal with princes as well as with 
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70 Suvdarats thyovdlew: haviocopar yap mpds avrov 
[325] eAevbepars Kal THs TOAEws akiws dteideypevos, Kal 


7- 


ov tov éxeivou wAobrov ovde Tip Sbvapuy Jepa- 
Teva Gada Tois adpxopevots erapuven, Kai Tapa- 
oxevd lay kal? égov ovvapny Tv ToAtreiav adrots 
Ws oldvre mpaorarny. O7ov Oe Baovret Suadeyo- 
pevos dmép tod Syuov tods Adyous éemocodpmyy, 
Wrov Tots év SypoKparia moduTevopévois apddp” 
av TapaKerevoaipiny TO 7AHBos Deparredew. 

"Ep pev ov TD Tpooysics Kat Tots mpwrots Aeyo- 
prévous emiTyu@ Tals povapyiats, Ori Séov adtovs 


3 THY dpovnow daoxetv paov Tov dAdwv, ot bé 


xelpov mawdevovrar Tov iwwTdv. duahex eis 8€ 
wept TovTwv, Tapawa 7@ Nuxoxdrel po} Les 
und’, as mEp lepwovwny etngora tiv Baorrelav, 
ovTw THY yreapeny EXELY, andra rev dover dred} - 
oavra Tpooe yey Tov voby rots mpdypacw. émt- 
xe—pa O€ Kai Tobro meiDew avrov, ws xpi Sewer 
vopitew, 6 éray Opa Tods peep xelpous Tay Bedtidvwv 
dpxovras Kat Tovs dvoytorépous Tois Ppovepw- 
Tépois mpootatrovtas, A€ywy ws dow mEp av 
EppuuevéaTepov TH Tay aAdwv dvovay drydon, 
TogovT@ paddov THY éavrob Sedvovay AOKITEL. | 
Toumadpevos oov apxny iy eyo TedevT HY, ava- 
yun Kat TovTou Tod Adyou 7d AauTdv pépos adrois. 


EK Tot WPOS NIKOKAEBA 
§ I4-§ 39 
Tay peev Tolvuy Adyav anus Hyetv éoTw Tay ava- 
yeyywoKopevwy Kal THAtKOOTO HAKos eyovTw: 





* The earliest known mss. omit the rest of the Antidosis 
up to the peroration, 310 ff., and so did the earlier editions, 
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private men; for you will see that I have expressed 
myself to Nicocles as a free man and an Athenian 
should, not paying court to his wealth nor to his 
power, but pleading the cause of his subjects, and 
striving with all my powers to secure for them the 
mildest government possible. And since in address- 
ing a king I have spoken for his subjects, surely I 


would urge upon men who live under a democracy + 


to pay court to the people. 

Now in the introduction and in the opening words 
of that discourse I reproach monarchs because they 
who more than others ought to cultivate their under- 
standing are less educated than men in private 
station. After discussing this point, I enjoin upon 
Nicocles not to be easy-going and not to feel that 
he had taken up the royal office as one takes up the 
office of a priest, but to put aside his selfish pleasures 
and give his mind to his affairs. And I try to persuade 
him also that it ought to be revolting to his mind to 
see the base ruling over the good and the foolish 
giving orders to the wise, saying to him that the 
more vigorously he condemns folly in other men, 
the more should he cultivate his own understanding.* 

(To the clerk.) Now then, begin where I have left 
off and read to the jury the rest of the discourse. 


[Extract from discourse To Nicocles 14-39. 
See Isocrates, Vol. I. pp. 48-63, L.C.L.] 


Now this is the last selection which I shall have 
the clerk read to you—and the last of such length 


Mustoxydis discovered the complete Antidosis in mss. E 
and 0, and published the first modern edition of the entire 
discourse in 1812. See General Introd. pp. xlviii-xlix. 
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émel bucpod ye pe€pous THY md Aa yeypapyrevey ovK 
av daoaxotpny, GAN? eizoun” dv et ri [20 Bdge 
mpémov elvat T@ TapovTe Katp@* Kal yap av dTomos 
einv, et Tovs GAAOvs Opav Tots epots xpujrevous eye 
povos amexotnv Tov on Ep08 _ Mporepov <tpy- 
evan, dAAws te Kal viv 67° od pdvov pucpots 
Lepeow aan’ ddows cide mpoeropny xpyobae mpos 
dpds. Tatra pev odv, dTwS av Huly cvpninty, 
Toujcopey, 

Eézov bé TOU mpiv dvayryvsoKeabac touTous, 
ws aévos einv od povov, et BdaBepots XpOpac tots 
Adyous, dodvat dteny | dpiv, Gdn e 7) TouovTous 
olous ovdels dos, THs peylorns Tvuyely TYyYLwpias. 
el Tuves oby bpav bréhaBov Tore Atay dAalovucov 
elvat Kal péya To pybev, odk av Sixaiws ere Thy 
yeeb pny TaUTHY exouev" oljwae yap dmodeduxevar 
Thy UTOTYEGL Kat Towodrous elvat TOUS Adyous 
Tovs avayrwabévras olovs wep e€ apyis dmePeunv. 
Bovropat & dytv da Boayéwv azoroyjoacbae rept 
ExaoTou, kal mprnaas wGAAov ere Katadaves ws dANOFR 
Kal TOTE mpoetmov Kal viv dey mept abTav. 

Kai mp@rov peév zrotos yevour” dv Adyos Ogu ~ 


» .TEpOS 7 SucaudTEpos 708 Tous “Tpoyovous eynwpid- 


of 


Covros afiws THs dperijs THs éxeivov Kal Tey 
épywy Tv mempaypévwy adrtots; emevta tis av 
modTiKwTEpos Kal pGAAov mpéemwy TH TOAEL TOG 
THY Hyepoviay amodaivovtos ek Te THY aAAwv 
evepyeciav Kal Tay Kiwduyvwv yeTépay odcay 
parAov 7) Aaxedaipoviwy; er S€ tis dv epi 
KaAdidver Kal pelovwy mpaypatwy Tod Tous 
"EAnvas émt te rv rav BapBapwr otpareiay 


2 See 51. 
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which I shall use: since J am not going to refrain 
from quoting, at any rate briefly, from my earlier 
writings, but shall use whatever I may think ap- 
propriate to the present occasion. For it would be 
absurd, when [I see other men making use of my 
words, if I alone should refrain from using what I 
have written in former days, especially now when I| 
have chosen to repeat to you not merely small parts 
but whole divisions of my speeches. I shall, therefore, 
act in this matter as occasion may suggest. 

I said, I think, before these selections were read, 
that I asked not only to be adjudged guilty if my 
discourses are harmful but to be visited with the 
heaviest of punishments if they are not incomparable.* 
If any of you then felt that my words were boastful 
and over-confident, they cannot longer justly be of 
this opinion ; for J think that I have made good my 
promise and that the discourses which have been 
read to you are such as from the first I maintained 
that they were. But I want to say just a word in 
behalf of each of them and so make it still more 
manifest that what I then said and what I now say 
about them is true. ‘ 

First of all, tell me what eloquence could be more 
righteous or more just than one which praises our 
ancestors in a manner worthy of their excellence 
and of their achievements? Again, what could be 
more patriotic or more serviceable to Athens than 
one which shows that by virtue both of our other 
benefactions and of our exploits in war we have 
greater claims to the hegemony than the Lace- 
daemonians ? And, finally, what discourse could 
have a nobler or a greater theme than one which 
summons the Hellenes to make an expedition against 
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~ A \ iol ¥ > la 

mapakadobvros Kal mept rhs mpds adAArjAovs 
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a Cf. Paneg. 39, 40. 
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the barbarians and counsels them to be of one mind 
among themselves ? 

Well, then, in the first speech I have discoursed 
upon these themes, and in those later quoted upon 
matters which, though less lofty, are by no means 
less fruitful or less advantageous to our city. And 
you will appreciate the power of these discourses if 
you will read them side by side with others written by 
orators of recognized ability and service to mankind. 

Now everyone would admit, I think, that our laws 
have been the source of very many and very great 
benefits to the life of humanity.* But our enjoyment 
of these laws is a boon which, in the very nature of 
the case, is limited to the affairs of our state and to 
the engagements which you enter into with each 
other ; whereas, if you would heed my words, you 
might direct the whole of Hellas with honour and 
justice and, at the same time, with advantage to 
Athens. Men of wisdom ought to concern them- 
selves both for the interests of our city and for the 
interests of Hellas, but should give preference to 
the broader and worthier cause ;® and they ought, 
furthermore, to appreciate the fact that while any 
number of men both among the Hellenes and among 
the barbarians have been able to lay down laws, 
there are not many who can discourse upon questions 
of public welfare in a spirit worthy both of Athens 
and of Hellas. 

For these reasons, men who make it their duty to 
invent discourses of that kind should be held in : 
higher esteem than those who propose and write 
down laws, inasmuch as they are rarer, have the 
more difficult task, and must have superior qualities 


> See General Introd. p. xxxii. 
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9 Cf, Paneg. 32 ff. 
> These are the “‘eristics.”” See General Introd. pp. xxi, 
XXV. 
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of mind. Especially is this true in our day ; for, at 
the time when the human race was beginning to 
come into existence and to settle together in cities,” 
it was natural that their searching should have been 
for much the same thing; but to-day, on the other 
hand, when we have advanced to the point where 
the discourses which have been spoken and the laws 
which have been laid down are innumerable, and 
where we single out the oldest among laws and the 
newest among discourses for our praise, these tasks 
no longer call for the same understanding; nay, 
those who have elected to make laws have had at 
their service a multitude of laws already made (for 
they have no need to search for new laws, but only 
to put forth the effort to collect those which are 
approved in other states, which anyone who so 
desires can easily do), while those who occupy 
themselves with oratory, seeing that most subjects 
have been seized upon and used by others before 
them, are in the opposite case; for if they repeat 
the same things which have been said in the past, 
they will be regarded as shameless babblers, and if 
they seek for what is new, they will have great 
difficulty in finding it. That is why I stated that, 
while both are entitled to your praise, they are 
the more entitled to it who are able to execute the 
harder task. 9 f, 24% 9 

I maintain also that if you compare me with those 
who proféss ® to turn men to a life of temperance and 
justice, you will find that my teaching is more true 
and more profitable than theirs. PoE they exhort 
their followers to a kind of virtue and wisdom which 
is ignored by the rest of the world and is disputed 
among themselves ; 3 I, to a kind which is recognized 
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by all. They, again, are satisfied if through the 
prestige of their names they can draw a number of 
pupils into their society ; I, you will find, have never 
invited any person to follow me, but endeavour to 
persuade the whole state to pursue a policy from 
which the Athenians will become prosperous them- 
selves, and at the same time deliver the rest of the 
Hellenes from their present ills. 

And yet, when anyone devotes his life to urging 
all his fellow-countrymen to be nobler and juster 
leaders of the Hellenes, how is it conceivable that 
such a man should corrupt his followers? What 
man possessed of the power to discover discourses 
of this character would try to search for those that 
are pernicious and have to do with pernicious things, 
especially a man who has reaped from his works the 
rewards which I have had? For the writing and 
publication of them has won me distinction in many 
parts of the world and brought me many disciples, 
no one of whom would have remained with me had 
they not found in me the very kind of man they 
expected to find. In fact, although I have had so 
many pupils, and they have studied with me in some 
cases three, and in some cases four years, yet not one 
of them will be found to have uttered a word of com- 
plaint about his sojourn with me; on the contrary, 
when at the last the time would come for them to 
sail away to their parents or their friends at home, 
so happy did they feel in their life with me, that 
they would always take their leave with regret and 
tears. 

Well, then, whom ought you to believe ? Those 
who know intimately both my words and my char- 
acter, or a sycophant who knows nothing about me 
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at all, but has chosen to make me his victim ? 
Ought you to believe a man who is so unscrupulous 
and so brazen that, having indicted me for teaching 
the kind of eloquence which enables people to gain 
their own adv antage contrary to justice, he has not 
brought before you 1 the slightest evidence of this but 
has dwelt from the beginning to the end of his 
speech on the iniquity of corrupting our youth—as 

if anyone disputed that, or as if it were necessary 
for him to prove what all men concede, instead of 
showing simply that I have been guilty of this 
offence ? Why, if anyone were to bring this fellow 
to trial for kidnapping or stealing or highway 
robbery, and, instead of proving that he had done 
any of these things, were to hold forth on the 
iniquity of each of these crimes, my opponent would 
reply that his accuser was mad and talked like a fool ; 
yet he has, himself, used just such arguments and 
thinks that you do not see through him. I, however, 
believe that even the most simple-minded of people 
recognize that an accusation, to be convincing and 


to carry great weight, must not be one which may , ,, 


be employed equally well against the innocent, but 
one which can be applied only to the guilty. My 
accuser has made light of this fact, and “has made a 
speech which is in no respect pertinent to the 
indictment. For he ought both to have produced 
before you the speeches by which I corrupt my 
associates and to have named to you the pupils who 
have been debased by association with me.¢ “How- 
ever, he has done neither of these things, but has 
rejected the most legitimate form of accusation and 
attempted to lead you astray. I, on the contrary, 


2 Cf. Plato, Apology 33 a, B 
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» It was common in the fourth century for Athens to 


recognize public services in this way. Cf. the contest 
between Demosthenes and Aeschines On the Crown. 
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shall base my defence only on grounds which are 
pertinent and just. 

I had my speeches read to you a moment ago; 
I shall now bring before you the men who have 
been associated with me from the time of my youth 
to the days of my old age, and from your own number 
I shall present men of my own years to bear witness 
to the truth of what I say. 

Among the first to begin studying with me were 
Eunomus, Lysitheides, and Callippus ; and following 
them were Onetor, Anticles, Philonides, Philomelus, 
and Charmantides.? All these men were crowned 
by Athens with chaplets of gold,? not because they 
were covetous of other people’s possessions, but 
because they were honourable men and had spent 
large sums of their private fortunes upon the city. 

Suppose whatever you like as to the nature of 
my relations with them ; for the result, at any rate 
so far as the present issue is concerned, will be 
altogether to my advantage. For if you suppose 
that I was their counsellor and teacher, I should 
deserve from you greater gratitude than those who _ 
are maintained in the Prytaneum in recognition of — 
excellence ;¢ for each of the latter has furnished + 
to the city his own high qualities alone, whereas/ 
I have furnished those of all whom I have just 
now named to you. But if, on the other hand, you 
suppose that I, myself, had nothing to do with their 
achievements, but that I merely enjoyed their 
society and friendship, I consider that even this 
view is defence enough against the charges on which 


¢ In the Prytaneum were entertained at state expense 
honoured guests and benefactors of Athens. See Plato, 
Apology 36 p, which has clearly inspired this passage. 
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I am being tried. For if I have had the affection 
of men who have received rewards in recognition of 
excellence, but have nothing in common with the 
sycophant, then how, in all reason, could you judge 
me to be a corrupter of youth? Verily, I “should be 
the most unfortunate of al) men if, when others are 
esteemed better or worse, as the case may be, from 
the manner of their lives and from the character of 
their associates, I alone should be denied this basis 
of judgement; and if I, who have lived all my life 
in company with such men, and have kept my nyself 
above all criticism up to this point in my career, 
should be classed with those who from the manner 
of their lives and the character of their associates 
have got themselves a bad name. I should like to 
know what in the world my fate would have been 
if I had numbered among my associates anyone like 
my accuser, when, although I hate all his kind and 
am hated by them, I am yet subjected to this trial. 
Nor, I assure you, can my case be justly injured 
by the argument which certain of those who are 
entirely hostile to me may, perhaps, dare to put 
forth, namely, that I have associated with the men 
I have mentioned merely to the extent of having 
been seen conversing with them, whereas I have had 
as my disciples — many of aioiher sort, mischievous 
characters, whom I am trying to conceal from you. 
For I have ready at hand a reply which will refute 
and confound all calumnies of that sort. For I ask 
this of you: If any of those who have been associ- 
ated with me have turned out to be good men in their 
relations to the state, to their friends, and to their 
own households—I ask you to give them the praise 
and not to be grateful to me on their account ; but 
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@ An offer to yield the floor to an opponent followed by 

a pause, as here, is common in court pleas. Cf. Plato, 
Apology 34 4, 

> Timotheus, the son of Conon and the favourite pupil 

of Isocrates, was first appointed to an important command 

in 378 p.c. From that time on for twenty-two years he was 

one of the prominent generals in Athenian campaigns. In 

357 he was associated with Iphicrates, Menestheus, and 

Chares in command of the Athenian navy. For his alleged 
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if, on the other hand, any of them have turned out 
to be bad—the kind of men who lay information, 
hale people into court, and covet the property of 
others—then to let the penalty be visited on me. 
What proposition could be less invidious or more 
fair than one which claims no credit for those who 
are honourable, but offers to submit to punishment 
for any who have become depraved? And these 
are no idle words: on the contrary, if anyone can 
name anyone of that kind to you, | vield the floor * 
for this purpose to my accuser or to anyone else 
who may desire it—not that there are not persons 
who would gladly perjure themselves to my harm, 
but that they would be shown up to you at once, and 
the injury would fall upon them, not upon me... 
Well, then, I do not see how I could show more clearly 
that the charges filed against me are false and that 
I_am not guilty of corrupting my associates. 

My accuser has mentioned also the friendship 
which existed between me and Timotheus,® and has 
attempted to calumniate us both, nor did any sense 
of shame restrain him from saying slanderous and 
utterly infamous things about a man who is dead, to 
whom Athens is indebted for many services. But I, 
for my part, should have thought that even if I were 
proved guilty beyond a doubt, yet because of my 
friendship with him I should be entitled to go free. 
But since Lysimachus is attempting to hurt me by 


misconduct in this command he was tried in Athens (356 B.c. 
according to Diodorus) and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine of 100 talents. See § 129 and note. Unable to pay 
this, he withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where he died shortly 
after. See Grote, History, vol. xi. pp. 27 ff. The eulogy of 
Timotheus here is a characteristic ‘* digression.” See 
General Introd. p. xvi. 
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the very means which ought to help my case, I am 
compelled to go into this question. 

I must explain that I did not mention Timotheus 
when I named my other associates because he was 
in very different case from them. For, in the first 
place, my accuser has not dared to say anything 
derogatory of my other friends, while he has laid 
greater stress upon his arraignment of Timotheus 
than upon the charges which he has preferred in his 
indictment. In the next place, my other friends 
were entrusted with only a few commissions, although 
in every case they dischar ged the duties assigned ‘to 
them in such a manner that they won the honour 
which I mentioned a moment ago, :* while Timotheus 
had the responsibility of many affairs of great im- 
portance and over a long period of time. It would 
not, therefore, have heen fitting to discuss him and 
the others in one group, but “it was necessary to 
separate and segregate them as I have done. 

You must ner. chink: however, that what I say in 
behalf of Timotheus is irrelevant to the present case, 
nor that I am straying beyond the limits of the 
indictment ; for while it is proper for the layman to 
say what he has to say in defence of his own actions 
and then take his seat or else to be thought to overdo 
his case, yet when anyone occupies a position in the 
eyes of the public as a counsellor _and teacher, he > 
must then justify his followers as well as himself, 
especially if he is being tried on this char ge—which 
is exactly the position in which I have been placed. 

Now any other man might be satisfied to say that 
it is not fair that he should share the blame for any 
mistakes which Timotheus may have made, on the 


9 See 94. 
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ground that he was given no share in the rewards 
or the honours which were voted to Timotheus, 
nor was he even thought worthy by any orator of 
being commended as an adviser of the latter, and 
that it is only fair that one should either share the 
good fortunes of another, or have no part in his 
misfortunes. I, however, should be ashamed to make 
this plea, and I make you the same proposition 
regarding Timotheus as I made regarding my other 
associates. For J ask that if it turns out that 
Timotheus was a bad man and committed many 
wrongs against you—I ask to be allowed to share 
the blame, to pay the penalty, and to suffer 
whatever is meted out to the guilty ; but if, on the 
other hand, it is shown that he was both a good 
citizen and a greater general than any other within 
our knowledge, then I hold that you should praise 
him and be grateful to him, while as to this indict- 
ment against me, you should pass whatever judgement 
you may deem fair in the light of what I, myself, 
have done. 

The facts, then, about Timotheus I can put most 
concisely and in the most comprehensive terms by 
saying that he has taken more cities by storm than 
any other man has ever done, and I include all 
generals who have led armies into the field whether 
from Athens or from the rest of Hellas. And among 
these cities were some whose capture compelled all 
the surrounding territory to make terms with Athens ; 
so great was their importance in each case. For 
who does not know that Corcyra has the best strategic 
position among the cities in the neighbourhood of 
the Peloponnese ; Samos, among the cities of Ionia ; 
Sestos and Crithéte, among those in the Helles- 
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@ Special taxes levied for military purposes. 

> Sixty, according to Xen, Lfell. v. 4, 63. 

© This campaign took place in 375. It was followed up 
the next year by a peace patehed up between Athens and 
Sparta. Nothing is known about the terms of this peace, 
but in any case it was promptly broken. See Grote, /istory, 
vol. ix. pp. 348 ff. Isocrates seems to refer, not to that 
temporary truce, but to the important ‘‘ Peace ‘of Callias” in 
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pont ; and Potidaea and Toréne among the settle- 
ments in Thrace ? 

All these cities he has taken and presented to 
you, with no great outlay of money, without imposing 
burdens upon your present allies, and without forcing 
you to pay many taxesx@into the treasury. Tadeeds 
for the voyage of the feet around the Peloponnese, 
Athens allowed him only thirteen talents and fifty 
triremes,’ and yet he captured Corcyra, a city with 
a fleet of eighty triremes, and about the same time 
he won a naval battle over the Lacedaemonians and 
forced them to agree to the terms of the present 
peace—a peace which has so changed the relative 
positions of Athens and of Lacedaemon that from 
that day to this we celebrate the peace with sacrifices 
every year because no other treaty has been so 
advantageous to our city ;¢ while, as for the Lacedae- 
monians, no man since that time has seen a ship of 
theirs voyage this side of Malea? nor any land force 
advance beyond the Isthmus, and anyone can see in 
this fact the cause of their disaster at Leuctra. 

After these exploits he led an expedition against 
Samos ;¢ and that city which Pericles, renowned 
above all others for his wisdom, his justice, and his 
moderation, reduced with a fleet of two hundred 
ships and the expenditure of a thousand talents,’ 


371, which virtually gave Athens the command of the sea, 
limiting Sparta to the land, and weakening her, according 
to Isocrates, for the decisive clash with the Theban power 
at Leuctra in the same year. See Grote, [istory, vol. ix. 
pp. 381 ff. ¢ The southern cape of the Peloponnesus. 

* Captured by Timotheus in 366 8.c. For the campaign 
see Grote, History, vol. x. pp. 54 ff. 

‘ Pericles was one of the generals who put down the 
revolt of Samos from the Athenian Confederacy in 440 B.c. 
See Thue. i. 116, 
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@ Sestos and Crithéte were acquired for Athens by 
Timotheus as a part of the Samos (Asia Minor) campaign. 
> The ‘“ Thracian ’ campaign, in the course of which he 
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Timotheus, without receiving from you or collecting 
from your allies any money whatsoever, captured 
after a siege of ten months with a force of eight 
thousand light-armed troops and thirty triremes, and 
he paid all these forces from the spoils of war. And 
if you can point to any other man who has done a 
like thing, I stand ready to admit my folly in attempt- 
ing to praise superlatively onc who has done no more 
than others. 

Well, then, from Samos he sailed away and cap- 
tured Sestos and Crithéte,? forcing you, who up to 
that time had been careless of your interests in the 
Chersonese, to give your attention to that territory. 
And finally he took Potidaea, upon which Athens had 
in times past squandered twenty-four hundred talents, 
and he met the expense from money which he him- 
self provided and from contributions of the Thracians ; 
and, for full measure, he reduced all the Chaleideans 
to subjection.? 

To speak, not in detail, but in summary, he made 
you masters of twenty-four cities and spent in doing 
so less than your fathers paid out in the siege of 
Melos. 

I could wish that just as it has been quite easy to 
recount his exploits, so it were possible to picture 
briefly the circumstances under which each of them 
was accomplished—what the situation was in Athens 
in each case and what the strength of our foes—, for 
you would then have been made to appreciate much 
more highly the worth of his achievements and of the 
man himself. As it is, the subject is so large that I 
must leave it untouched. 


won over the cities in the Chalcidean peninsula, took place 
in 365-364. See Grote, History, vol. x. pp. 60 fF. 
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® With specific reference to Chares, the rival and enemy 
of Timotheus. See Plutarch, Moralia 187, 188. 
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But I think you would like to have me explain to 
you why in the world it is that some of the generals 
who have a high reputation among you and are 
thought to be great fighters have not been able to 
take even a village, while Timotheus, who lacks a 
robust physique and has not knocked about with 
itinerant armies but has shared with you the duties of 
a citizen, has accomplished such great things. What 
I have to say on this question will no doubt be 
offensive, but it will not be without profit for you to 
hear it. Timotheus was superior to all the rest in that 
he did not hold the same views as you with regard 
to the affairs of the Hellenes and of your allies and 
the manner in which they should be directed. For 
you elect as your g generals men who have the most 
robust bodies 4 and who haye served in many cam- 
paigns with foreign armies, thinking that under their 
leadership you will have some success. Timotheus, 
on the other hand, used these men as captains and 
division-commanders, while he, himself, showed his 
ability in the very things which it is necessary for a 

ood general to know. : ‘ 
“What, then, are the requisites of a good general 
and what ability do they involve ? Tore they « cannot 
be summed up in a word, but must be explained 
clearly. First of all is the ability to know against 
whom and with whose help to make war; for this 
is the first requisite of good strategy, and if one 
makes any mistake about this, the result is inevitably 
a war which is disadvantageous, difficult, and to no 
purpose. Well, in this kind of sagacity there has 
never been anyone like him or even comparable with 
him, as may easily be seen from his deeds themselves. 
For, although he undertook most of his wars without 
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support from the city, he brought them all to a 
successful issue, and convinced all the Hellenes that 
he won them justly. And what greater or clearer 
proof of his wise judgement could one adduce than 
this fact ? 

What, then, is the second requisite of a good 
general? It is the ability to collect an army which 
is adequate to the war in hand, and to organize 
and to employ it to good advantage. Now, that 
Timotheus understood how to employ his forces to 
good purpose, his achievements themselves have 
shown ; that in the ability to recruit armies which 
were splendidly equipped and reflected honour upon 
Athens he excelled all other men, no one even of 
his enemies would dare to gainsay; and, further- 
more, in the power both to bear the privations and ~ 
hardships of army life, and again to find abundant 
resources, who of the men who were with him in 
the field would not pronounce him incomparable ? 
For they know that at the beginning of his campaigns, 
owing to the fact that he received nothing from 
Athens, he found himself in great extremities, but 
that, even with this handicap, he was able to bring 
his fortunes round to the point where he not only 
prevailed over our enemies but paid his soldiers 
in full. 

These are great things and compel our admiration ; 
but the facts which I now give entitle him to even 
greater praise. For although he saw that you re- 
spected only the kind of generals who threatened and 
tried to terrify the other cities and were always for 
setting up some revolution or other among your allies, 
he did not fall in with your prejudices, nor was he 
willing to enhance his own reputation to the injury 
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2 Cf. Areop. 2 and note. 
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of Athens ; on the contrary, he made it the object 
of his thought and of his actions to see to it that no 
one of the cities of Hellas should be afraid of him, 
but that all should feel secure excepting those which 
did wrong ; for he realized that men who are afraid 
hate those who inspire this feeling in them, and that 
it was due to the friendship of the other cities that 
Athens rose to great power and prosperity, just as 
it was due to their hatred that she barely escaped 
the most disastrous fate. Bearing in mind these 
facts, he used the power of Athens in order to 
subdue her enemies, and the force of his own 
character in order to win the good will of the rest 
of the world, believing that this is a greater and 
nobler kind of generalship than to conquer many 
cities many times in battle. So concerned was he 
that none of the cities should in the slightest degree 
suspect him of sinister designs that whenever he 
intended to take his fleet to any of the cities which 
had been remiss in their contributions,? he sent word 
to the authorities and announced his coming before- 
hand, lest his appearance without warning in front 
of their ports might plunge them into disquiet and 
confusion ; and if he happened to harbour his fleet 
in any place, he would never permit his soldiers to 
plunder and pillage and sack the people’s houses, 
but took as great precautions to prevent such an 
occurrence as the owners would take to guard their 
own possessions ; for his mind was not upon winning 
for himself the good opinion of his soldiers by such 





licence, but upon winning for Athens the good »° ~ 


opinion of the Hellenes. Moreover, when cities had 
been taken by him in battle, he would treat them 
with a mildness and a consideration for their rights 
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2 Cf, Panath. 259. 
» He happened to be in command of the Spartan forces 
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which no one else has ever shown to allies in war; 
for he thought that if he showed such an attitude 
toward those who had made war upon him, he 
could give no greater guarantee that he would 
never bring himself to wrong the others. 

Therefore it was that, because of the reputation 
which this conduct gave him, many of the cities 
which had no love for Athens used to welcome him 
with gates thrown wide; and he, in turn, never set 
up any disturbance in them, but just as he found 
them governed when he entered their gates, so he 
left them when he passed out. 

And now to sum up all this: In other times many 
calamities were wont to be visited upon the Hellenes, 
but, under his leadership, no one can point to cities 
devastated, governments overthrown, men murdered 
or driven into exile, or any other of those ills that are 
irreparable.* Nay, so complete was the respite from 
such misfortunes in his day that, so far back as we 
can remember, he is the only general under whom 
no complaint was raised against Athens by the other 
Hellenes. And surely you ought to find your ideal 
of a good general, not in one who by a single stroke of 
good fortune has attained, like Lysander,’ a success 
which it has been the lot of no other man to achieve, 
but one who, though loaded with many difficult 
responsibilities of all sorts, has always discharged 
them with honesty and wisdom. And just this has 
been the fortune of Timotheus. 

Most of you are. I suppose, astonished at what I am 
saying, and think that in praising him I am condemn- 
ing Athens, since he, after having captured so many 


when the Athenian empire crumpled at the battle of Aegos- 
potami, 
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@ In the campaign against Byzantium, which was aided 
by the Chians and their allies (357 3.c.), a conflict arese 
between Chares and the other commanders of the Athenian 
fleet, ‘Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Menestheus, Iphicrates’ 
son. Chares persisted in carrying out a plan of attack which 
had been agreed upon but which the others abandoned on 
account of a storm. Unsupported in this, he was defeated. 
Returning to Athens, he then charged his colleagues with 
treason and corruption, In the trial Iphicrates shouldered 
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cities and having never lost a single one, was tried 
for treason, and again when he submitted his reports, 
and Iphicrates took upon himself the responsibility 
for the conduct of the campaign and Menestheus 
accounted for the moneys expended upon it, they, on 
the one hand, were acquitted, while ‘Timotheus was 
fined a larger sum than anyone in the past had ever 
been condemned to pay.4 The fact is, however, 
that I desire to stand up for Athens also. It is true 
that if you consider the actions of the city by the 
standard of pure justice, no one of you can avoid 
the conclusion that her treatment of Timotheus was 
cruel and abominable ; but if you make allowance 
for the ignorance which possesses all mankind, for 
the feelings of envy that are aroused in us, and, 
furthermore, for the confusion and turmoil in which 
we live, you will find that nothing of what has been 
done has come about without a reason nor does the 
cause lie outside our human weakness. but that 
Timotheus, also, has been responsible in some degree 
for the mistaken judgements passed upon him. For 
while he was no anti-democrat nor a misanthrope, 
nor arrogant, nor possessed of any such defect of 
character, yet because of his proud bearing—an 
advantage to the office of a general but out of place 
in dealing with men from day to day—everyone 
attributed to him the faults which I have named; 
for he was by nature as inept in courting the favour 
of men as he was gifted in handling affairs. 





the responsibility for the campaign, and Menestheus gave 
a full accounting for the receipts and expenditures. They 
were acquitted, while Timotheus, never popular with the 
demos, was fined 100 talents. See § 101, note. Isocrates’ 
version of the facts is generally accepted. See Grote, 
History, vol. xi. pp. 30 ff. 
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Indeed he has often been advised by me, among 
others, that while men who are in public life and 
desire to be in favour must adopt the principle of 
doing what is most serviceable and noble and of 
saying what is most true and just, yet they must at 
the same time not neglect to study and consider 
well how in everything they say - and do they may 
convince the people of their graciousness and human 
sympathy; since those who are careless of these 
matters are thought by their fellow-citizens to be ~— 
disagreeable and offensive.“ You observe,” I 


would say to him, ‘the nature of the multitude, ;.-. 


how susceptible they are to flattery ; that they like 
those who cultivate their favour better than those 
who seek their good; and that they prefer those 
who cheat them with beaming smiles and brotherly 
love to those who serve them with dignity and 
reserve. You have paid no attention to these 
things, but are of the opinion that if you attend 
honestly to your enterprises abroad. the people at 
home also will think well of vou. But this is not the 
case, and the very contrary is wont to happen. For 
if you please the people in Athens, no matter what 
you do they will not judge vour conduct by the facts 
but will construe it in a light favourable to you ; 
and if you make mistakes, they will overlook them, 
while if you succeed, they will exalt your success to 
the high heaven. For good will has this effect upon 
all men. 

“ But vou, while seeking by every means in your 
power to win for Athens the good will of the rest 
of the Hellenes, because you recognize its great 
advantages, nevertheless do not consider that there 
is any need to secure for yourself the good will of 
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* This recalls the poetic commonplace on the immortality 
lent by literature, for example in the familiar lines of 
Horace (Odes iv. 9. 25-28): 

vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi; sed omnes inlacrimabiles 
urgentur ignotique longa 
nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
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Athens; nay, you who have benefited the city in 
ways beyond calculation are less esteemed than 
those who have done nothing of note. 

“And you could expect nothing else ; for such 
men cultivate the public orators and the speakers 
who are effective in private gatherings and who 
profess to be authorities on every subject, while you 
not only neglect to do this, but actually make an 
open breach between yourself and the orators who 
are from time to time the most influential. 

“ And yet I wonder if you realize how many men 
have either come to grief or failed of honour because 
of the misrepresentations of these orators ; how many 
in the generations that are past have left no name, 
although they were far better and worthier men 
than those who are celebrated in song and on the 
tragic stage. But the latter, you see, found their 
poets and historians, while the others secured no 
one to hymn their praises. Therefore, if you will 
only heed me and be sensible, you will not despise 
these men whom the multitude are wont to believe, 
not only with reference to each one of their fellow- 
citizens, but also with reference to the affairs of the 
whole state, but you will in some measure show 
attention and pay court to them in order that you 
may be held in honour both because of your own 
deeds and because of their words.”’ 

When I would speak to him in this wise, he would 
admit that I was right, but he could not change his 
nature. He was a good man and true, a credit to 
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Athens and to Hellas, but he could not lower himself 
to the level of people who are intolerant of their 
natural superiors. So it was that the orators occupied 
themselves with inventing many false charges against 
him, and the multitude with drinking them in. I 
should be glad to refute these slanders, if the 
occasion permitted me to do so; for I believe that 
if you could hear me, you would come to loathe 
the men who have stirred the city to anger against 
Timotheus and the men who dare to speak evil of 
him. Now, however, I shall leave this subject and 
take up again my own defence and the case before us. 

But I am at a loss to know how to proceed with 
the rest of my speech—what topic to take up first 
and what next; for the power to speak in any set 
order has escaped me. Perhaps, therefore, I have 
no choice but to discuss each point as it happens to 
occur to me. Accordingly, I am going to lay bare 
to you the thoughts which have now come into my 
mind. I have been thinking all along that I ought 
to put them before vou, but I have been advised 
against doing so. For when I was indicted, I 
pondered these very matters, as any one of you 
would have done, and I reviewed my life and my 
actions, dwelling longest on the things for which I 
thought I deserved approbation. But one of my 
associates, hearing me, made bold to urge an objec- 
tion which was amazing in the extreme ; he stated 
that while my life as | described it was worthy of 
emulation, yet he himself greatly feared that my 
story would irritate many of my hearers. 

“Some men,” he said, ‘ have been so brutalized 
by envy and want and are so hostile that they 
wage war, not on depravity, but on prosperity ; they 
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l poX\rrevduerot Benseler: of wo\trevducvot MSs. 





@ The voting of Athenian juries was by secret ballot. 
Cf, clreop. 34. ® Of. Plato, Apology 17 v. 
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hate not only the best men but the noblest pursuits ; 
and, in addition to their other faults, they take sides 
with wrong-doers and are in sympathy with them, 
while they destroy, whenever they have the power, 
those whom they have cause to envy. They do these 
things, not because they are ignorant of the issues 
on which they are to vote, but | because they intend 


to inflict injury and do not expect to be found outs. — 


and so, by protecting those of their own kind, they 
think they are providing for their own safety. 

“T have told you this in order that, being fore- 
warned, you may be able to handle your case to 
better advantage and to use less dangerous argu- 
ments before the jury. For as things are, what 
judgement can you expect such men to reach when 
you tell them of your life and your conduct, which 
are not in the least degree like their own, but such 
as you are attempting to describe to me: For you 
show that the speeches which you have written merit, 
not blame, but the highest favour; that the men 
who have been under - your instruction have in no 
case been guilty of wrong-doing or of crime, while 
some of them have been crowned by the city in 
recognition of their worth: that from day to “day 
you, ~ yourself, have lived so uprightly and lawfully 
that I know not who of your fellaw-citizens can 
compare with you; and that, furthermore, you have. 


never brought anyone to trial nor stood trial yourself & a 


save in the matter of an exchange of property, nor 
have you appeared as counsel or as witness for others, 
nor have you engaged in any other of the activities 
which make up the civic life of all Athenians. And 
to these peculiarities and idiosyncrasies you add 
another, namely, that you have held aloof from 
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yeyvopévewy Kat Tav dAdwy dmdvroy TOV Koway 
eféornKas, eis be tovs Swakocious Kat xtAtous Tovs 
eladepovras kal Actroupyodvras ob pSvoV abrov 
mapexers GAA Kat Tov vidv, Kal tpis pév Ady 
TeTpInpapyynKaTe, Tas 8’ dAdAas Actroupytas mrodv- 
TeAéorepov AchecroupyijKarte Kat KdAdwov dv ot 
VdpLot mpoordrrouvar. 

“Tatr? dxovovras tods tdvavtia macau Tots 
Tpoetpnpevors emreTndevKdras ovK oleL Bapéws 
olcew Kal vopety ereyxeoOar Tov Biov Tov abrav 
o¥ omovdatoy 6vTa; Kal yap ef prev peta mévov 
Kal tadaimupias nobdvovro ae tropidpevov eis TE 
Tas Aectoupytas Kal rept THY aAAnv Stolknow, ovK 
av omotws euedev adrois: viv b€ Ta Te Tapa TaV 
févev cot yeyvopeva TOAD mci vopilovow elvat 
TeV dwopeveny, abtov Te Gé pabuudrepov iyyobvrat 
Cav od povov Tay dev aAAa Kat TOY epi THY 
pene gop tay wa Thy abray oot Tpayparetav Ww OvTwv. 

“Op@ot yap éxetvwy ev tods tAelotous, mAjv 
T@Y TOV GOV Biov kal Tov TpoTov Hyannketwv, ev 
Te Tats Tavnyupect Kat Tots idiots ovdd yous 
emtdei€ers ToLoupevous, ScayeveLoprevous mpos GAAx- 
Aous, Kal? saepBordjy sricyvovpévous, € €pilorras, 


148 Aowopoupevous, ovdev drodcimovras KaKka@v, Gadd 


agian fev abrois mpdypara TApeXovTas, | tots § 
akpowpevois e€ovatav Tmapadiddvras Tois ev KaTa- 





* Tsocrates married Plathane, the widow of Hippias of 
Elis, and adopted her son Aphareus. So far as we know, 
he had no children of his own. Sec Jebb, Attie Orators 
vol. ii. p. 30. 

® The twelve hundred richest citizens in Athens paid the 
special tax levies for war purposes and performed at private 
expense the ‘liturgies’ (public services), such as standing 
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the public offices and the emoluments which go with 
them, and from all other privileges of the common- 
wealth as well, while you have enrolled not only 
yourself but your son* among the twelve hundred 
who pay the war-taxes and bear the liturgies, and 
youand he have three times discharged the trierarchy, 
besides having performed the other services more 
generously and handsomely than the laws require.’ 
“When you say these things to men whose 
conduct is the opposite of all which has been said, 
do you not suppose that they will take offence and 


think that you are showing up the unworthiness of ~- 


their own lives? For possibly if they had seen that 
it is through hard work and sacrifice that you provide 
yourself with the means wherewith to discharge your 
public duties and to maintain your affairs in general, 
they would not have felt the same about it. But in 
fact they think that these fees which come to you 
from your foreign pupils are much greater than 
they actually are, and they consider that you live in 
greater ease and comfort than not only the people 
in general but also than those who cultivate philosophy 
and are of the same profession as yourself. :. 
“For they see most of the sophists, excepting those 
who have embraced your life and ways, showing off 
their oratory in the public assemblies or in private 
gatherings, contesting against each other, making 
extravagant professions, disputing, reviling each 
other, omitting nothing in the language of abuse, 
but in effect damaging their own cause and giving 
licence to their auditors, now to ridicule what they 


the expense of the training of a chorus for the drama or of 
fitting out a ship of war (trierarchy). See Gilbert, Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities p. 371. 
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yeAdoat Tav eyopevun, éviots 8 emawéaat, Tots 
d€ mAclaTots puucHaat, Tois 8° bmws Exacta. Bov- 
Aovrat Statebvar mpds adtouvs: aé 8° ovdevds peT- 
é€xovTa TovTwy, GAN’ avopoiws Cévta Kat Tots 
cofiatais Kat Tots iiuwrais, Kal Tots moAAa Ke- 
KTnevows Kal Tols amdpws diaxerpevois. ef’ ofs 
ot pev Aoyilecbar duvdpevor Kat vobv €xovres tows 
dv oe CyAdoeay, ot dé Katadedarepov mpaTTovTes 
kat AuTetoar waAAov ciwldtes emt Tats Trav dAAwy 
émetkelas Tails €avT@v arvxias ovK gor OTws 
od SvaKoAavotct Kai yareras olaovow. ws obv 
ovtws adTdv diatebnoopévwy oKdme. Ti cow AE- 
KTéov ToUTwY Kal Ti mapaAdeT@Téov éaziv.”’ 

om ml \ * 2 A td ~ v: A nn 

Eye d€ KaKeivou 7éTe Tabta A€yorTos Kal viv 
yoda TAVT@V avi perme dromwTdrous eivat 
Kat oxeThuordtous, oltwes Papéws dv dxovovev 
ei Aecroupyobrra pev euavtTov TH mdAc Tapéxw 
Kal ToLobvTa TO TpoaTaTTOpEvor, pndev de S€opar 
HATE KAnpobobar Tov d.py@v évexa, punte Aap- 
Pavew & Tots dows q OAs Sidwor, pay? ao 
pevyeu dixas pate Subkew. Taira yap auv- 
eragapny ov dua odrov obde be Urrepngaviar, 
obdé Katadpovay tav pH TOV adtov Tpd7roV epol 
Cavrwr, dra THY pev novxtay Kat Ty dmpay- 
poodyny ayar av, Hadora 5” dp&v Tovs ToLtovTous 
Kal Tap” bpiv Kal Tapa Tots ddMous evdoxiobrras, 
évetta Tov Biov 78k vopioas elvar TodTov 7 TOV 
Tav moAAa mpatrovrwy, éT. bé Talis ScatpiBais 


@ Cf. Panath. 12, 13. Havet (Introd. to Cartelier’s 
Antidosis p. xlix) contrasts the dignity of the discourses 
of Isocrates with the personalities and recriminations 
characteristic of the public orators of his day. 

° Cf. Panath, 12. 
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say, sometimes to praise them, most often to despise 
them, and again to think of them whatever they 
like. But in you they see a man who has no part 
in these things, who lives in a manner different 
from the sophists as well as from laymen, and from 
those who enjoy many possessions as well as from 
those who live in want. It is true that reasonable 


and intelligent people might perhaps congratulate © 


you on these grounds, but people who are less 
fortunate and are wont to be more chagrined at the 
honest prosperity of others than at their own ill 
fortune cannot fail to be surly and resentful. Know- 
ing, then, that such will be the attitude of your 
audience, consider well what you had better say 
and what you had better leave unsaid.” 

- But I thought as he said these things and I think 
now that they would be of all men the strangest 
and most perverse who could take offence at being 
told that I hold myself at the service of Athens in 
discharging the liturgies and performing any public 
duty she enjoins, and yet do not ask to have any 
part in the allotment of the offices nor in the dis- 
tribution of the gifts she doles out to others, nor in 
the privilege of prosecuting or defending cases in 
the courts.’ For I have prescribed this course for 
myself, not because I am rich or have any false pride, 
nor because I look down on those who deat Iie 
in the same way as I do, but because I love peace 
and tranquillity, and most of all because I see that 
men who so live are looked up to both in Athens 
and in other parts of the world. Moreover, I con- 
sider that this kind of life is more agreeable than 


that of men who are busy with a multitude of things, * 


and that it is, besides, more in keeping with the 
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tais pais mpemmodéarepov, ais &€ dpyis Kate- 
arnoduny. 

Todrwy per eveka TobTov Tov Tpdmov cay 
mpoerAdpuny™ Tay Oe Anpparay T&Y Tapa THs 
ToAews ameaxopny dewvov HYyNTapevos, et duva- 
jeevos ex Ta&v idiwy Tpédew ewavTov euTrodeiy T]~ 
yeryjoopae Tay evredev oAv TayKacpevey, Kal 
dud Thy ena Tmapovatav évdens tis yevioerar TOY 
dvayKatay. 

‘Yrép dv ematvou tuyydvew dgwos Hv padrov % 
SiaBorijs. viv 8 eis ToAAgy drropiav KabeornKa, 
zi Spav dpéoa Suv deiny | av ois Tovovrous. et 
yap dravra TOV Xpovov | épyov Tovovpievos oT7ws 
pndéva pay * dducjow pir evoxArjow payre dumiow, 
ou adta Tabra Av Twas, Tt Trou av _Xape- 
Cotuny; H Te Aowrdy eore wAtv eye peev dr TUXT} 
sous d€ TotovTovs duabets Soxeiy efvac Kai duc- 
KOAous Tots ovpTrOALTEVOLLEVOLS 5 

Ilpds pev otv rods pndév tdv abrav rots 
dAXows yeyveckovtas, aNd yaretwTépous dvtas 
Tots py KaK@s mpatrovaw  Tois dadiKodar, 
pwpdv éorw amodoyiav Cyrelv: dow yap dav tis 
émuetxéotepov attov éemdetEn, SHAov bt TooovTw 
yelpov aywreirar map’ avtois: mpos dé Tods 
aAXous, Tept Ov Avaipayos bueBarer, ws tayTAnOF 
KexTncla THY ovclay, avayKaidy eoTw etmelv, tva 
pt) muaTevbels 6 Adyos ets peifous Kai mAclous Huds 
éuparyn Aerovpylas aby dreveyxety av Suvndetper. 

1 Wayxacuéver, cai Hirschig: qvayxacuéver NaBety ro d66- 
pevov bid Tijs TONEwS, Kai MSS. 





* For example, by presenting himself for service on the 
juries and drawing pay for this. Cf. Areop. 24 and note. 
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career to which I have dedicated myself from the 
first. 

It was for these reasons that I chose this manner 
of life. And if [ have refrained from accepting the 
bounties which are distributed by the city it was 
because I thought it outrageous if I, who am able 
to maintain myself from my private resources, should 
stand in the way of any of those who have been 
compelled to get their livelihood from the city, and 
if because of my presence * anyone should be deprived 
of the necessities of existence.” “id 

Now for this I deserved praise rather than pre- 
judice. But as things are I am utterly at a loss to 
know what I could do to satisfy men of this stamp. 
For if I have made it my object all my life not to 
injure or burden or offend any man, and if by this 
very course I offend certain people, what could I do 
to please them? Or what conclusion is left to me 
other than that I seem to be unfortunate, and that 
these people appear to be boorish and churlish 
toward their fellow-citizens ? 

It is, therefore, utter folly to seek to justify myself 
to those who are not minded like other men but are 
harder on the innocent than on the guilty ; for it 
is obvious that the more honest a man shows himself 
to be, the more hopeless will_he make his case in 
their eyes. But to the others I must address myself 
in reply to the false charge of Lysimachus that I am 
possessed of enormous w ealth, lest this statement, if 
credited, impose upon me greater public burdens 
than I could bear. 


> See Areop. 54, note. Cf. Areop. 24. 
¢ So Socrates, in Plato’s Apology, addresses first one 
group of the jury, then the other. 
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o 


Odws pev odv oddels edpeOyoerat T@v_ Kadov- 
peeve copia TOAAG Xpypeara ouMeEdpevos, 
GAN? ot pev év 6Atyous oi & ev mavu perplots Tov 
Biov Suayaydvres: 6 be metora KTNCELEVOS av 
Hpsets pvnovevouer, Topyias 6 Acovtivos, obros 
dvatpixpas prev epi OetraXiav, d7° eddayrovéaoratot 
TO “EMivev Hoar, mheiorov dé xpovov Prods 
Kal Tept TOV Xpyparvopov Torov YEVOMEVOS, 
moh 8 _ovdeplar KaTaTayiws oikioas ode mept 
7a Kowa bSaravybeis odd’ etodopav cioeveyKety 
avayKacbets, ere bé ™mpos TOUTOLS ovre yovatka 
yipas ore maidas mowgodpevos, GAN atedijs 
yevopevos Kal tavTns THs AetToupyias THs év- 
deAeyeoTaTns Kal moAuTeAcoTAaTHS, TOTOUTOY Tpo- 
AaBwv mpds 76 Trelw KTHoacba Tv dw, 
xtAious pdvovs orarhpas Kkaréhime. Kal ToL xpH 
rept THs ovatas THs GAAHAWwY jr) Tots aitewpevots 
eK] ToTEve, pyde Tas epyactas ioas vopilew 
rds Te TOV cogtoTav Kal tas THY dTtoKpiTOv, dAAAd 
Tous ev Tats adrais TEXVOLS dvras mpos aAAjAous 
Kpivew, Kal Tovs opolay épv exdory SUvaypuey 
AaBovras rapamAnotay Kal THY odaiay Exe 
vopitev. av odv e&tawonré pe 7H TActorov 
éfeipyaopévw Kal Ofte mpds éxelvov, ov dpeis 
mavrdmaow daKxéentws cixalew Sd€ere Tept TOV 
TovovTwr, ov ryets edpebeiev dv odre Ta TEpi 
Thy mod ovTe Ta Tepl TUds atdTovs Kakds 
Suwnndres, GAN’ am’ édartovwv C&vtes dv els 





# See General Introd. p. xii. 

® See Peace 117. 
_ © He lived one hundred and seven years according to 
Cicero, De senect. v. 
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Now, generally speaking, you will find that no 
one of the so-called sophists has accumulated a great 
amount of money, but that some of them have lived 
in poor, others in moderate circumstances. The 
man who in our recollection laid up the most was 
Gorgias of Leontini.« He spent his time in Thessaly 
when the Thessalians were the most prosperous ? 
people in Hellas ; he lived a long life © and devoted 
himself to the making of money; he had no fixed 
domicile in any city and therefore paid out nothing 
for public weal nor was he subject to any tax ; 
moreover, he did not marry and beget children, but 
was free from this, the most unremitting and ex- 
pensive of burdens; and yet, although he had so 
great an advantage toward laying up more wealth 
than any other man, he left at his death only a 
thousand staters.4 And surely on the subject of each 
other’s incomes we must not credit people who make 
charges at haphazard nor think that the earnings of 
the sophists are equal to those of the actors,¢-but ~ 
should judge men of the same profession in réference 
to each other and go on the principle that those of 
the same order of talent in each profession have 
incomes which are comparable. If, then, you will 
class me with the sophist who has made more money 
than any other, and will compare me with him, you 
will not seem to engage in utterly blind conjectures 
on such matters, nor shall I be found to have managed 
badly in providing either for the public welfare or 
for my own, although, as a matter of fact, I have 
lived on less than I have expended on my public 


# A gold coin about equal in value to the guinea. 
¢ Popular actors, especially in comedy, received high 
pay. See Bickh, Public Economy of Athens p. 120. 
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Tas Actroupyias avn AciKaper. Kal ToL TOUS ev- 
Tedcorépous ev Tots (dlois 7 Tots KowWwots dvTas 
Sikardv €ovw émaweiv. 

’Ev@upodpat d€ peta€d Ak€ywv, dcov ta THs 
TOAews petanentaKe, Kal Tas duavoias ws ovder 
opotas wept TOV Tpaypareov ot viv ois aporepov 
memoAurevpevors eExovow. OTE pev ‘yap éeyw mats 
Hv, ovdtws evopilero 76 mAovTetv dadadres elvac 
Kal oeuvov Wat ddAiyou Seiv mavTes mpocEeToLobyTa 
mrelw KEeKTHOVaL THY ovata Hs exovres éruyXavor, 
PovdAdjrevor peTaoxeiy Tis 5dgs Tavrys: viv e 
virep Tob pn wAouTeiy womep Tov peylotev 
adicnudrwy amodAoytay Set mapacKkevdlesbar Kai 
oxovely, ef péAder Tis owlijoceoPa. word yap 
dewdtepor KabéotnKe Td Soxelv evropeiy 7 TO 
pavep@s aduKeiv of pev yap i) ovyyvapns ervyov 
> puxpots eCnuabyoar, a 8 epdnv dmdduvrat, 
Kat meious a eUpourev Tos ek Tov ovreoy 
exmeTT@KoTaS 7 TOUS diKnv o7ep TOV apeap- 
THaTwr dedwKdTas. 

Kai Ti det Adyew mEept TOV KOWaY ; avros yap 
ov pucpov Sujpaptov bua Tavray Ty petaBodny 
TOV epavtob mpaypdTwv.  dTe yap erraptverv 
TpXOnyY Tots ldio.s, d.ohopevasy év Te Tone peep 
TO mpos Aaxedaysovious dmdvroy Tov baap- 
Xovreov Huey, ad’ wv 6 Tarnp cpa Th Te wove 
XpHoyov adrov Tapetyev, Huds & obrws emipedds 
émaidevoev aor emupaveaTepov etvae pe TOTE Kal 
YP piLesTepov év Tots HAiKLbTaLs Kal GULTALBEvO- 
pevois 4 viv ev rots cupmodrrevopevors—sre 3° 





* Contrast the conditions described in treop. 3+ ff. 
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duties. And surely it is deserving of praise when a 
man is more frugal in what he spends on his own ~ 
household than in what he pays out for the common 
weal. 

It occurs to me as I am speaking what a change 
has come over Athens ; people nowadays do not look 
at things in the same way as those who lived in the city 
in former times. For, when I was a boy, wealth was 
regarded as a thing so secure as well as admirable 
that almost every one affected to own more property 
than he actually possessed, because he wanted to 
enjoy the standing which it gave. Now, on the 
other hand, a man has to be ready to defend himself 
against being rich as if it were the worst of crimes, 
and to keep on the alert if he is to avoid disaster ; 
for it has become far more dangerous to be suspected 
of being well off than to be detected in crime ; for 
criminals are pardoned or let off with slight penalties, 
while the rich are ruined utterly, and it will be found 
that the number of men who have been spoiled of 
their property is greater than those who have been 
punished for their misdeeds. 

But why speak of public affairs? For I have myself, 
in my own affairs, suffered not a litile from this 
change. For when I was beginning to repair my_ 
own fortunes after I had lost in the Peloponnesian 
War the patrimony which remained to me from what 
my father had spent partly in rendering himself 
serviceable to the state and partly in educating me 
with such care that I was more conspicuous then and 
more distinguished among the youth of my own age 
and among my fellow-students than I am now among 
my fellow-citizens ’—when, as I have said, I began 


> See General Introd. p, xi. 
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obv, womep elzov, hpxdunv mAnoalew rralr, 
wopunv, eb Suvynbeinv mAeiw xrioacbar Kal mept- 
mroujoacbat Tov émt Tov avrov Biov oppnodvrwyr, 
apddrepa dogew, Kal mept TI piroaopiav dta- 
pepew Kat KOO}LUATEpOV BeBreoxevan rév dMav. 
163 ¢uot dé Tobvavriov droBeBnxev. ef pev yap par’ 
aktos pendevos eyevopinv pyre TepeTounoaunv 
pindév, ovdeis dv pot Tpayjara, Tapetxev, ara 
pavepGs ddixdv daodadds av élwy everd ye t&v 
oveopartay: viv 8 avri ris Sd&ys Hs mpoocddKwy 
dydves mrepi pe Kai Kivduvot Kal POdvor Kal diaBodat 
164 yeyovacw. ovTw yap 7 mods ev 7H TapdrTt 
xaiper Tovs pev éemtetkets miélovoa Kal tamewvovs 
mowotca, Tots 5é movnpois e€ovaiay Sid0fca Kat 
Aéyew Kat motelv 6 TU dy Bovdnbaow, WOTE 
Avoipayos bev 6 Tponpnpevos Civ ék Tod ovKo- 
gavrety Kal KaK@s del Tiva moety TeV mohuréiv 
KATHYOPRTWD | hpav avaBeBnxev, eye & 6s odde 
mept eva mor” efijpaptov, aa Td pev evbévde 
Anpydrow drEoXOLny, Tapa Eva 8€ Kal vopte- 
lovrwy eb mdoxew erropicdpny Tas wperias, ws 
dewa mov eis THAucouTovi Kabéornka Kivdvvov. 
165 Kai Tou mpoojKe Tovs ed dpovobdvras evyeoOat Tots 
Beots ws mAcioTots THY ToATaY mapayevécbar tiv 
Sdvapuv radrnv, dC jv ewedAov map’ érépwv Aap- 
Bavovres xpnotovs attovs, womep ey, TH TdAE 
mapéeew. 

HoAAjs 8 aAoyias sept bE vevernperys mavT@y 
av oop Bain dewdrarov, el ob pee deSwKdres jou 
xXpipata tooa’ryy éxouev xepw, aor’ ére Kal 

166 viv pe Oepavevew, duels 8°, els obs dviAwKa 
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to attach pupils to myself, I thought that if I could 
acquire a greater competence and attain a higher 
position than others who had started in the same 
profession, I should be acclaimed both for the superi- 
ority of my teaching and for the excellence of my 
conduct. But the result has been the very opposite ; 
for if I had turned out to be worthless and had 
excelled in nothing, no one would have made trouble 
for me ;¢ nay, I might have been a flagrant offender 
and yet lived secure—from the sycophants, at any 
rate. But now, instead of the acclaim which I ex- 
pected, I have been rewarded with trials and perils 
and envy and calumny. For so much does the 
Athens of this day rejoice in repressing and humiliat- 
ing honest men, while giving licence to the depraved 
to : say and do what they please, that Lysimachus, a 
man who has elected to live by practising intrigue 
and by preying from day to day on his fellow-citizens, 
is here in court denouncing me; while I, who have 
never in my life injured any man, who have kept 
my hands clean from such spoils, and have provided 
my advantages from foreigners who feel that I have 
served them well, am charged with grave offences 
and placed in very great peril by this trial. And 
yet all sensible men would do well to pray thé gods 
to endow as many of our people as possible with the 
power of getting means from abroad in order to make 
themselves serviceable to the city, even as I have done. 
But, though there are many anomalies in my 
situation, it would be the crowning absurdity of all 
if, when the men who have paid me money are 
so grateful to me that they are still even now 
devoted to me, you on whom I have spent iny means 


2 See 8, note. 
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Tapavrow, déenv em Oupijoarre Top’ e108 AaBetv. 
ere Oe Sewdrepov, et IlwSapov Hey TOV Tounray 
ot mp0 pov yeyovores dep évds pLovov Paparos, 
OTL TP mohw Eperopia Tis “EAAddo0s wvopacer, 
obrws eTipnoar Bore Kal mpdgevov moujoacbat 
kal Swpeav puptas avT@ Sodvar Spaxpds, enol 
5€ Todd Teton kat Kdddvov eyeKenpuakore Kal THY 
mod Kat Tous mpoydvous pd? dogpards eyyévowro 
emBrdvar TOV émiAourov xpovor. 

Tlept pev oby Toure Kal TOv dM Tay Kar 
nyopnbevtwy tary elvat vopilen ha cipyjuevay 
mooyiay- obK oxvjow 5é mpds buds ot0” ws exe 
vov mpos Tov éveat@ta Kivdvvoy Kateimely THY 
aAnfevav, of cis 7d Tp@rov SiereOyv mpds avdrov. 
eyeo yap bmép pev tav (Siew moMas eArriOas 
etyov Kadds dywveiabau- Kaul yap tots BeBeew- 
pevois Kal Tots TempaypLevos erlarevov, Kal 
modAovs _Adyous Kal Sucatous apny éxew vrép 
abréy: Oper 8 od podvov SvoKdrws StaKeysevous 
Tepl Thy Tav Adyev mrauetav Tous ettopevous 
d7acu xarerraiver, dda wat tev Mwy TodTev 
mroAAods Tpaxers: mpos avripy Sdiakerpevous, ého- 
Bodpny pa) Ta per toud. pov mapayedAnOy, THs S€ 
Kows THs wept Tovs codioTas” SuaBorjs. drrohaviow 
7. dAadpov. eed) dé yxpdvev eyyeyvopéveov 
elo€mecov els 7d Aoyilecbar Kal oKomely ri 





@ Of Pindar’s encomium on Athens there is preserved a 
fragment (76 (46)): 
*Q rai Aurapal Kal locrégavot Kal doldipor, 
"EAAdSos épersua, Krevai 'APGvar, Saiubviov wrodleOpor. 
““O splendid, violet-crowned, famed in song, glorious 
Athens, bulwark of Hellas, a wondrous city.” 
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should desire to penalize me. It would be even more 
absurd if, whereas Pindar, the poet, was so highly 
honoured by our forefathers because of a single line 
of his in which he praises Athens as “ the bulwark of 
Hellas ’¢ that he was made “ proxenos’’® and given 
a present of ten thousand drachmas, I, on the other 
hand, who have glorified Athens and our ancestors 
with much ampler and nobler encomiums, should not 
even be privileged to end my days in peace. 

With regard, then, to this as well as to the other 
charges of my accuser, I consider that the defence 
which I have made is a sufficient answer. Never- 
theless, ] am not going to hesitate to confide in you 
the truth as to how I now feel about the pending 
trial and how I felt about it at the first. I was very 
confident that for myself personally I could make 
out a good case; for I relied upon the character 
of my life and conduct, and believed that I had 
no lack of arguments to justify them. But as I 
observed not only the intolerant feeling toward 
the teaching of eloquence on the part of those 
who are churlish toward everyone, but the truculent 
attitude towards it on the part of my fellow-citizens 
in general, I began to be afraid that the truth 
regarding me personally might be overlooked and 
that I might suffer some harm from the common 
prejudice against the sophists. But as time went 
on, and I fell to thinking what I should do in the 


> “Friend of the city,” an honorary title conferred upon 
a foreigner by vote of the General Assembly, making him 
a sort of informal representative of Athens in his own 
country, and entitling him to special privileges and cour- 
tesies in Athens. See Gilbert, Greek Constitutional 
Antiquities pp. 181-182. 
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Xpjoopa tots mapodow, emavadynvy tod déous 
Kal THs Tapayys tadrys, ov dAdyws, GAN ek 
Ta&v eikdtwv oywodpevos Kal TrapapvOnodpevos 
euauTov: Tovs Te yap emekels Bud, mpds ods 
TEp eym Tomnoopat Tovs Adyous, HmoTauny ovK 
éppevovtas Tats dd€ass Tals ddixws eyyeyevnmevats, 
GAN’ évaxoAovGobvras tats dAnfelas Kal pera- 
mevlopévovs bd THY AeydvTwy 7a Sikaa, THY TE 
fprrocodiav éx moAAdv evopurlov embdeiSev ddikws 
ScaPePAnuévnv, Kal odd av Sixatorépws dya- 
Twperny adtiy } picouperny. éyw 5€ Kal viv 
ere TavTnV THY yropny. 

Ove dfvov ¢ Pavpalew et re Tv Kaddv ém- 
Tndevdtav hyvonrar Kat BS.adrddnOev, odd? et 
duefevopevor twés avtod tvyxdvovary Kal yap 
wept yuav atrav Kat mept dAkwv mpaypatwv 
dvapiOpntwr obrws éxovtes av edipefetpev. 1 yap 
TOs hav ToAAGv dyaldy aitia Kat viv obca 
kat mpdotepov yeyernuevn Kat Tots moAiTaus Kat 
rots dAdots “EAAnot, Kat 7oAA@Y Hdovav yépouga, 
robr éxet Svaxodwrarov: bid yap To péyeBos Kal 
76 TAGb0s TOV evoixotvtwv odk edovvontés eoTw 
ob8 axpiBys, GAN wdomep xedppovs, drws dy 
éxacrov dmoAaBodca tUyn Kal Tdv dvOpaTuv 
Kal TOv Tmpaypatwr, odrw KaTyveyKe, Kat Sdfav 
éviots Thy evavtiay Tis mpoanKovons mepreOnKev: 
émep Kal TH Tradeia TavTH ovpBéBynKev. 

*Qv évOuprovpévous xpi pydevds mpdyparos avev 
Aeyov Karayryvackew, pnd dpoiws diaKetobat 
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present circumstances, I ceased being fearful and 
disturbed on this account, not without good reason, 
but after having weighed the probabilities and re- 
assured myself. For I knew that the honest men 
among you—and it is to those that I shall address 
my self—do not remain fixed in opinions which they 
have formed unjustly, but are in quest of the truth 
and are ready to be convinced by those who plead 
a just cause; and I believed that I should have 
abundant grounds to show that philosophy has been 
unjustly slandered, and that it deserves much more 
to be held in favour than in contempt; and I am 
still of the same opinion. 

However, it is not surprising that liberal pursuits 
have sometimes failed of recognition and regard, 
nor that some people have been utterly misled 
about them. In fact we find that this happens in 
regard to ourselves as well as to other things without 
number. For our city, which is now and has been 
in the past the author of so many blessings both 
to our own people and to the other Hellenes, and 
which abounds in so many charms, has, nevertheless, 
a most serious drawback. For Athens is so large 
and the multitude of people living here is so. great, 
that the city does not present to the mind an image 
easily grasped or sharply defined, but, like a turbid 
flood, whatever it catches up in its course, whether 
men or things, in each case it sweeps them along 
pell-mell. and in some cases it imbues them with a 
reputation which is the opposite of the true; and 
exactly that has been the fortune of this system 
of education. 

You must bear these things in mind, and not pass 
judgement in any trial without the exercise of 
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dixalovras wamep ev tais idtaus diazpiBais, aAAa 
diaxpiBotobar Tept éxdorov Kat TV ddr Gevav 
Cnretv, peprnuevovs TOV sprwv ral Tey vo pv 
Kal? ots ovveAnAvdare Suxdoovres: éort 8° ob Tepi 
pexpa@v of? 6 Adyos ot” y Kplow év a Kab 
coraper, ddra Trepl rev peylorwy: od yap mepl 
epob péAdeTe pudvov ay Wpiipov Siolcew, GAAG Kal 
mepl emirndevpatos @ @ ToAdoi Tav vewrépwv Tmpoc- 
éyouot TOV vooy, 

Olpae oe bpas ovK dyvoeiv OTe Ta. mpdypara 
Tis wodkews Tots emrpryvopevots Kat tois Totovrous 
ot mpeoBurepot Tapadiddact. Towavrns oby det 
Tis reptddou yryvomevns dvaykaidy éorw, orws 
av ob vewTepot rawevdaow, obrw THY mohw mpar- 
Tovoav SuareAciv: @or ov moumréov TOUS ovKogpay- 
Tas Kupious rmAucodrou mpdyparos, ovde Tous pev 

diddvras ToUTous dpydpiov TYLUPNTEOY, Tap 
av & dav AdBaow éaréov moviv 6 Tt ap BovdAn- 
bdow, dW’ el prev y pirooogia Tovavray exes 
Sdrayey wore duapBetpew TOUs vewrepous, od 
Tobrov xp?) povov Kodalew év dv ypaiyral Tes 
TOUTWY, aAAa W?avTas é€KTTOOWY wrovetobat Tovs 
mept THY Svar peppy ravTny ovras: el be TobvayTiov 
mépvcey Wor copedctv Kat Bedrious _ Tovely TOUS 
mAnowdlovtas Kat méovos dgious, Tovs pev S.a- 
BeBAnpevous mpos abriy mavortéov, Tous 3€ cuKo- 
gavrotvras dryintéov, Tots Oe VEWTEpPOLs | oup- 
Bovrevtéov év ravry SiarpiBew paddov 7 Tots 
dAAows emurpdedpaor. 

Ilpd zoAAdy 8 av ezouncapny, eimep Hv cipap- 
pevov por devye tiv ypadyy tavrnv, axpdlovti 
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reason, nor be as careless when you sit in judgement 
as you are in your private occupations, but must 
examine thoroughly each point and search for the 
truth, mindful of your oaths and of the laws under 
which you have come together to dispense justice. 


It is no minor question which is under discussion . / 


and on trial here, but the most important in the 
world. For you are to determine by your votes, | 
not my fate only, but that of a way of life to which” 
many of our youths are devoting their minds. = 

I suppose that you are not unaware of the fact that 
the government of the state is handed on by the 
older men to the youth of the coming generation ; | 
and that since the succession goes on without end, 
it follows of necessity that as is the education of ~J 
our youth so from generation to generation will be .~ 
the fortune of the state. Therefore. you must not 
let the sycophants have control of a thing so mo- 
mentous, nor punish those who refuse to pay them 
money, while permitting those from whom they have 
received it to do whatever they please. But if 
philosophy has an influence which tends to corrupt 
our youth, you ought not merely to punish the 
occasional offender whom some sycophant hales into 
court but to banish all who are engaged in teaching 
it. If, however, it has the opposite effect and helps 
and improves and makes better men of its devotees, 
then you should call a halt on those who load this 
study with abuse; you should strip the sycophants 
of their rewards, and counsel our young men to 
occupy themselves with this pursuit above all 
others. 

I would have given a good deal, assuming that I 
was doomed by fate to defend myself against this 
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ow mpooneceiy | Tov Kivduvov- od yap dv 70vpowv, 
ddA pGdrov olds 7” av eyevduny Kal tov Kart- 
Ayopov Y dyitivacBau Kal TH prrocodia BonPijoat viv 
de poBodpat pa Oud Tavray Urep dMav mpay- 
parwy emenk@s <tpKess, mept aris Tavrns 
xelpov tixyw Siadeyfets 1 mept dv Fredy jrou 
177 omovddcat mpoofjke. Kairot SeEaipny dv, «ipy- 
ceta yap tadnbés «i Kat pwpds o Adyos €oTty, 
yon TeAcuTAoa Tov Biov afiws eimwy tis d70- 
Gésews Kab Tretoas bps Touadrny vopibew Thy 
tov ASywr pedérny ola mép éort, HaMov 7 Civ 
ToduTAacte xXpovov efopdv odrws abriy worep 
vov map duty depoperyy. 
17g «Tis pev obv émtBupias oid’ dott moAd Karadeé- 
oTEpoy Epotpev" dpus oe ors av SUvapat, Tetpa- 
Topat Seedy Ty TE piow. abris Kal TH dUvapuy 
Vy éxeL, kal Tole Tay adAAwr TEXVOY Oprovoetdrjs 
€oTt, Kal TL TOds GuVdVTas wdeAE, Kal TOlas Twas 
movovpeba wets Tas Vrocxécels: olwar yap buds 
paddvras tHv dAjfevay dwewov Kal Bovrcdoccbat 
179 reat diayvioecbar mept adris. afia 3° tpas, Ww 
dpa. paivwpue Adyous Svefucv TOAD TeV <tBe- 
opevy Adyerbas Tap’ bpiy én Maypévous, py 
Suoxepatvew GA’ exew ovyyveouny, evOupoupievous 
Ott Tovds mept Tpaypecroy dvopotev tots dAAots 
dyewropevous dvayKatov éorTe Kat Tots Adyous 
Towovrous xpjobat mept abr By. dropeivarres oby 
Tov TpoTov Tov Aeyonevey Kal Ty Tapprotay, Kat 
Tov xpovov édoartes avad@cat pe TOV Sedopévov 











«So Soerates (Plato, Apology 32) tones down an 
assertion which might otherwise have sounded over-heroic. 
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charge, if I could have faced this trial in the fullness 
of my vigour ; for in that case I should have felt no 
misgiving but should have been better able both 
to protect myself from my accuser and to champion 
the cause of liberal education. Now, however, I 
am afraid that, although I have been enabled by 
this education to speak well enough on other themes, 
I may find that I have discoursed less ably upon 
this subject than upon matters which should have 
concerned me less. And yet I would rather lay 
down my life this day—for you shall have the truth 
even though the words be inept?—after having 
spoken adequately upon this theme and persuaded 
you to look upon the study of eloquence in its true 
light, than live many times my allotted span and 
see it continue to fare among you as it now does. 
My aspiration, then, is much greater than my 
power to do the subject justice ; but yet I shall try 
as best I can to explain what is the nature of this. 
education, what is its power, what of the other arts 
it is akin to, what benefit it is to its devotees, and 
what claims I make for it. For I think that when 
you know the truth about this you will be in a better 
position to deliberate and pronounce judgement 
upon it. But I beg of you, if I appear to carry on 
the discussion in a manner far removed from that 
which is customary here, not to be impatient but 
to bear with me,? remembering that when a man is 
defending himself on a charge unlike any other, he 
must resort to a kind of pleading which is out of the 
ordinary. Be patient, therefore, with the manner 
of my discourse and with my frankness of speech ; — 
permit me to use up the time allotted to my defence ; 


> Cf. Plato, Apology 17 8 ff. 
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tats dmodoylats, émws av vay éxdoTw SoKy 
Sikavov eivat Kal vOpLepLov, ovTw epee THY pijov. 

BovAopat 6€ rept THs TOV Adywr mrawdelas aomep 
ot yeveadoyoorres _mpa@rov SueABetv mpos bpas. 
opodroyetrat peev yap THY pvow yay ék re Tob 
ocipatos ovyKetobac Kat Tis poxiis, abrotv be 
tovTow oddeis got GoTis odK av dyoeev ye- 
povucwTépay mepuxevar my ux Kal mAéovos 
after: Tis prev ‘yap épyov elvau Bovrevoacbar Kal 
mept Tay Olwy Kat mepl Tey Kowa, Tob bé 
odpatos Urnperhaa rots umd Tis boxiis yva- 
oletow. ovTw be TOUTWY exdvreav opavrés TWeES 
TOV TOAD mpd Adv yeyovdtwy Tepl pev ToOV 
GdAwy Todds tTéxvas ouveotnKvias, mept bé€ TO 
oGp.a Kat Ty guyjy obdév Tovotrov ouvreTay~ 
pevov, ebpovres ourras _emysedcias KaTeAuTrov Hyer, 
Tept pev Ta oapara Ty maudoTprBexiy, Hs a 
yupvactiKy HEépos cori, epl dé Tas puyds Thy 
pirocodiav, epi is eye perArw mrovetoBat TOUS 
Adyous, dvtiotpégous Kal ovluyas Kab odiow 
abrats dporoyoupevas, du dv ook mpocorares 
abrav tds Te yxas Ppovuyrearépas Kal Ta owpaTa 
Xpyoywerepa mapacxevdlovow, ov Todd SiactHOd- 
pevoe Tas mawetas am” aAAjAwy, aAdAd mapa- 
mAnaias Xpcpuevor Kal Tats didacKkaAlas Kal tats 
yupwaciats Kal tais dAAats emuyseAciats. 

‘Eresdav yap AdBwoe pabyras, ot pe mraudo- 
rpiBac Td OXHATA TA TpOs THY aywviav edpnpeva 
Tovs powrdivras SiddoKovow, ot dé mpl THY 
prrocodiay dvtes Tas toéas dmdoas, als 6 Adyos 
Tuyxaver xpopevos, Suet epxovrac tois pabyrats. 
éumelpovs d€ To’Twv Towjoavtes Kat diaxpeBod- 
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and then cast your ballots as each of you thinks is 
right and in accordance with the law. 

In my treatment of the art of discourse, I desire, 
like the genealogists, to start at the beginning.? It 
is acknowledged that the nature of man is com- 
pounded of two parts, the physical and the mental, 
and no one would deny that of these two the mind 
comes first and is of greater worth; for it is the 
function of the mind to decide both on personal and 
on public questions, and of the body to be servant 
to the judgements of the mind. Since this is so, 
certain of our ancestors, long before our time, seeing 
that many arts had been devised for other things, 
while none had been prescribed for the body and 
for the mind, invented and bequeathed to us two 
disciplines, physical training for the body, of which 
gymnastics is a part, and, for the mind, philosophy, 
which I am going to explain. These are twin arts 
—parallel and complementary—by which their 
masters prepare the mind to become more intelligent 
and the body to become more serviceable, not 
separating sharply the two kinds of education, but 
using similar methods of instruction. exercise, and 
other forms of discipline. 

For when they take their pupils in hand, the physi- 
cal trainers instruct their followers in the postures 
which have been devised for bodily contests, while 
the teachers of philosophy impart all the forms of 
discourse in which the mind expresses itself. Then, 
when they have made them familiar and thoroughly 


@ Literally, I desire first to discuss the art of discourse 
after the manner of the genealogists. 
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GavTes ev TovTOLS mah yupvalovow avrous, Kal 
Tovely eGigovar, Kal ouveipew kal? év éxaotov 
av euabov dvayxalovow, iva Taira BeBardrepov 
KaTdoxwou Kal TOv Kaupéiv eyyutépw tais Sdfais 
yévwvrat. TH pev yap eidévar meprafely abrods 
obxy oldvr’ eoriv: emi yap amavTwy TaYy mpay- 
pareov Suapevyovor Tas émoripas, of be pddvora. 
Tpocéyovres TOV voov Kal Suvdjevor Dewopeiv TO 
oupBatvov ws él 76 Todd arevoTaKis adTodV 
TVyXavoust. 

Tobrov d€ TOV Tpomov emtpeApevor ical maiSevov- 


TES pexpe pep TOU yeveobar Pedrious avrobs abrév 


Tovs pabyras Kal Exel dytewvov, Tous pev Tas 
duavolas tods S€ Tas ray owpdrov eeus, dps - 
Tepor Suvarvtat mpoayayeiv: éxeivny dé TH émt- 
oTnpyv ovd€éTEpot TUyydvovaw exovTes, Sv Hs av 
of per abAntas ods Bovdyfeiev, of dé pijropas 
ixavovs Trovnoaev, GAAa pépos pev av Te oup- 
Baddowro, to 8 dAov at Suvdjiers avTa. Tapa- 
ylyvovrat tots Kai TH dice xai rats emryreretats 
dueveyKodow. 

‘O peév odv tum0s THs pidocodias Tovodrds tis 
éotiv: yyobuae 8° buds paAdov dv ért Katapyabety 
THY Svvayu abris, ef dteAPorpe Tas tmooyéaets as 
Trovovpeba Tpos Tovs mAnovatew 7 qpev BovAopevous. 
A€yopiev yap ws det Tous péMovras Swoicew 7] H Trept 
Tobs Adyous 7) mEepl Tas mpd&ers 7 Teplt Tas dAAas 





@ The distinction usually drawn, in Plato for instance, 
between ddfa and émio7Hun, the one ‘ opinion,” the other 
es knowledge,” is not exactly that made by Isocrates, 6d 
is here, not irresponsible opinion, but a working theory 
based on practical experience—jndgement or insight in 
dealing with the uncertain contingencies of any human 
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conversant with these lessons, they set them at 
exercises, habituate them to work, and require them 
to combine in practice the particular things which 
they have learned, in order that they may grasp 
them more firmly and bring their theories into 
closer touch with the occasions for applying them 
—I say “ theories,” for no system of knowledge can 
possibly cover these oceasions, since in all cases they 
elude our science. Yet those who most apply their 
minds to them and are able to discern the conse- 
quences which for the most part grow out of them, 
will most often meet these occasions in the right way. 

Watching over them and training them in this 
manner, both the teachers of gymnastic and the 
teachers of discourse are able to advance their pupils 
to a point where they are better men and where 
they are stronger in their thinking or in the use of 
their bodies. However, neither class of teachers is 
in possession of a science by which they can make 
capable athletes or capable orators out of whomsoever 
they please. They can contribute in some degree 
to these results, but these powers are never found 
in their perfection save in those who excel by virtue 
both of talent and of training.’ 

I have given you now some impression of what 


philosophy is. But I think that you will get a still ~ 


clearer idea of its powers if I tell you that pro- 


{ 


fessions I make to those who want to become my | 


pupils. I say to them that if they are to excel in 
oratory or in managing affairs or in any line of work, 


situation which presents itself. In this realm, he holds, 
there can be no exact science. Cf 271; Against the Sophists 
1-3. See General Introd. pp. xxii, xxvii. 

* For Isocrates’ view as to the elements which produce 
the successful orator see General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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epyactas m™mp@Tov pev apos TobT0 mepunevar kadds, 
mpos 6 dy Tponpypevor Tvyxdvwou, émetra matdev- 
Ojvac Kal AaBety THY emoTHUNV, res av 7 mepi 
éxdorou, Tptrov évrpiBeis yeveobar Kal yopwacbiva 
qept THY xpetav Kad THY epetretpiay abrav: eK TOU- 
Twv yap é€v amdcats Tats épyactaes teNelous 
ylyveobat Kal odd di:adepovtras tay ddwyr. 
elvat d5€ TovTwY mpoajKoy éxatépois, Tos TE 
duddoKkovot Kat tots pav@dvovaw, tdtov pev Tots 
pev eicevéyxacba tiv pvow olay Sei, rots Sé 
ddvacbar TadeDoat Tovs To.ovrous, Kouvov OM 
dpporepev 76 mrept THY epmrevpiay yopdovoy: 
deiy yap tods pev emedas emorarioa Tois 
maevopnevois, Tods 8 eyKpaTas eupetvar Tots 
TpooTaTTopLEvots. 

Tatra pev odv dotw & Kata Tacdv -Aéyopev 
TOV Texvav" et dé 57 Ts dpépevos TOV dw 
Epoure pe Th ToUTWwY peylorny exe Sbvapuy mpos 
THY tav Adywr masdetay, drroxpwatwny av dre ro. 
THS picews dvurépBAnrov eore wal TOAD dvr 
Sage per: TOV yap éxovra Ty peev oxi edpelv 
Kal pabetv Kal Tovnoat Kal pynpoveboa duva- 
pevynv, THY be poriy Kat 77 TOU oroparos oag7- 
vera Toavray Gore 7 pedvors Tots Aeyouévous 
aAAa wat Tats rourav evappooriats oupmeiBew 
Tovs dxovovras, ére b€ Thy TéAUaY Ha THY dvasoxuv- 
tias onpretov yeyvopevnv, adAd THY pera oudpo- 
ovvns ovTw mapacKevdlovoay Thy poxny worTe 
pndev HT TOV Bappetv év 87) méor Tots moXirats 
Tous Adyous ToLovpevov a mpos avTov Siavoovpevoy, 
tis ok oldev OTL TUYWY 6 TOLOBTOS matdeias BY 
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they must, first of all, have a natural aptitude for 
that which they have elected to do; secondly, they 
must submit to training and master the knowledge 
of their particular subject, whatever it may be in 
each case ; and, finally, they must become versed 
and practised in the use and application of their 
art; for only on these conditions can they become 
fully competent and pre-eminent in any line of 
endeavour. In this process, master and pupil each 
has his place ; no one but the pupil can furnish the 
necessary capacity; no one but the master, the 
ability to impart knowledge; while both have a 
part in the exercises of practical application: for 
the master must painstakingly direct his pupil, and the 
latter must rigidly follow the master’s instructions. 
Now these observations apply to any and all the 
arts. If anyone, ignoring the other arts, were to 
ask me which of these factors has the greatest power 
in the education of an orator I should answer that 
natural ability is paramount and comes before all 
else. For given a man with a mind which is capable 
of finding out and learning the truth and of working 
hard and remembering what it learns, and also with 
a yoice and a clarity of utterance which are able to 
captivate the audience, not only by what he says, 
but by the music of his words, and, finally, with an 
assurance ¢ which is not an expression of bravado, 
but which, tempered by sobriety, so fortifies the 
spirit that he is no less at ease in addressing all his 
fellow-citizens than in reflecting to himself—who 
does not know that such a man might, without the 
advantage of an elaborate education and with only 


* Isocrates here mentions qualifications which he himself 
lacked, voice and assurance. See Phil. $1: Panath. 10. 
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THs annKkpiBwyevns, dAda Ths émumoAatov Kal 
maot KoWwhs, TowbTos dy ein prTtwp olos odK old’ 

191 et TES. Ta ‘EMijvev yéyovev ; Kat pev by) KaKet- 
vous topev, Tous karadecarépay pev Toure Tip 
dvow éxovras, tais & euTrerplaus Kat Tats em 
jeeAciats Mpo€xovras, O74 yiyvovrat KpeitTous ov 
pdvov adTa@v aAAd Kal Tov ed pev mepuKorov Aiav 
8 atréyv Kxatnpednkdtwv wolf? éxatepdv re Tov- 
Tov dewov av Kat éyew Kal mpdrrew moioeer, 
dppdrepd Te yevoweva mept Tov adrov avuTép- 
BXrntov dv tots dAAots arroredéoetev. 

192 [lepi prev odv ris dlcews Kal ris éumetpias 
Tatra yuyvwoKkw: mepi 5€ THs maidetas odK exw 
tovodrov Adyov eimety: ote yap dpotav otre mapa- 
mAnciav eye. TovTos TH Svvapw. ef yap Tis 
Stakovoeey amavTa TA TEpl Tods Adyous Kat bu- 
axpiBobety paMov TOV dMwv, Adyev pev mouths 
Tuxov dv Xapréorepos yevouro Tav TOMaY, «ts 
dxAov bé Karagrds, TovTov pdvov amoorepnbeis, 
Tob ToAdy, ovd° av pbeyEacbar SurAetn. 

193 Ket pndets oldchw pe mpdos pev byds ovorehew 

Thy brdcxeow, évedav Sé Siadéywuat mpos Tods 

ovvetval pot Bovdopévous, amacav vr’ éeuavTd 

movetobar Thy Sdvapiv: Pevywv yap Tas ToLavTas 
airias, OT Hpxopnv mept TavTyv elvau THY mpay- 
paretav, Adyov diedwKa ypdipas ev @ pavjicopat 

Tots TE pretLous Tovoupevors Tas Umooxecets em- 

lod TyL@v Kal Thy emavtod yvosny dmropawdpevos. a 
pev oby KaTnyopa@ Tav dAAwy maparetier Kal 
yap €ort mAciw Tob Katpod Tod mapovtos’ & 6° 
avTos amodaivopat, meipacopa. SieAdeiv tbyiv. 
adpxyopat 8° évOévde obey. 
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a superficial and common training, be an orator 
such as has never, perhaps, been seen among the 
Hellenes ? Again, we know that men who are less 
generously endowed by nature but excel in experi- 
ence and practice, not only improve upon themselves, 
but surpass others who, though highly gifted, have 
been too negligent of their talents. It follows, there- 
fore, that either one of these factors may produce an 
able speaker or an able man of affairs, but both of 
them combined in the same person might produce a 
man incomparable among his fellows. youre 

These, then, are my views as to the relative im- 
portance of native ability and practice. I cannot, 
however, make a like claim for education ; its powers 
are not equal nor comparable to theirs. For if one 
should take lessons in all the principles of oratory 
and master them with the greatest thoroughness, he 
might, perhaps, become a more pleasing speaker 
than most, but let him stand up before the crowd 
and lack one thing only, namely, assurance, and he 
would not be able to utter a word. 

But let no one of you think that before you I 
belittle my pretensions, while when I address those 
who desire to become my pupils I claim every 
power for my teaching; for it was to avoid just 
such a charge as this that, when I entered upon 
my profession, I wrote and published a discourse 
in which you will find that I attack those who 
make pretensions which are unwarranted, and set 
forth my own ideas. Now I am not going to quote 
from it my criticisms of others; for they are too 
long for the present occasion ; but I shall attempt 
to repeat to you that part in which I express my 
own views. I begin at this point. 
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EK TOT KATA SO@ISTON 
§ 14-§ 18 


Tabra Kopiporepes pev meppacrat Tov | ETpO- 
obey eipnevev, Bovdcrat dé radra Sob € éxeivots. 
6 xp7) Héyorov bply yeveoBat TEKH PLOV THs ewns 
émetketas* ov yap, Ore prev av vEUTEpos, dda- 
Covevdpevos gaivopa Kai peydAas Tas diaoayxécets 
Toovpevos, emer) 3’ amoddAavea Tob TpdypLaros 
Kat mpeaBurepos yéyova, TyveKabra, TATELUNY TOLY 
tiv dirocodiar, ard Tots avrois Adyors xX pu) - 
Hevos akpalav kal TaVvdLevos adris, Kal Jappav 
Kal Kuvduvevov, Kat T™pos TOvS Bovdopevous mAno.d- 
Cew kal {pos Tovs peMovras mept ov THY biipov 
oloew, war’ ovK old’ 6mws dv tis dAnDéorepos 7 7 
Sucarorepos mrept adray ede Oely yeyernpievos. 

Taira pev obv exetvous mpookeiob Tots mpore- 
por mept yudy eipyyevois: odk ayvod 8 dru rods 
duvckdrAws Staxeysévous ovdey Tw THY elpnuevwY 
ixavev eoTw amadAdéat Tis Stavolas tavTns, aAAd 
ToAAGy ere déovrat Adywv Kai mavrodamdv, ef 
péAovow érépav peradjpbecbat ddgav av?” ts 
vov Tuyxdvovow EXOVTES. det 87) pnd’ aypds mpo- 
ameutrety diddoKovras Kal A€youras, e€ wv, dvoiv 
Oarepov, 7 peTacticopev Tas yrapas avta@y, 7 
tas Praodyyias Kal KaTnyopias ais ypavrau Kal? 
jay eréyouev pevoets odoas. 

Etat dé durrai. A€yovar yap ot péev ws eorw q 

rept Tous ooguaras Svar piBy g@aAvapia Kai deva- 
Kiopos’ oddeuia yap evpyrar maidela TovadTy dv’ 





¢ The earlier compositions are more finished as to rhythm 
and musical quality. See Phil, 27. 
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{Extract from Against the Sophists 14-18. 
See this Vol. pp. 170-175.] 


Now this quotation is of a more finished style ¢ 
than what has been said before, but its meaning is 
the same, and this ought to be taken by you as a 
convincing proof of my honesty; for you see that 
I did not brag and make big promises when I was 
young only to speak modestly for my_ philosophy 
now that I have reaped the harvest of my labours 
and am an old man, but that, on the contrary. [ 
speak in the same terms both when I was at the 
height of my career and now when I| am ready to 
retire from it, both when I had no thought of danger 
and now. when I stand in jeopardy, and both in 
addressing those who wanted to become my pupils 
and now in addressing those who are to vote upon 
my fate. I do not see, therefore, how the sincerity 
and honesty of my professions could be more clearly 
shown. 

Let this quotation, then, add its weight to what 
I have said before. I do not, however, delude 
myself as to the people who are ill disposed towards 
my teaching: nothing of what I have said so far 
is enough to disabuse them of this feeling ; and it 
will take many arguments of all sorts to convert 
them to a different opinion from that which they 
now hold. Accordingly I must not leave off expound- 
ing and speaking until I shall accomplish one of 
two things—until I have persuaded them to change 
their views or have proved that the slanders and 
charges which they repeat against me are false. 

These charges are of two kinds. Some of them 
say that the profession of the sophist is nothing but 
sham and chicane, maintaining that no kind of 
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e if i 7 
qs yevourd tis av 7} mept Tods Adyous Sewdrepos 
* \ 5. aé 
Q wept tas mpagers hpovyswrepos, GAN’ of mpo- 
, 3 v4 ~ , onl ” is 
EXOVTES EV TOUTOLS TH GUEL THY GrAwY Stadepovaw: 
€ Sy , Nene a 
of d€ dewordpous pev dpodoyotow elvar tods mepi 
a: 4 
Thy perérnv travTnv dvras, od piv ddrAd Sua- 
t 
Plcipecbar Kal yiyvesbar yetpous: émedav yap 
, cal 
AdBwot Sivapv, Tots aAAoTpiows emPovdcdew. 
e 
Qs odv oddev dyes 08d’ GAnfes odderEpor 
tovtwv A€yovat, ToAAas eAridas exw maou pavepov 
Towmoew. mpatrov & evOvpndytre mepi tav pdva- 
ptav dackdvrwy clvar rhv madelav, ws adrol 
a, ~ ~ 
Aiav Katadavas Anpobor. Stacdpovar prev yap 
ts A € 2 A 3 a f eI > > , 
adtyy ws oddev woedcty Suvayevny GAN amarny 
Kal devaxiapov otoav, ad&votcr 5é tobs avvdvtas 
c cal 300 i) AGS >) la % AY 
Huty <d0ds pév mpooerAPdvrTas Siaddpew adrovs 
€ ~ > if ‘| e ra te 
avuTwr, 6Xtyas 5 npLepas ovvovatpipavTas oopw- 
Tépous év Ttois Adyous Kal kpeirrous paiveofat 
ray Kat tats WAucias Kat tats eprrerpious T™po- 
admavras ayabovs e«lvar Kal reAdous Kal pandev 
a lool ca > / 
pavhorépous Tovs dpedets tav Tovety ebeAdvrwy 
pndé tods adveis Tv Tas uxas dvBpucds € exovrenv. 
Kal raira mpoordrrovow ot? ev duenrodres 
TowatTas movovpéevwn Tas dTOaXEGELS, OUT ev Tats 
” / A 8 # Doe < 4 
drAas réxvars Kai mawdelats oddev éwpaxdres 
tovTwy ovpBatvov, adda podts pe Huw Tas 
emLornpas mapayryvopevas, ody dpoiws 8 dAAy- 
Rots 5 re Gv pdbwpev efepyalopevous, adAd Svdo 
~ ~ , > 
pev 7) tpeis e€ drdvrwy r&v Sidacxadeiwy ayw- 
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education has ever been discovered which can improve 
a man’s ability to speak or his capacity for handling 
affairs, and that those who excel in these respects 
owe their superiority to natural gifts ; while others 
acknowledge that men who take this training are 
more able, but complain that they are corrupted and 
demoralized by it, alleging that when they gain 
the power to do so, they ‘scheme to get other people’ s 
property. 

Now there is not a sound or true word in either 
complaint, as I am very confident that I can prove 
to everyone. First of all I would have you note, in 
the case of those who assert that education is a sham, 
that they quite obviously talk rubbish themselves ; 
for while they ridicule it as powerless to help us— 
nothing but humbug and chicane—at the same time 
they demand that my pupils show improvement 
from the moment they come to me; that when 
they have been with me a few days, they must be 


5 


abler and wiser in speech than those who have the ~ 


advantage over them both in years and in experi- ¢ «” 


ence; and that when they have been with me no 
more than a year, they must all be good and finished 
orators; nor must the indolent be a whit less 
accomplished than the industrious, nor they who are 
lacking in ability than those who are blessed with 
vigorous minds. These are the requirements they 
set up, and yet they have never heard me make 
such promises, nor have they ever seen like results 


in the other arts and disciplines. On the contrary,: 
great ' 


all knowledge yields itself up to us only after gi 

effort on our part, and we are by no means all equally 
capable of working out in practice what we learn. 
Nay, from all our schools only two or three students 
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viaTas yryvojévous, Tovs 8 dAXous €& abraév iSiudras 
dmadharropevous. 

Kai Toe 7as ovK ddpovas elvat xpi vopibew 
tods Tas Suvdpecs Tas &v ais oporoyoupevats TeV 
TeXva@v ovK évovoas, ravras dmauretv ToApavras 
mapa tavrns Hv ovk elvai daar, Kat mActous Tas 
wperetas afvodvras yeyveoBar mapa THs amurov- 
pens 3d? abray 7 Tapa Tay axpBas evphabas 
doxovedv; xpt Sé gous vodv éxovras obK dives 
pddws srovetacbar tas Kpices mept TeV Spoiay 
mpaypara, ovd? dmodontpa lew THY TawWelay Try 
rabra Tats mAetoraes TOV TEXVaV dmepyalopevny. 
tis yap ove older Spay moMovs THY v0 tots 
aopuatats yevouévwy od devaxiobfévras odd ottw 
duarebevras ods obrou A€yovow, GAdAa Tobs pev 
abrav ixavols dywmotas amoteAccbévras, Tovs 
b€ mawWever érdpous Suv bevras, dco 8° adrav 
uoredew éBovdyOnoar, € év Te Tals opudiaes xapte- 
orépous ovras ) mpotepov noav, TeV Te Adywr 
KpiTas Kal oupBovdous dxpiBeatépous Tay met 
OTWY yeyevnuevous; WOTE mas xp) Tijs rovadrns 
Siar peBijs Kkatadpovely, THs ToUs Kexpnuevous adTH 
ToLOUTOUS TapaoKevd lew Suvaperys ; 

"AMG pv Kat réde wavres adv dpodroyynoaer, 
OTe TovToUs TexvexcuTarous eivar vopuilojev emt 
Tacav Tay Texvav Kat Xetpoupyidy, of Tues dv 
Tous pabnras ws oldvl” opotordrous épyatas 
aAAnAots amobeiEuar, TH Towvuy pidoocodia pavr- 
oerae Kal TovTO oupBeBnkds. dgot yap HyEwovos 
eruxov dAnOwoi Kal voov eXovTos, eupebeter av 
év Tots Aéeyous ovTws opotay THY Suvapuy €, eyovTes 
@are maow elvar havepov ote tHs adths madelas 
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turn out to be real champions,* the rest retiring 
from their studies into private life.? 

And yet how can we fail to deny intelligence to 
those who have the effrontery to demand powers 
which are not found in the recognized arts of this 
which they declare is not an art and who expect 
greater advantages to come from an art in which 
they do not believe than from arts which they regard 
as thoroughly perfected? Men of intelligence ought 
not to form contrary judgements about Sitilar things ¢ 
nor refuse to recognize a discipline which accom- 
plishes the same results as most of the arts. For 
who among you does not know that most of those 
who have sat under the sophists have not been 
duped nor affected as these men claim, but that some 
of them have been turned out competent champions 
and others able teachers; while those who have 
preferred to live in private have become more 
gracious in their social intercourse 4 than before, and 
keener judges and more prudent counsellors than 
the great majority? How then is it possible to 
scorn a discipline which is able to make of those 
who have taken advantage of it men of that kind ? 

Furthermore, this also will be agreed to by all 
men, namely, that in all the arts and crafts we 
regard those as the most skilled who turn out pupils 
who all work as far as possible in the same manner. 


Now it will be seen that this is the case with philo- ~ 


sophy. For all who have been under a true and 
intelligent guide will be found to have a power of 
speech so similar that it is evident to ev ervone that 
2 That is, champions in the contests of oratory. 
> As distinguished from the professional life of public 
orators and teachers of oratory. Cf. 204. 
© Cf. 253; Peace 114. 4” See General Introd. p. xxvi. 
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HETEOXNKAL. Kal Tot undevos Cbous abrots éyyevo- 
pevon Kowob pnde Svar pips TexvuKtis drapt dons 
ovK éaTw Omws ay eis THY spotdTnTa Taviny 
KaTéoTHOaP. 

"Ext rolvuy tydv atradv ovdels éorw darts obk 
av etmeiy éyot TtoAAods TOY ovpTradevbdvtwy, ot 
matdes peév dvtes apabéoraro. Tay HAKwrdv 
édofav ivar, mpeoBvrepor be yevopevor méov 
Sujveyxay _mpos TO ppoveiv Kal Adyew tav abtav 
ToUTwy av matdes ovres dmredetpinoay. dev 
padiar ay ts yrotn THY erysedevay donv Exel 
SUvapuey dipov yap ort Tore pev dmavres TOLAUT ALS 
EXp@vTO Tats Stavotats olas TmEp e apis épucay 
eXovTes, avdpes be yevopevor TovTwr SujveyKav 
cat petiAAagav THY d¢pdvysw Tt@ Tovs pev éx- 
Kexupevens chy Kat prOdpos, Tous be Tots Te 
TpdypLace wal odiow abrois mpooexe Tov voov. 
Omov bé Kat dia Tas abrev emiperetas ylyvovrat 
Teves Bedriovs, m&s odk av otro AaBdvTes ém- 
ordray Kal TpeoBirepov Kal mroAAdv mpaypdrav 
epretpov, Kal Ta pe mapednpora 7a 8 abrov 
edpyKkoTa, moAv dv éte TA€ov Kal ofa adrav 
Kal Tov dAAwy SejveyKav; 

Od povov 8 éx tovTwv Gr\Ad Kal ra&v Nowy 
elKOTWS GV dmavres THY ayvoay Bavpdcevay Tay 
TOAMWYTOY ovrws ctk yj _ Karappovety Tis giro- 
cogias: TpaTov pev el waoas Tas mpdgeus KaL TOs 
zéyvas eiddTes Tals peAeTats Kal rats prdorroviaus 
ddvoKopévas Tmpos Thy Tis pporjcews doxnow 
Taira pndepiay yodvrat Sdvap exe”, ener’ 
et TOV ev owpaTwy pndev obras av proarer 
eivat haddrov, 6 Te yopvacbev Kai movioav ovK 
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they have shared the same training. And yet, had 
not a common habit and a common technique of 
training been instilled into them, it is inconceivable 
that they should have taken on this likeness. 

Again, every one of you could name many of your 
schoolfellows who when they were boys seemed to 
be the dullest among their companions, but who, 
growing older, outstripped them farther in intelli- 
gence and in speech than they had lagged behind 
them when they were boys. From this fact you can 
best judge what training can do; for it is evident 
that when they were young they all possessed such 
mental powers as they were born with, but as they 
grew to be men, these outstripped the others and 
changed places with them in intelligence, because 
their companions lived dissolutely and softly, while 
they gave heed to their own opportunities and to 
their own welfare. But when people succeed in 
making progress through their own diligence alone, 
how can they fail to improve in a much greater degree 
both over themselves and over others if they put. 
themselves under a master who is mature, of great 
experience, and learned not only in w “what has been 
handed down to him but in what he has discovered 
for himself ? 

But there remain still other reasons why everyone 
may well be astonished at the ignorance in men who 
venture so blindly to condemn | philosophy. For, in the 
first place, they know that pains and industry g give 
proficiency in all other activities and arts, yet deny 
that they have any such power in the training of 
the intellect ; secondly, they admit that no phy sical 
weakness is so hopeless that it cannot be improved 
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av etn BéArwov, Tas dé puxds Tas Gjlewvov Te- 
dukvias TOV cwpdtwv pydev av vopifovor yevéobar 
orovdaorépas madevbeicas Kal Tuxovoas Tis 
Tpoonxovons emyzedcias- ert 8 ed mept Tous 
immous Kal Tovs xdvas Kal 7a metora * ‘rey Cabeuv 
op@vres TéXvas éxovrds Twas, ais Ta prev dy- 
Spevdrepa Ta be mpadrepa 7a S€ hpovipwrepa 
movobor, mepl Tiv Tov avOparwr _pvow prdepiar 
olovrac _Tovadiray edphjobae mauetav, 4 Tis av 
abrovs emi Te TOUTWY cy TEP. wat Ta Onpia Suv bein 
Tpoayayety, aAAd TocavTny amavTwy jpav aruxlav 
KaTEYVOKAOW, wot? Sporoyrjocvav bev av tats 
HpeeTepats Suavoias éxacTov Tv ovrey BeArvov 
ylyveobar Kal XPNOUWLUTEpOV, avTovs o Has Tods 
exovras Thy dpovnaw TavTny, 4h mavra m€ovos 
agia Towodpev, Toludor Aéyew as oddev av 
dAAyjAous ™pos emetxevay evepyeTnoauier. é be 
mavTwv Sewdrarov, ore Kal? ExaoTov TOV éviauTov 
Dewpotvres ev Tots Badpace Tous pev Adovtas 
Tpadrepov Svaxeysevous mpos Tous Depamevorras 
oF Ta avOparrreny éviot mpds Tods ed mo.woovras, 
tas 8 dpxrous kahwdSoupévas Kal TaAquovaas 
Kal pyLovpevas Tas Tuer épas emoTipas, ove” 
ex ToUTWwY dbvavrae yrdvat Tv _ madetay Kat 
Thy emyredeav 6 dony exe dvvaper, odd? ore Taira 
moAv av Oarrov TY Tuerepay vow 7 a THY exeive 
wpeAnoeiey? War? arpa mOTEpov av tis Stxaid- 
TEpov Bavpdcee Tas mpadsrnras Tas tots xaderrw- 
Tarous Ta Onpiev eyyeyvojevas a Tas aypioTnTas 
Tas ev tais yuyais tev Tovodtwv avOparTrwv 
evovoas. 

"Eyou 8° dv tus wrelw rept todrwv eimeiv: adda 
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by exercise and effort, but they do not believe that 
our minds, which are naturally superior to our bodies, 
ean be made more serviceable through education 
and suitable training ; again, they observe that some 
people possess the art of training horses and dogs and 
most other animals by which they make them more 
spirited, gentle or intelligent, as the case may be, yet 
they do not think that any education has been dis- * 
covered for training human _ nature, such as can im- *- 
prove men in any of those respects i inwhich we improve 
the beasts. Nay, so great is the misfortune which 
they impute to us all, that while they would acknow- 
ledge that it is by our mental powers that every 
creature is improved and made more useful, yet they 
have the hardihood to claim that we ourselves, who 
are endowed with an intelligence through <click we 
render all creatures of greater worth, “cannot help 
each other to advance in excellence.®” But most 
absurd of all, they behold in the shows which are 
held year ater year lions which are more gentle 
toward their trainers than some people are toward 
their benefactors, and bears which dance about 
and wrestle and imitate our skill, and yet they 
are not able to judge even from these instances the 


ower which education and training have, nor can 
fey see that human nature will respond more 
promptly than the animals to the benefits of educa- 
tion. In truth, I cannot make up my mind which 
should astonish us the more—the gentleness which is 
implanted in the fiercest of wild beasts or the brutish- 
ness which resides in the souls of such men. 
One might say more upon this head, but if I say 





* See To Nicocles 12 and note, Vol. I. p. 47. 
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yap nv mod\Aa Alav A€yw mepl Tar mapa Tots 
TActorous opodoyoupevur, dédouKa p47) mept TOV 
dudioPnrovpeve amopetvy dd€w. Tmavodpevos obv 
ToUTwY ém éxeivous Tpépopat, Tovs o8 KaTa- 
ppovotvras pev THs prrocogias, mold dé miKpo- 
BS POM KaTnyopowvTas abris, Kal peradépovras 
TaS Tovnpias Tas Tay pacKdvtwy pev elvau 
cofioTta@v GAAo dé Te mpaTTovTwy emi Tovs ovdev 
TaV avtay éxeivois emirydevovTas. eyw 5’ ody 
bnép amdvrav tadv mpooToiovpévwy dvvacbar 
Tadeverv Totoduat Tods Adyous, GAN’ bmép THY 
dixatws tiv Sdgav Tavryy exovTewv. ofa dé 
saps emdeiEewy TOUS KaTnyopobvras Hpeceov Tord 
Tis adn betas SunpapTnKoTas, yw ep eeAjonre 
dua. TéAous dxotoat Tov Aeyopeveny. 

Hpa&rov pev ody dpicacba det tivwy dpeyopevor 
Kal Tivos Tuxeiv BovdAdpevor ToAU@aL Ties GdiKETY 
qv yap Tatra xadds eptAaBwev, dpeivor 
yvdoeote Tas aitias tas Kal? Hudy A~eyopuevas, 
ir” adn bets eto etre pevdeis. ey pev oby 
Sovijs n képdous a7 TYLA évera byt madras 

mavTa mparrew: é€w yap ToUT@N obdepiay ém- 


218 Oupiav op Tots avOpurrots eyyryvoperny. et oy) 


TaoP odrws eXel, Aowvov €att oxépacBat rah 
ToUTwY av yyty ylyvorto S.apPeipovar Tovs vew- 
Tépous. 

IId7ep” av noGeinper opavres a kal muvéave- 
Hevot movypods avrovs ovras Kat Soxodvras Tots 
ouproArevopevors ; Kat Tis obrws éoTly av 
aiobyros 6 dores ovK ay GAynoee Towadrns SiaBodjs 


219 rept abrov yryvoperys ; anrra pay ovd’ av dav- 


pacbetpev ovde TUYLHS peydAns TUYOULEY TOLOUTOUS 
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too much on questions about which most men are 
agreed, I fear-you may suspect that I have little to 
say on questions which are in dispute. Therefore | 
shall leave this subject and turn my attention to a 
class of people who do not, to be sure, contemn_ 
philosophy but condemn it much more bitterly since 
they attribute the iniquities of those who profess to 
be sophists,? but in practice are far different, to 
thosé whose ways have nothing in common with 
them. But I am speaking, not in behalf of all those 
who pretend to be able to educate the young, but 
in behalf of those only who have justly earned this 
reputation, and I think that I shall convince you 
that my accusers have shot very wide of the truth if 
only you are willing to hear me to the end. 

In the first place, then, we must determine what 
are the objects which make people venture to do 
evil; for if we define these correctly, you will be 
better able to make up your minds whether the 
charges which have been made against us are true 
or false. Well then, I maintain that everyone does 
everything which he does for the sake of pleasure 
or gain or honour; for I observe that no desire 
springs up in men save for these objects. If this be 
so, it only remains to consider which of these objects 
we should attain by corrupting the young. 

Do you suppose it would give us pleasure to see 
or hear that our pupils were bad and in evil repute 
with their fellow-citizens > And who is so insensate 
that he would not be distressed to have such things 
reported about himself? But surely we could not 
expect to be admired nor to enjoy great honour for 


* That is, teachers of wisdom. He means so-called 
sophists, such as teachers of forensic skill, who bring all 
sophists into disrepute. 
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Tovs ovverTas dmroméumovres, Gard woAd ay 
peGdAdov arappovn etre Kat puonBetpev Tay rais 
dAAaus Tovnpiats evdxeav ovTwy. Kal piv odd 
el Tadra TrapiSousev, ypypata mActor’ ay AdBotpev 

220 o8Tw maudetas MpoeoTwres. colar yap Syjou 
TobTS ye mdvras yeyvaoKen, ore cogiori} pods 
KdAMoroés éott Kal péyiaros, Hv Tov pabnrév 
twes kadai Kayaot Kal Ppdvysor yevovrat Kal 
mapa. tots moXirats eddoxyodvres: ot pev yap 
Totobrot moANods petacyeivy THs maudelas els 
émBupiay cabvordouw, ot Se movnpot Kat TOUS 
mpoTepov ovveivar Buavooupevous dmorpémovow. 
wore tis av év Tovrous TO Kpetrtov dyvonaetev, 
otrw peyddAnv tiv Stadopay Tay mpaypatwr 
> fs 
eXdvTwv; 

221 “lows ody dv tis mpos Taira ToAunoeer etzety 
ws moAdot Tdv avOpwmwr Sud Tas axpacias odk 
€upevovat Tots Aoyicpots, aan’ dpeAjoartes TOU 
oupdépovros emi tas Hdovds dppOow. eyo 8 
opodoy® Kat tav addAwr ToAdods Kal THY mpoa- 
Totounevwy elvat codioTdy exew twas Ty 

9299 dvaw TavTyv, GA duws obd€ TOV ToLovTwY 
obdeis doTw otvTws akpaTis doTis dv dé€uiTo Kai 
tovds pabyras elvar TowovTous: TOY pev yap dover 
Tov dua THY akpaciay éxeivois oupBavovcdy odK 
dv dvvaito petacyety, THs 5é S6Ens THs Sia Ty 
Tovnpiay yuyvopevns adtos av TO mAetoTor jsépos 
amroAadcetev. 

"Emeura tivas dv Kai SdiadGeipaev, Kai rovs 
mas Svaxeyévovs AdBouev adv palyrds; d&cov 

993 yap Kal Tatra dteABetv. mOTEpov Tous 781 
Kaxonbers OvtTas Kal movynpovs; Kal Tis dv, a 
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sending out disciples of that sort; on the contrary, 
we should be much more despised and hated than 
those who are charged with other forms of villainy. 
And, mark you, even if we could shut our eyes to 
these consequences, we could not gain the most 
money by directing a training of that character ; for, 
I suppose, all men are aware that a sophist reaps his 
finest and his largest reward when his pupils prove 
to be honourable and intelligent and highly esteemed 
by their fellow-citizens, since pupils of that sort in- 
spire many with the desire to enjoy his teaching, 
while those who are depraved repel even those who 
were formerly minded to join his classes. Who, then, 
could be blind to the more profitable course, when 
there is so vast a difference between the two ? 

Perhaps, however, some might venture to reply 
that many men, because of their incontinence, are 
not amenable to reason, but neglect their true in- 
terests and rush on in the pursuit of pleasure. I 
grant you that many men in general and some 
who pretend to be sophists are of this nature. 
Nevertheless, no one even of their number is so 
incontinent as to desire his pupils also to show the 
same lack of control; for he would not be able to 
share in the pleasures which they might enjoy as the 
result of their incontinence, while he would bring 
down upon his own head most of the evil repute 
which would result from their depravity. 

Again, whom would they corrupt and what manner 
of people would they get as pupils? For this is worth 
inquiring into. Would they get those who are already 
perverse and vicious > And who, pray, would make 
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Tapa Tis attTod ficews eniotatal, Tabta map’ 
érépov pavOdvew émuxeipjoeev; dAAd Tods ém- 
euxels Kal ypnorav emitndevpdrwv émOvpobvras; 
aAX’ 008’ av els TaY TowTwY Tols KaKdy TL 
A€éyovow 7 mpdtrovat diarexOFvar Tohuroevev. 

‘Hoéws 8 av Kdxeivo mruboipnv Tapa TOV Kare- 
7s éxdvTe mpos Hpas, tivo. more yuwpnv éxouat 
mept Tv ex LuKedias Kal Tob Iévrov Kal Tov 
dAAwy tomwv Sedpo mAcdvrwv, va sadevdact. 
moTEpov adrovs olovrat omavilovtas éxel trovnpav 
avOpamwv év0dde rovetaPar tiv mopeiav; adda 
mavrayod moAAjv dadfoviay evpot tis av tav 
ovprovnpeveoOar Kal ovveEapaptdavew BovdAopévwr. 
avn’ tva KaKompay}Loves Kat ovxopdvrat yérwvrat, 
Trond, xpypara Tedécarres ; aAdd. _mpatov pev ot 
TavTyV €xovTEs may yrepny mond a av mOvov Ta TOY 
ddAwv AaBorev 7 Sotev érépors dTLobv TOV aderépwv 
abrt@v: ér. bé tives dv brép ovnpias apyvpiov 
avadwoaev, e€dv avtois undév datavnbetow «ivar 
rotovtots, omdtav BovdAnOdow; od ydp pabeiv 
GAN’ emyepfoa pdvov bet tots TowovTos TMV 
épywv. 

"AAA SFAov Ste Kal mAdovot Kal ypypara 
Siddace Kal mavra motodar. vopilovres adbrol te 
Bedriovs yernoecbau Kal Tous evOdde_ mauevovras 
Trond Ppovupwrépous clvae Tay Tapa adiaw adrots: 
ed’ ois dfvov y dmavras Tods moNizas puro- 
Tysetobae, Kal mepl mood mroveto Ban tods aizious 
TH moAet Tis 8déns Taverns yevopevous. 

"AMA yap ovrw Twves dyvapovens éxovow wor 
eiddtes Kal Tovs E€vous Tods ddixvovpevovs Kat 
Tovs mpoeoTa@tas THs maWeias ovdév KaKdv é7t- 
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an effort to learn from another what his own nature 
teaches him? Would they, then, get those who are 
honest and ambitious to lead a Weetul life? But no 
such person would deign to speak with men who are 
evil in their words ant in their deeds. 

I should like to ask those who disapprove of me 
what they think about the students who cross the 
sea from Sicily, from the Pontus, and from other 
parts of the world in order to enjoy my instruction. 
Do they think that they voyage to Athens because 
of the dearth of evil-minded men at home? But 
anywhere on earth anyone can find no lack of men 
willing to aid him in depravity and crime. Do they 
think, then, that they come here in order to become 
intriguers and sycophants, at great expense to them- 
selves? But, in the first place, people of this mind 
are much more inclined to lay hold of other people’s 
property than to part with anything of their own ; 
and, in the next place. who would pay out money 
to learn depravity, since it is easy to be depraved at 
no expense whatever, whenever one is so inclined ? 
For there is no need of taking lessons in evil-doing ; 
all that a man has to do is to set his hands to it. 

No, it is evident that these students cross the sea 
and pay out money and go to all manner of trouble 
because they think that they themselves will be the 
better for it and that the teachers here are much 
more intelligent than those in their own countries. 
This ought to fill all Athenians with pride and make 
them appreciate at their worth those who have given 
to the city this reputation. 

But, in fact, some of our people are extremely 
unreasonable. They know that neither the strangers 
who come here nor the men who preside over their 
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£ 2 > 3 ta % a 
Tndevovtas, GAN ampaypoveotdtouvs pev ovtas 
Tay ev TH mode Kal mActoTny Hovxiay dyovras, 
mpocéxovtas dé tov voiv odiow adrois Kat Tas 

, E 3 ri ta wv % 4 
auvovaias per GAAjAwY ToLovpevous, ert SE Ta 
Kal’ yyépav evreAdoTata Kal Koopdrara Cavras, 
kal ta&v Adywv emtOvpoivTas o8 Tav ent Tots 
IN EA tA 4 * ~ , 
idiots cupPodrators Aeyouevwy otS€ trav AuTOdvTwY 
twas, adda tev Tapa Tracw avOpwmos eddoxt- 

~ as A ~ 
povvTwr, duws ToAudor BAacdypety mepl adtav 
A > 
Kat Aéyew ws tadTyy mowodvrar tiv pedérnv, tv 
év Tois ay@ot mapa To Sikatov mAcovent@ar. Kal 
To. Tives Gv adiciay Kal KaKiay doKobvTes awdpo- 
v2 ~ ” ~ ? ¢ ra A 
véotepov tav GdMAwy Civ eOeAjoaev; tivas $e 
a Ke € f ¢€ ~ 9 > 
naTol’ éwpdKacw of taita Adyovres avaBadAo- 
pévovs Kal OnaavpiLopevovs tas movnpias, aad’ 
ovk ed0ds TH dice TH Tapovon ypaévous; 
Xwpis 5€ tovtwyr, eimep 4 mept Tods Adyous Se- 
voTns Taret Tots aAAoTpiows émBoudevew, mpoojKev 
amavras Tovs dvvagévous eimely moAuTpdypovas 
kai avkopavtas elvar- 70 yap attiov ev dace 
? A / ¥ ‘ ~ 2 ¢ fa 
tabto mépuxev evepydlecbar. viv 8 edpraere 
Kal TOV év TH TapdvTt ToXTevopevwr Kal TaY 
vewott teteAcuTnKdTwY Tods TAElaTnY émyédevay 
~ ~ A 
Tta&v Adywv Tovoupevous BeATiaTovs évtas TeV émi 
TO Bua wapiovrwr, ere S€ ta&v Tadaav rods 
. 
dpictovs pijropas Kal peyiornvy dSd€av AaBdvras 
~ +. 2 ~ 
nrciatwr ayabdy airiovs TH mdde yeyernuévovs, 
ap£apévovs amd Lddwvos. 
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education occupy themselves with anything harmful, 
but that they are, on the contrary, the most unofficious 
and the most peaceable of all who live in Athens, 
giving their minds to their own affairs and confining 
their intercourse to each other, and living, further- 
more, day by day in the greatest simplicity and 
decorum, taking their pleasures in discourse—not the 
kind of discourse which is employed in petty litiga- 
tion nor that which is offensive to anyone, but the 
kind which has the approbation of all men.. Never- 
theless, although they know all this about them, 
they do not refrain from traducing them and saying 
that they engage in this training in order that they 
may defeat the ends of justice in the courts and 
win their own advantage. And yet who that 
engages in the practice of injustice and of evil- 
doing would be willing to live more continently 
than the rest? Whom have these traducers ever 
seen reserving and treasuring up their depravities for 
future use instead of indulging from the first the 
evil instincts present in their nature ? 

But, apart from these considerations, if it be true 
that cleverness in speech results in plotting against 
other people’s property, we should expect all able 
speakers to be intriguers and svcophants ; for the 
same cause produces in every instance the same 
effect. In fact, however, you will find that among 
our public men who are living to-day or who have 
but lately passed away those “who give most study 
to the art of words are the best of the statesmen 
who come before you on the rostrum, and, further- 
more, that among the ancients it was the greatest 
and the most illustrious orators who brought to the 
city most of her blessings. 
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*Exeivds Te yap mpoordrns Tob S7jov Karaoras 
obruws evoproblernce kat 74, mpdypara buerage kat 
THY mohw Kareakevacer, aor ert Kat viv dyard- 
ofan THY Stotenow thy om éxeivou ovvraxGeioay: 
pera be ratra KAewobevns 2. exmEc@y ek THs moAews 
bao TOV Tupdvvewv, Adyw metoas TOUS "Apdixtiovas 
Savetcat Tav ToD beot Xpnedtov adr, Tov Te 
Sfjuov KaTHyaye kat Tous Tupdvvous céeBare kal 
Thy Sypoxpariay éxetvyy KatéoTyoe, THY atriav 
Tots “EAnoe Tov peytorey dyabav yevopevny’ 
emt 5€ TovTw Ocmoroxdijs Hyeuav ev 7B mroh€ wep 
ae) Teporxgs yevopevos, ovpBovrevdoas Tots TPO 
yovois Huav éncherrety thy modw, (6 Tis av olds 7° 
eyévero mretoat pe} mond TH Ady _ Sueveyncciv j) 
ets Toor’ abrdy ra mpaypara Tponyayev dor 
dAlyas Apépas dvdorator yevouevot moAdy xpdvov 
Seomdra Tav “EAAH jveav KaréoTnoay 70 6é Tedev- 
Tatov TlepuxAfjs Kat Snpaywyos ov ayabos Kat 
pijrwp dpiotos oUTws éKdopNGE THY moa Kal 
Tois Lepots Kat Tots _dvabjpace Kat tots dAdows 
dracw, wor éru Kai vov TOUS cloaguxvoupevous 
ets avrny vopileww cu pdvov dpxew agiav elvan 
Tov “EMivew | adda Kat TOv dAAwy ardvrwy, wat 
mpos TovTots ets THY aKpdToAW ovK éAdTTW pup” 
TaAdvrwy dviveyKe. Kal ToUTwWY TaY avipay TaY 
TyAtkatra Siampagapevwr oddels Adywr juddAnoer, 





* For Solon and Cleisthenes as authors of Athenian 
democracy see Areop. 16. 

> For the Amphictyonic Council see Phil. 74, Vol. I,- 
p. 290, footnote c. The family of the Alemaeonidae, to 
which Cleisthenes belonged, won the favour of this council 
by their aid in rebuilding the temple of Apollo which had 
been burned in 548 p.c. The story that Cleisthenes and his 
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First of all was Solon.* For when he was placed 
at the head of the people, he gave them laws, set 
their affairs in order, and constituted the government 
of the city so wisely that even now Athens is well 
satisfied with the polity which was organized by him. 
Next, Cleisthenes, after he had been driven from 
Athens by the tyrants, succeeded by his eloquence 
in persuading the Amphictyons to lend him money 
from the treasury of Apollo,’ and thus restored the 
people to power, expelled the tyrants, and established 
that democracy to which the world of Hellas owes 
its greatest blessings. After him, Themistocles,° 
placed at the head of our forces in the Persian War, 
counselled our ancestors to abandon the city ? (and 
who could have persuaded them to do this but a 
man of surpassing eloquence ?), and so advanced 
their circumstances that at the price of being home- 
less for a few days they became for a long period 
of time the masters of the Hellenes. Finally, 
Pericles,¢ because he was both a good leader of the 
people and an excellent orator, so adorned the city 
with temples, monuments, and other objects of 
beauty, that even to-day visitors who come to 
Athens think her worthy of ruling not only the 
Hellenes, but all the world; and, more than this, he 
stored away in the Acropolis a sum of not less than 
ten thousand talents. And of these men who carried 
out such great enterprises not one neglected the 


party got funds from the Amphictyony is found also in 
Demosthenes, Against Meidias 144. But the facts are 
confused; see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte vol. ii. p. 387. 

¢ The commander of the Athenian fleet at the battle of 
Salamis. 

4 See Paneg. 96; Archid. 43. 

© See Peace 126. 
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dAAa Tooourep paMov TOV dddwy mpoaeoxov 
abrots Tov vodv, dare Lohwv pev Tey emt 
oopuotay exAnOn Kal Tauray eaye hal emumvuplay, 
Thy viv dryracopevny Kal Kpivopevny map dpiv, 
Hepuxag s 6€ dvow é eyeveTo pabyrhs, "Avafayopov 
Te Tob KAalopeviov kat Aduwvos, tod Kar” 
exetvoy TOV xpovor ppovipwrdrov ddéavros eivan 

236 T@v woditayv. wor é€k tivwy dv TIS oper oadgé- 
OTEpov emidetferev ws obx at Suvapes ai tov 
Aoywv _KaKompayjwovas Tous dv8pesmrous mouodow ; 
avn’ ot Tovavrny dvow é€ exovres, olay mep 6 Kari} 
yopos, movnpots oluat kal trois Adyois Kat Tots 
mpdypact Xpupevot dtarehotow. 

237 "Exo be betEar Kal ToTOUs ev ols eeorw dety 
Tots BovAopevors Tous moAumpdypovas Kal Tovds 
Tats aitias évdxous ovtTas as obrou Tots copiorais 
emipépovaw. eév yap tais cavio. tals bad tay 
dpxovrey exTiPepevars avayKatoy éoTw,, év _pev 
Tats b70 Tay Geapoberav dyporepous, éveivat, 
TOUS TE Ty moAw ddiKkobvTas Kal Tods cuKo- 
davrobvras, ev b€ Tals THY évdeka TOUS TE KaKOUP- 
yoovras Kat Tovs Tourots epeotaras, év bé Tats 
TOY TeTTapdKovTa Tous ah ev Tots idtows mpay- 
paow | dducodvras Kal Tous py Sucaiws éyradobv- 

238 Tas‘ €v ais todrov péev Kal tods rovTov didous 





* The term “ sophists ’’ here is equivalent to ‘‘ wise men ”’ 
(copol). The list of the ‘‘ Seven Sages’ varied, but Solon 
was always included. 

® For the relation of Pericles to Anaxagoras see Plutarch, 
Pericles. ¢ See Plato, Laches 180 pv, 

4@ When a case was accepted for trial, the appropriate 
court fixed a day for the preliminary hearing, and pub- 
lished the charge on white tablets set up in the market 
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art of discourse ; nay, so much more did they apply 
their minds to eloquence than to other things, that 
Solon was named one of the seven sophists * and was 
given the title which is now dishonoured and on trial 
here; and Pericles studied under two of the sophists, 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae?® and Damon,‘ the latter in 
his day reputed to be the wisest among the Athenians. 
Could one, then, show more clearly than by these 
examples that the powers of eloquence do not turn 
men into evil-doers 2? No, but, on the other hand, 
those who are evil from their birth, like my accuser, 
will, I doubt not, continue to the end indulging 
their depravity both in words and in deeds. 

But I can show you also where you may see, if 
you desire, the names of our trouble-makers and 
of the men who are really liable to the charges 
which these people apply to the sophists. They are 
published by law on the tablets which the magistrates 
set up: public offenders and sycophants have their 
names published by the Thesmothetae ; malefactors 
and their instigators, by the Eleven; and private 
offenders and authors of unjust complaints, by the 
Forty.¢ In these lists you will find the names of 
place. See Lipsius, Das attische Recht p. $20. The 
‘“ Thesmothetae ”’ (see 38, note) were responsible for bringing 
to trial] mainly offenders against the state, including syco- 
phants. See Lipsius, Das attische Recht pp. 374 ff. The 
** Eleven,” besides being a board for the care of prisons and 
for the execution of condemned criminals, dealt with 
malefactors such as robbers, burglars, pickpockets, kid- 
nappers, etc. See Lipsius, Das attische Recht p. 78. ‘* The 
Forty,” four selected by lot from each of the ten tribes, 
had jurisdiction over the great mass of private litigation, 
involving mainly property rights (torts), themselves settling 
without more ado all petty cases involving sums not 
exceeding ten drachmas. See Lipsius, Das attische Reeht 
pp. 81 ff. 
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eUpour” ay év ToMais ev yeypaupevous, ewe b€ Kal 
TOUS mept 7h abr euot SvarpiByy 6: dvras 08d ev 
pod ToUraY evovras, GAN otTw Ta mept 7pas 
avrous Sioixobyras 6 dare pendev Setobar TOY ayavev 
tev map’ piv. Kat Toe Tous pir’ év rats Tpaypa- 
Telus TavTats ovras pyr dxoddorws dvras peje 
mept any mpagw pndcpiay aloxpav yeyern- 
peévous 7Os ovK erauvetotau mpoorKer paMov q 
KptvecOat; dijdov yap ort Towadra Tos ovvdvras 
maevouev, oid mep adtol tuyydvouev émi7y- 
devovtes. 

"Ere toivuy yraceobe oadéarepov €x TOY pnOy- 
ceoBaue HedAdvreny ws moppw Too Suapbetpew TOUS 
vewTépous éopev. ef ydp TL Towdrov ézowdpev, 
ovx av Avoipayos Hv 6 Avmovpevos Urép abrav 
08d’ dAdXos oddels THY TOLOUTWY, GAAA TOds TAaTépas 
av éwpare THY ouvdvTwy uty Kal tos oikeious 
ayavaxrobyras Kail ypadopévous Kal diknv Cy- 
Tobvras Top” ye@v Aap Bavew. vov 8° exeivor pev 
ovvioTaau Tous maidas Tous abrav, Kat Renner 
dudacr, kal Xatpovow é7dTav dpw@ow adtovs pel? 
Tpeav Tpepevovras, ot bé oveopdvrat Bapédovar 
Kal mpaypara Tapexovow yutv, dv tives dv WOtov 
idovev ToAAods TaV TodiTaY Siadberpopevovs Kat 
movnpovs yuyvopevous; toaci yap adds attods év 
pev tots towovrois Suvacredovtas, bad Sé Tay 
Kaddav kayafav Kal voiv éydvrwy dmodAupévous, 
onétav Andladawv. wolf? odror pev owdpovotow 
avaipeiv Cntoivres dmdoas tas towdras SiatpiBds, 
ev ais Hyobvrar BeATiovs yevopévous yaAeTwTépous 





« Cf. Plato, Apology 33 pv. 
» Cf. Plato, Apology $4 a-p. 
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this fellow and his friends recorded many times, but 
you will not find my name nor that of anyone of 
my profession published in a single one of them. 
On the contrary, you will find that we so order our 
own affairs as to stand in no need of your lawsuits. 
And yet, when men keep clear of these troubles, 
when they live decently and have had no part in 
any disgraceful act, why do you not give them their 
due of praise instead of subjecting them to trial ? 
For it is evident that the principles which we instil 
into our students are such as we practise in our own 
lives. 

Now you will appreciate even more clearly from 
the things which I am going to say that I am far 
from being a corrupter of our youth. For if I were 
guilty of this, Lysimachus would not be the one 
to be incensed in their behalf, nor anyone of his 
kind, but you would see the fathers and relatives of 
my pupils up in arms, framing writs and seeking to 
bring me to justice.? But instead of that they bring 
their sons to me and are ready to pay me money, 
and are rejoiced when they see them spending their 
days in my society,’ while the sycophants are the 
men who speak evil of me and hale me into court. 
And who more than these sycophants would like to 
see many of our citizens corrupted and depraved, 
since they know that when they live among such 
characters they wield great power,’ whereas when 
they fall into the hands of honourable and intelligent 
men, they are doomed to destruction? Therefore 
these men are wise in seeking to do away with all 
studies which they consider will make men better, 
and so render them more intolerant of the depravities 


© Cf. Peace 131. 
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éoeabar tais attadv _Tovnpiats Kal ovKopavTiats, 
bpds be mpoarKe TavavTia TOUTOLS TMpPATTEW, Kab 
tabra vopilew elvar KdAdoTa THY emirndevpdtwy 
ols av tovTovs opare padiora ToAepLobvTas. 

“Arovov 8é te tuyydvw memovlds: cipyoeras 
yap, ef Kai tives Atay edperaBorov eclvai pe 
pjcovew. dAlyw pev yap mpdtepov eAeyor ws 
moAAol tev Kaddv kayabav av8pav Scepevopevor 
Tis prrocogias TpaxUTepoy ™pos adray éxovot: 
viv 3S otrws evapyets brehnga Tous Adyous elpar 
Tods “elpnpevous Kal maou pavepous, wor oddeis 
dyvoelv juoe Soxet Tip Sdvapiev adrAs, | obdé KaTa- 
pryvacKkew Hudv ws diadbeipopev rods palyrds, 
ove TeTovOevar ToLodTov ovdév olov abtods dAlyw 
mpotepov Ariapnv: GAN ef Sel raAnbes cimety Kat 
TO viv év TH Sdtavola por mapeotyKds, yyobpat 
mavras Tovs dtroTiuws pot’ SiaKkeuevous énebv- 
pytikas éxovtas Tot dpoveiv <b kai réyew adtovs 
prev Gpereiy robTwr, TOUS peev dua Pebopiay, Tovs 
be Karapreppoprevous tiv dvow tiv attdv, Tods 
dé be das Twas TMpopacets (mapmAnbets om <tat), 
mpos bé€ TOvs TOAAHY ezysédevay ToLoupevous Kal 
zvxely Bovdopévous ay els émifupiav adrot Kal- 
eatdat, SuaKoAws éyew Kal Cydorumety Kal Tas 
boyas TeTapay evens Suaetobar Kal meroviévat 
apa Anau Tots épaae: Tia yap dv tis avrots 
emeveyKely atrtav exou mpeTrmbeatépay TaUTYs ; 
olrwves paxapilovar pev Kat EnAobor tous Kadds 
xpijobat TO Ady Suvapievous, emiry.@or 8é rev 
vEwTEepeov tois Tuxely TAaUTYS THs TyLAs Bovdo- 
pevots. Kal Tots pev Deois oddets éorw datts obi 
av evfairo padiora pev adtos Sivacbar A€yew, € 
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and intrigues of the sycophants. It is well for you, 
however, to take the opposite course and regard 
those pursuits as the best to which you see that these 
men are most inimical. 

But I now find myself in a curious position: for 
I am going to be frank even if some will sav that I 
shift my ground too easily. A little while ago I 
said that many good men had been misled about 
philosophy, and are consequently harshly disposed 
toward it. Now, however, I have assumed that the 
arguments which I have presented are so plain and 
evident to all that no one, it seems to me, can 
misapprehend its power or accuse me of corrupting 
my disciples or have any such feeling as I imputed 
to them a little while ago. Nevertheless, if I am to 
speak the truth and say what has now come into my 
mind, I am of the opinion that while all those who 
are envious of my success covet the ability to think 
and speak well, yet they themselves neglect to 
cultivate it, some because they are indolent, some 
because they discredit their own powers, and some 
on other pretexts (and these are legion); but when 
other men take great pains and show a desire to 
attain what they themselves covet, then they grow 
irritated, jealous, perturbed in spirit, and are much 
in the same state of mind as lovers are. Indeed, 
how could one more aptly explain their condition ? 
They envy the good fortune of those who are able 
to use words eloquently ; yet they reproach the 
youth who aspire to win this distinction. There is 
no one of them who would not pray the gods to 
bestow the power of eloquence upon himself, first 
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5é yj, Tavs watdas Kai Tods olKElous TOvs adTod: 

247 TOUS € TOVyD Kat pirocogia TobTo Karepydoacbat 
metpwpevovs, 6 mapa Tay Gedy adrot Bovdovrau 
AaBetr, obdev pace Tov Sedvray mparrew, Gar’ 
eviore pev ws eymrarnpeevey kal mepevanrapevwy 
mpooTootvra. KatayeAGy avtav, omotav dé Tv- 
xwor, petaBaddvres ws mept aAcoventety Suva- 

248 pevoy Tous Adyous mowobvrar. Kat ovpBovrots 
pev, OTav Kivduves Tis KaTaddByn THY 7OAW, Tots 
dpioTa mept Tay mpaypdtwr A€yovot, TovTo.s 
xXp@vrat, Kal ampdrrovow 6 te dv of tovodror 
Tapaveowat TEpi dé TOUS Epyov ToLovpevous GTWwS 
xpysipmovs adtov’s év tots Kaipois Tots TovovTots 
Th Tore Tapacyynaovat, PrAaadypety olovrat yphvat. 
Kal OnBalois per Kal tots addows éxOpots tiv 
dpabiav dvedifovar, tods 8° ék mavtds Tpdmov 
lyrobyras rHv vécov Tavryy Siaduyeiv Aowopoivres 
duatedobow, 

249 *O 8” od pevov Tapayys onpeiov eorw, adda, 
Kal THs mept Tovs Deods dAvywpias: my pev yap 
Tlecbe play tay Jedv vopicovow civat, Kal ray 
ToAw dp@or Kal? éxactov tov évavrov Ovaiav 
adThH Tovouperny, Tovs dé THs Surduews Fs F 
Oeds ext petacyeivy BovAopévous ws Kako Tpdy- 

250 waTos emtfupotyras Srapbetpecdat paw. 6 dé 
mdvrwy SewoTaTov, ott _Tpoxpivacey pev ay THY 
puyny amovdaorépay elvat Tot owmpatos, ovTw 





* No love was lost between Athens and Thebes, and to 
the Athenians the Thebans were proverbial for their stupidity. 
Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 995 E: Trois yap Bowrols juds ob 
*Artixol xal maxeis Kat dvaccOjrovs Kat qABlovs, padtora dia 
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of all, and failing that, upon his sons and his own 
kin; yet when men strive through work and study 
to accomplish for themselves what these people would 
like to have as a gift from the gods, they accuse them 
of going utterly astray. At one moment they make 
believe to mock at them as dupes and victims; 
and then again, for no reason at all, they change 
about and denounce them as adepts in grasping 
their own advantage. When any danger threatens 
the city, they seek counsel from those who can speak 
best upon the question at issue and act upon their 
advice; but when men devote their efforts to pre- 
paring themselves to serve the state in just such 
crises, they think it proper to traduce them. And 
they reproach the Thebans and our other enemies 
for their ignorance ;4 yet when men seek by every 
means to escape from that malady, they never cease 
maligning them. 

But as a symptom, not only of their confusion 
of mind, but of their contempt for the gods, they 
recognize that Persuasion is one of the gods, and they 
observe that the city makes sacrifices to her every 
year,’ but when men aspire to share the power which 
the goddess possesses, they claim that such aspirants 
are being corrupted, as though their desire were for 
some evil thing. But what is most astonishing of all 
is that while they would grant that the mind is 
superior to the body, nevertheless, in spite of this 


Tas ddngayias rposayopetovew, Cf. Pindar, Olym. vi. 148-153; 
Cicero, De fato 4; Horace, E’pist. ii. 1. 241-244. 

> Pausanias (i. 22. 3) states that the worship of IHedé 
(Persuasion) was established in Athens by Theseus, and 
speaks of a statue of this goddess as once standing near the 
Acropolis. A special seat of honour was assigned to her 
priestess in the Theatre. See C./.A. iii. 351. 
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d€ yuyvboKovtes amrodéxovtar waAAov Tods yupva- 
Copdvovs tav procogovvruy. Kai TOU mas ovK 
dNoyov Tous Too pavdorépov Towoupevous Thy em 
pedevav € émawetv pGAAov 7 TOUS Tob amrovdauorepou, 
kal TadTa mdvrwy elddTwv did péev edeElav oudpaTtos 
obdev mumoTe THY TéAW TeV éedoyipwy epywr 
Svampagapevny, dia be ppovnow avipos edda- 
poveordray Kal peyloTny TOV “EAAnvidwy wodewy 
yevopevyy ; 

IloAd 8 av tis Exou tAciovs ToUTWwY evavTuboets 
ovvayayely tev aipalovreny Te paddrov rye al 
Tob Karpod Tod Tapovros py i ppovrelovraay emrel 
Kal Tdde mept Tay abrav ToUTeY éveorw eireiv. 
dhépe (yap et Ties moAAGd xpnpara Tapa. Tov 
Tpoydveny mapadaBovres TH pev more pander elev 
Xpyoysor, Tous S€ modiras oBpilovev Kal Tous TE 
maidas Kat Tas yuvatras aloyvvotev, éoTw ooTis 
adv tovs airiovs Tod mAovTov pépyacfas ToA- 
pjoeev, GAN’ obk dv adrods Tods e€apaptdvovras 
KoAdlew afusoece ; wi oe Twes omrAopaxety 
pabldvres mpos ev Tous ToAepions BY Xp@vTo Tats 
emLoTIPLALs, émavaoracw dé moujoavres moMods 
Ta&v roktav diadbeiparev, 7} Kal wuKTEvELY Kal Tay- 
Kpatidlew ws oldvr’ apiota madevbevtes THY ev 
aywvev dyedoiev, Tols 8° aravt@vtas TUrTovev, 
Tis ovK av TovTwr Tos péev SidacKdAOUS é7- 
awéoee, Tors dé Kak@s xpupevous ois épalov 
Gnoiereteetes 





C/. the opening paragraph of the Panegyricus and note. 

» The rendering j is here doubtful. Literally it is ‘‘ through 

wisdom of a man.” Possibly Isocrates has in mind Pericles 

and the triumphs of Athens under his administration. 
Supporting the rendering ‘“‘ of a man” is dAreop. 11. 
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opinion, they look with greater favour upon training 
in gymnastics than upon the study of philosophy.* 
And vet how unreasonable it is to give higher praise 
to those who cultivate the less than to those who 
cultivate the greater thing, and that too when every- 
one knows it was not through excellence of body that 
Athens ever accomplished any noteworthy thing, but 
that through wisdom of men ® she became the most 
prosperous and the greatest of Hellenic states. 

It would be possible to bring together many more 
contradictions than the above in the views of these 
people, but that is a task for those who are younger 
than I and who are free from anxiety about the 
present occasion. For example, one might put the 
following questions on this very subject: Suppose 
the case of men who, having inherited large fortunes 
from their ancestors, used their wealth, not to 
render themselves serviceable to the state, but to 
outrage their fellow-citizens and to dishonour their 
sons and their wives ; would anyone yenture to put 
the blame upon the authors of their wealth instead 
of demanding that the offenders themselves be 
punished? Again. suppose the case of men who, 
having mastered the art of war, did not use their 
skill against the enemy, but rose up and slew 
many of their fellow-citizens ; or suppose the case 
of men who, having been trained to perfection in 
_ the art of boxing or of the pancration, kept away 
from the games and fell foul of the passers-by; 
would anyone withhold praise from their instructors 
instead of putting to death those who turned their 
lessons to an evil use ? ¢ 


¢ The same point is made in Nicocles 3-4. Cf. Aristotle. 
Rhet. 1355 b. 
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Odkoiv xen Kal mrepi Tay Adyav TH abray exewv 
Sudvovay wy TEp kal mept Tov aay, Kal 447) mept 
Tay dpotay Tavavtia yuyymoKew, pndé mpos 
Towbro mpdyp.a _Svopevds paivecbar duaKere- 
vous, @ TavTwy TOY evovTewv ev Th Tov dvOpesmeov 
dice mrciotwy ayalev airidv éott. tots peév 
yap dAdous ots Exouer, 6 wep’ dn Kal mpdTepov 
etmov, o8dev Tav dAAwy Cawv dtaddpopev, aAAa 
ToMaY Kal TH Thy Kal TH pwn Kai rats dAAats 
edtopias KaTadedaTepot Tuyydvojey dvTes eyyevo- 
pévov & auty rot meifew adAdjdouvs Kal SyAoiv 
mpos pas avrovs mept dv dv BovAnfadpev, ov 
piovoyv 70d Dnpiwdas: Sav dam Mdynper, aAAd Kai 
ovveABvres moheus (petoapev Kat vdjovs eBéueba 
Kat Téxvas edpopev, Kal oxedov dmavra Ta Ov 

7peov Hepnxavn peeve, Adyos: mpy €oTw oO ovyKara- 
axevdaas. otros yap mept TOV Sucatey Kat Tov 
aotkav Kal Tov KaAdv Kal TOV aloxpav evojio- 
Bérnaev, cy t) Saray Bévrev otK av ofot r jue 
oikely per GAAjAwy. TovT@ Kal Tods Kakods 
eFeAéyxoprev ral Tovs ayabods eyrenpudloper. 

ta tovTou Tovs 7 dvorjrous madevouer Kat Tovs 
povipous Soxyaloper: TO yap Aéyew as bet Tou 
dpoveiy &d péytorov onpetov vrovovpeBa, Kal Adyos 
adn Oris Kab VOpLyLOS KL Sicatos poxtis ayabrjs Kat 
moTHS evowAdy eaTL. pEeTa tovrou wat mept TeV 
dudroByrnotpev daywvelopeba Kal Tept TeV dyvoou- 
pévav oKorovpela: tats yap mioreow, als Tovs 
dAdovs déyovtes meiPopev, tats adtais tavrats 
BovaAevdpevor ypapecba, Kai pytopikods ev Kadob- 
1 


& wep Benseler: @ rep ss. 


2 Cf. Paneg. 48, 
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We ought, therefore, to think of the art of dis- 
course just as we think of the other arts, and not to 
form opposite judgements about similar things, nor 
show ourselves intolerant toward that power which, 
of all the faculties which belong to the nature of 
man, is the source of most of our blessings. For in 
the other powers which we possess, as I have already 
said on a former occasion,? we are in no respect 
superior to other living creatures; nay, we are 
inferior to many in swiftness and in strength and 
in other resources; but, because there has been 
implanted in us the power to persuade each other 
and to make clear to each other whatever we desire, 
not only have we escaped the life of wild beasts, 
but we have come together and founded cities and 
made laws and invented arts ; and, generally speak- 
ing, there is no institution devised by man which 
the power of speech has not helped us to establish. 
For this it is which has laid down laws concerning 
things just and unjust, and things honourable and 
base; and if it were not for these ordinances we 
should not be able to live with one another. It is 
by this also that we confute the bad and extol the 
good. Through this we educate the ignorant and 
appraise the wise; for the power to speak well is 
taken as the surest index of a sound understanding, 
and discourse which is true and lawful and just is 
the outward image of a good and faithful soul. With 
this faculty we both contend against others on matters 
which are open to dispute and seek light for ourselves 
on things which are unknown; for the same argu- 
ments which we use in persuading others when we 
speak in public, we employ also when we deliberate 
in our own thoughts; and, while we call eloquent 
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prev Tods ev TH TAHOE Adyew Svvapevous, ebBov- 
Aovs 5€ vopilouev olriwes av abtol mpdos adtovs 
dpiota mepl Tay Tpayparov Siadexbaow. ef de 
bet oudnBSny mept THs Suvdpews tavrns etreiv, 
ovdevy Té&V | Ppovipens mparropevay evprjoopiev 
dAdyws yuyvopevov, ddd kat Toy epyov, Kal tev 
StavonpaTtwr dmdvrwy Wyeudva Adyov Ovta, Kal 
pddiota xpwpyévouvs abt@ tos mAcictor vodv 
éxovras. 

7Qv obdev évOvunfets Avotpaxos xatnyopely 
erohunoe Tov emubupobvTev ToLoUTOU Tpdyparos, 
é TooouTwy 70 TAOos Kal TnAKoUTwY TO péyefos 
ayabay airidy corw. Kal Ti det TovToU fovpatew, 
Ovov Kal Tov Téept Tas eptdas orovdalovrwy € éviot 
TiWeEs Gpotws Pracdnpoior mrept Tov Adywr tov 
Kowdy Kal TOV Xpyotpev worep ot pavrdrarot 
T&v avOpaTwr, odk ayvoobyres THY SUvayw adTar, 
ovd’ dre TaxtaT’ dv ovTor Tovs ypwpevous wde- 
Ajoaev, aAd’ éAnilovtes, Hv rovrous SiaBdAAwor, 

A € ~ > / va 
Tovs attév €vryoT€pous ToujceLy. 

Tlepi cy Sun Beiny pev av lows dvarexOivar 
mroAd TLKpOTEpov uP *Kelvoe Tepl UV, obder TEpov se 
oluar deity, otf dpotos yiyveobar rols bd Tob 
pdvov Suedlappevors, ore peyew Tovs pndev 
jeev KakoV TOUS GUVovTas epyatopevous, Hrtov & 
erepwy evepyeretvy Svvapeevous. od pny aAAd puKpd 
ye pvyoOjoopat rept adr7ay, padvora bev Ott 
KaKElvOL TrEpt BOY, ere? orrws av byes cadhé- 
atepov lddtes THY Svvapw adtav odtw daxénabe 





@ 953-257 are quoted from Nicocles 5-9. 
> The “ eristies.”. Cf. Epist. v. 3 ff. See General Intred. 
p. xxi. In this passage, as well as in Epist. v. 3 ff., he may 
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those who are able to speak before a crowd, we 
regard as sage those who most skilfully debate their 
problems in their own minds. And, if there is need 
to speak in brief summary of this power, we shall 
find that none of the things which are done with 
intelligence take place without the help of speech, 
but that in all our actions as well as in all our thoughts 
speech is our guide, and is most employed by those 
who have the most wisdom.* 

But without reflecting at all on these truths, 
Lysimachus has dared to attack those who aspire to 
an accomplishment which is the source of blessings 
so many and so great. But why should we be 
surprised at him when even among the professors 
of disputation’ there are some who talk no less 
abusively of the art of speaking on general and 
useful themes than do the most benighted of men, 
not that they are ignorant of its power or of the 
advantage which it quickly gives to those who avail 
themselves of it, but because they think that by 
decrying this art they will enhance the standing of 
their own. 

I could, perhaps, say much harsher things of them 
than they of me, but I refrain for a double reason. 
I want neither to descend to the level of men whom 
envy has made blind nor to censure men who, 
although they do no actual harm to their pupils are 
less able to benefit them than are other teachers. 
I shall, however, say a few words about them, first 
because they also have paid their compliments to 
me ; second, in order that you, being better informed 
as to their powers, may estimate us justly in relation 


be resenting the criticisms of the Aristotelians. See Blass, 
Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 65, 
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mpos exdoTous Hu@v Wamrep Sikardv €or, mpos bé 
TovTos iva Kal TodTo Tonow davepdv, Sri Tepi 
TOUS moAureKods Adyous Huets avres, obs éxetvol 
paow elvat pirarexOjpovas, TOAD _ Mpaorepot Tuy: 
A 
xdvomev adtav ovres: of ev yap det Te TEpl Typay 
pAadpov A€yovow, eyo 8 obder 4 av etroupe ToLwo- 
Tov, aAAd Tats dAn Betas Xpjoopat mept adray, 
‘Hyotpat ydp kal Tous év Tots éptorucots 
Adyous duvaorevovras Kat TOUS mept Tp dorpo- 
Aoylay Kal hv yewperpiav Kal Ta Towabra Tey 
padnudray SiarpiBovras od Prdarrewy aww adenetv 
Tous ouvevras, eAdTTw puev ay daoxvobvrat, 


£ ar€iw 3 av Tots dAAots doKkovau. ot ev yap 


Trcioro. THY avOpwirwy treAjdacw ddorccxiav 
Kal puxpodoyiay eivat Ta Tovatra TOY pabnudtwr- 
oddev yap adrtay otr emt T&Vv idiwy od7” emt TOV 
Kowday elvar xpjouov, GAN’ odd’ ev tats pvelas 
obdéva ypovoy eupeverr tats tay pabdyrwy bid 
To unTe TH Piw Tapakodovbety pyre tals mpa€eow 
évapuver, GAN’ éw mavraracw elvar TOv dvay- 
kaiwy. éyw 8 ovf? ottws otre moppw rovrwr 
éyywka mept abta@v, GAN’ of te vopilovres pndev 
xpnoiuny elvar THY Tadelay tavTny mpos Tas 
mpagets dp0&s por SoKkobor yeyvdboxew, of 7° 
errawobvTes adtiy aAnOA A€yew. 1a todTo 8 
ody dpodoyotpevov abrov ait® tov Adyov eipyKa, 
dude Kat Tatra Ta pabijpwara Thy puow ovdev 
opotav exer Tots adXots ots dWacKdpeba. 7a pev 
yap dAAa dr’ capehety pas meépuKer, étay 
AdBapev abr@v Thy eTLOT TY rabra dé Toads 
pev amnkpiBwsévous ovdev av edepyeTnoere, mAnY 
tovs evredlev Civ mponpnyevous, Tovs dé pavOa- 
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to each other; and, furthermore, that I may show 
you clearly that we who are occupied with political 
discourse and whom they call contentious are more 
considerate than they ; for although they are always 
saying disparaging things of me, I shall not answer 
them in kind but shall confine myself to the simple 
truth. 

For I believe that the teachers who are skilled in 
disputation and those who are occupied with astro- 
nomy and geometry and studies of that sort? do 
not injure but, on the contrary, benefit their pupils. 
not so much as they profess, but more than others 
give them credit for. Most men see in such studies 
nothing but empty talk and hair-splitting ; for none 
of these disciplines has any useful application either 
to private or to public affairs; nay, they are not 
even remembered for any length of time after they 
are learned because they do not attend us through life 
nor do they lend aid in what we do. but are wholly 
divorced from our necessities. But I am neither of 
this opinion nor am [ far removed from it; rather it 
seems to me both that those who hold. that this 
training is of no use in practical life are right and 
that those who speak in praise of it have truth on 
their side. If there is a contradiction in this state- 
ment, it is because these disciplines are different in 
their nature from the other studies which make up 
our education ; for the other branches avail us only 
after we have gained a knowledge of them, whereas 
these studies can be of no benefit to us after we 
have mastered them unless we have elected to make 
our living from this source, and only help us while 


* Compare Socrates’ views, Xen. Memorabilia iv. 7. 2 ff. 
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vovTas dvivnou mept yap THY mepittoAoyiav Kat 
7yv axpiBevav Tis daoTpoAoyias Kal yewpeTpias 


D diatpiBovres, Kal Svoxarapabyrors Tmpdypacw 


avayKalopevot mpooéxew Tov voor, ert 8€ our- 
<O.Copevor Adyeu Kat movelv émt Tots Aeyopevors 
Kal Seucvypevous Kal pr) me avnpevny éyew Thy 
Sudvovay, € ev Tovrots yopvacbevres Kal mapogvvbev - 
Tes pdov kal OGrrov 7a crovdatdTepa Kat wA€ovos 
afia THY Tpaypatrwr amodéxecbar Kat pavbavew 
dvvavrat. dirocodiav pev ody ovK ofpau dety 
Tpocayopevew rap pdev ev 7 TapovTe= pre 
mpos TO Adyew pyre mpos TO mpdrrew wpehovcar, 
yupvaciay pévrou ris puyns Kai Tapackevny 
prrooodias KaAd Ty Sear perv Tp TOLAUTHY, 
avopucwrépav pev Hs of maides ev ois dida- 
oxaetors movobyrat, Td. be mActoTa maparAnaiay: 
Kal yap ékeivey ot mept THY ypaypariKiy Kal THY 
povaucny Kat Thy a&AAnv madetav duarrovnBevres 
mpos prev TO PBéAtiov eimetv 7 BovdAcdoacba zepi 
7Ov mpaypdarwv ovdepiay mw AapBavovaw eént- 
doa, advtol 0° aitay edpabdorepor yiyvovrat mpos 
7a peilw Kal omovdatoTepa THv palhpatwr. 
Starpivar jeev obv mepl Tas madelas Ta’Tas ypdvov 
Tw. oupBovrevoays’ av rots VEewTepors, [L1) [LEVTOL 
mepudelv THY puow Thy abTayv karaoxeherevGetoay 
emt rouTots, pnd e€oKeidacay els Tovs Adyous 
Tovs T&v Tadaav ocodioTa@v, dy 6 pev a7eipov 
70 TARV0s ednoev elvar TOV dvTwr, ’EpredoxdAjs 
dé rérrapa, Kat veikos Kat didtav ev adrois, “lw 
8 od wAciw tpiav, ’AAkpaiwy 5é ddo pova, 





2 See Panath. 26; General Introd. p. xxiii. 
» A broad term including the study of poetry. 
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we are in the process of learning. For while we 
are occupied with the subtlety and exactness of 
astronomy and geometry and are forced to apply our 
minds to difficult problems, and are, in addition, being 
habituated to speak and apply ourselves to what is 
said and shown to us, and not to let our wits go 
wool-gathering, we gain the power, after being 
exercised and sharpened on these disciplines, of 
grasping and learning more easily and more quickly 
those subjects which are of more importance and of 
greater value.* I do not, however, think it proper _ 
to apply the term “ philosophy ” to a training which 
is no help to us in the present either in our speech 
or in our actions, but rather I would call it a gym- 
nastic of the mind and a preparation for philosophy. 
It is, to be sure, a study more advanced than that 
which boys in school pursue, but it is for the most 
part the same sort of thing; for they also when they 
have laboured through their lessons in grammar, 
music,> and the other branches, are not a whit 
advanced in their ability to speak and deliberate 
on affairs, but they Wave increased their aptitude 
for | ee cpreaiol an and more serious studies. I 
time on whee Sicelinge but not to allow their 
minds to be dried up by these barren subtleties, nor 
to be stranded on the speculations of the ancient 
sophists, who maintain, some of them, that the sum 
of things is made up of infinite elements; Em- 
pedocles that it is made up of four, with strife 
and love operating among them; Ion, of not more 
than three ; Alemaeon, of only two; Parmenides 





* Compare Callicles’ similar view about the study of 
philosophy in Plato, Gorgias 484 c. 
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Tlappevidns dé wat MéAvooos ev, Topylas dé 
269 travTeAds ovdev. jyoopac yap Tas pév TovavTas 
mepitrodoyias dpotas elvar Tats Pavparorotiats, 
tais ovdev pev wdedovoas Umd 8€ TOV dvorTwr 
TEepioTatois yuyvopevais, detv S€ rods apodpyov 
tt movety BovAopévous Kal t&v Adywv ods pa- 
Taiovs Kal Tay mpage Tas pendev mpos Tov Biov 
depovoas dvaupely €& dmacdy Tov dvatpiBov. 

270 = [epi pev ovv ToUTwY amdxypy for TO viv elva 
Tat etpnicevat kal oupBePovrcevxevar- qmepi Oe 
‘codlas Kal pirocogias Tots pay mept ddAAwv twav 
dyusveCopevors ovK ay dppdcece Aéyeuv mept Tov 
dvondtwv tovtwy (ort yap addAdtpia maaats Tals 
mpaypatetats), euot 8 ezrevd7) Kal Kpivopat mept 
TaY TowvTwY Kal THY Kadovpevnv bad TWwr 
dtrocodiav ovK eivat ont, TpoojKet Thy duxaiws 
av vopilopéevyv dpicat Kat dndA@oar mpds buds. 

271 aTADs b€ Tus Toyxdven yeyvackw mepi abtay. 
émre52) yap ovK éveotw ev TH doer TH Tov dvb pes 
Tw emoripiny Aapeiy yy exovres av (elSeipev 6 
TU Tpaxreov 7 Aekréov eoTlv, ék TOV Aoumév 
aofovs pev vouilw tos tats dd€ats emirvyyavew 
Ws eat tO moAd tod BeAtiotov Suvapévous, dtdAo- 
adpovs S€ Tovs ev rovros SiatpiBorvras é&€ av 
TayioTa Ajyovras Thy ToLadTyY Ppdvycw. 

272 “A 8 dori tay emrndevpatrwr tavrny éxovta 
tiv Svvamuw, exw wev eizeiv, oKva b€-A€éyew* otrw 





2 'The fruitlessness of the speculations of the early philo- 
sophers (physicists) is shown, according to Isocrates, in the 
utter diversity of their views, for example, regarding the 
first principles or primary elements from which the world 
was created, At one extreme was Anaxagoras, who held 
that the primary elements were infinite in number; at the 
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and Melissus, of one; and Gorgias, of none at all.¢ 
For I think that such curiosities of thought are on 
a par with jugglers’ tricks which, though they do 
not profit anyone, yet attract great crowds of the 
empty-minded, and I hold that men who want to 
do some good in the world must banish utterly from 
their interests all vain speculations and all activities 
which have no bearing on our lives. 

Now I have spoken and advised you enough on 
these studies for the present. It remains to tell 
you about “wisdom” and “ philosophy.”® It is 
true that if one were pleading a case on any other 
issue it would be out of place to discuss these words 
(for they are foreign to all litigation), but it is 
appropriate for me, since I am being tried on such 
an issue, and since I hold that what some people 
call philosophy is not entitled to that name, to define 
and explain to you what philosophy, properly con- 
ceived, really is. My view of this question is, as it 
happens, very simple. For since it is not in the 
nature of man to attain a science by the possession 
of which we can know positively what we should do 
or what we should say, in the next resort I hold 
that man to be wise who is able by his powers of 
conjecture to arrive generally at the best course. 
and I hold that man to be a philosopher who occupies 
himself with the studies from which he will most 
quickly gain that kind of insight.¢ 

What the studies are which have this power I can 
tell you, although I hesitate to do so; they are so 
other was Gorgias, who in his nihilistic philosophy denied 
that there was any such thing as being or entity at all. Cf 
Hel. 33; Xen. Memorabilia i. 1. 14 ff. ; Plato, Sophist 242. 

> See General Introd. pp. xxvi ff, 

¢ See 184 and note. 
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yap éort ofddpa Kal wapadofa Kat woAd THis TeV 
dev dgeorirra Suavotas, WoTE poBodpat Tan 
Ty apyny adrav axovoavres BopiBou Kal Bojjs 
dmav eumnanre TO Sucaarijptov. Gpws dé Kat 
TEP ouTw Svaketjevos émxerpyjow StadeyO7jvae 
mrepl adrav: aiaxdvopar yap et trot d6€H Seducvs 
bmép yipws Kat pucpod Biov mpod.uddvat 7 
dAnbevav. Sdopar 8 bpav pay _Mpoxarayvavat 
pov TovavTny paviay, os dp’ eye Kuduvedov 
mpoetrAounvy dv Adyous cimeiv evavtious tats dpe- 
tépais yrapas, ef pity Kal Tots mpoeipynpévois 
dkoArovbovs adtods évopilov elvat, Kat tas dmo- 
defers dAnbets Kat cadets @pny exew brrép avro@y. 

“Hyodpat dé TouadryY pev TEXYTY > its Tois 
KaK@S mepuKoaw dperiy évepyaoacr” av Kal 
Sixatoouvnv, odre mpdrepov ovre viv oddeulav 
elvat, Tous Te Tas Umoaxéoes ToLovpevous Tepl 
avrey amporepov amepety Kal mavocobau Anpodvras, 


275 mpi ebpebivat TWa mrawdevay TovaurnY, od pay 


GAN’ abrous y abréy Bedrious av yiyveobar Kat 
mA€ovos aélous, ef mpds Te TO déyew &d didoripws 
Scarebetev, kal Tod metBew Svvacbat Tabs dxovovTas 
épacbetev, Kat mpos Tovrots Tis, aAeovettas 
emBupjoacer, py) Tis b770 Tov dvonrwv vopulo- 
pevys, aAAa THs ws dAn bas Thy Sdvapw ravrny 


276 éyovons. Kal rad’ ws ovtw mépuKe, Taxéws 


olat Sn Adoeuw. 
Hp@rov pev yap 6 Adyeww 7 ypddew mpoatpov- 





* Cf, Plato, Apology 38 c. P 
> Cf Against the Sophists 21 5 Theognis 429 ff.; Xen. 


Memorabilia i. 2. 19 ff.; Plato, Meno 95 ff. 
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contrary to popular belief and so very far removed 
from the opinions of the rest of the world, that I am 
afraid lest when you first hear them you will fill 
the whole court-room with your murmurs and your 
cries. Nevertheless, in spite of my misgivings, I 
shall attempt to tell you about them ; for I blush 
at the thought that anyone might suspect me of 
betraying the truth to save my old age and the little 
of life remaining to me.? But, I beg of you, do not, 
before you have heard me, judge that I could have 
been so mad as to choose deliberately, when my fate 
is in your hands, to express to you ideas which are 
repugnant to your opinions if I had not believed 
that these ideas follow logically on what I have 
previously said, and that I could support them with 
true and convincing proofs. 

I consider that the kind of art which can implant 
honesty and justice in depraved natures has never 
existed and does not now exist, and that people who 
profess that power will grow weary and cease from 
their vain pretensions before such an education 
is ever found.’ But I do hold that people can 
become better and worthier if they conceive an 
ambition to speak well,¢ if they become possessed of 
the desire to be able to persuade their hearers, and, 
finally, if they sct their hearts on seizing their 
advantage—I do not mean “ advantage ”’ in the sense 
given to that word by the empty-minded, but advan- 
tage in the true meaning of that term ;? and that 
this is so I think I shall presently make clear. 

For, in the first place, when anyone elects to speak 


¢ Cf. Against the Sophists 15. 

¢ Compare his discussion of true advantage in Vicocles 2 ; 
Peace 28-35, 
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pevos Adyous agious émaivov Kal TYLTS ovK éorw 
Omrs Toujoerau Tas bioldces adikous 7 pucpas 
 mept Trav tdi cup Borate, aAAd peydhas Kat 
panes kat dirdavOpwmovs Kal repli rdv Kowdv 
mpaypdatwv py yap Tovavras edpiakwy oddéev 


277 diampagerat Tav dedvtTwv. éreita TOV mpageav 


bo 


~ ~ A i € f > 4 
T&v auvrewovoav mpos tiv brdfeow exAeEerar 
Tas mpemwdcotdtas Kal pddvora cupdepovcas: 
6 6€ Tas tovadrTas auvebildpevos Cewpeiv Kal 
Soxysalew od pdvov mepi Tor éeveot@ra Adyov 
2 ‘ 5 1’ \ ” , X ) * ov 
GAG Kal wept tas ddAas mpdkers tHv adri Ee€er 

77 , ° > ‘ , nN \ \ 
ravTnv Siva, wot? aya To Aéyew ed Kal TO 
dppovety mapayeryoetat tots didoaddws Kal dtdo- 
Tipws mpds Tos Adyous SiaKkerpévois. 


78 Kat pny 000” 6 weifew twas BovAdpevos dpe- 


Ajoe THs apetiis, d\Aa TovTw paddtoTa mpoceeer 
Tov vouv, omws Sdfav ws emiecKeaTaryny Arjberas 
Tapa Tots ovpToArevopevois. tis yap odK olde 
Kal Tous Adyous aAnbeatépous Soxobvras elvau 
Tovs bro Tay 6d Suarceprevenv Acyopévous  Tovs 
tno tev SiaBeBAnpévwv, Kal Tas Tiates petlov 
Suvazevas tas é€k Tod Biov yeyernudvas 4 TAs 
bird Tou Adyou qETTOpLGpLLevas ; aol dow dv ts 
Eppwpeveotépurs embupy} mele rovs dcovovTas, 
ToaouTw paMov daknoe, Kadds Kdyabds elvas Kai 
mapa Tots moAlrats eddorupedy. 
9 Ka pndeis 0 bpay otéabes Tovs pev dAdous & dmavras 
yeyvasoKen donv éxee pony els To meiBew TO Tols 
Kpivovow dpéoxenv, Tovs 6€ mept rH girocodiav 
évtas povous ayvoety tiv THs edvoias Svvapu 








@ See General Introd. p. xxiv. 
> Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 1356 a: kupwwrdry wiorts rd HOos. 
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or write discourses which are worthy of praise and 
honour, it is not conceivable that he will support 
causes which are unjust or petty or devoted to 
private quarrels, and not rather those which are great 
and honourable, devoted to the welfare of man and 
our common good ; for if he fails to find causes of 
this character, he will accomplish nothing to the 
purpose. In the second place, he will select from all 
the actions of men which bear upon his subject those 
examples which are the most illustrious and the most 
edifying ; and, habituating himself to contemplate 
and appraise such examples, he will feel their in- 
fluence not only in the preparation of a given dis- 
* course but in all the actions of his life. It follows, 
then, that the power to speak well and think right 
will reward the man who approaches the art of 
discourse with love of wisdom and love of honour. 

Furthermore, mark you, the man who wishes to 
persuade people will not be negligent as to the matter 
of character; no, on the contrary, he will apply 
himself above all to establish a most honourable 
name among his fellow-citizens ; for who does not 
know that words carry greater conviction when spoken 
by men of good repute than when spoken by men who 
live under a cloud, and that the argument which is 
made by a man’s life is of more weight than that 
which is furnished by words? ‘herefore,the stronger 
a man’s desire to persuade his hearers, the more 
zealously will he strive to be honourable and to have 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

And let no one of you suppose that while all other 
people realize how much the scales of persuasion 
incline in favour of one who has the approval of his 
judges, the devotees of philosophy alone are blind 
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TOAD yap dxpipéorepov Tta&y d\Awv Kat tabr’ toaor, 
Kal 7 mpos Tourous OTe Ta prev elkdTa Kal Ta TEKLNpLO 
Kat Tav TO TOV TiaTewv Eldos TOdTO pdvov WheEdEt 
TO pépos, ef & dv adtav Exacrov tuyn pyber, 
70 8€ Soxeiv efvar Kaddy Kayaldoy od jrovov Tov 
Adyov musTOTEpov emoincev, GAAG Kal Tas mpd&eus 
Tou THY TowadTyy Sdéav exyovtos éevripoTépas 
KatéoTnoev, Umép od amovdacréov oti toils & 
dpovotcar padov 7) wepi tav dAdwy amdvrwy. 

To rotvuy mepi thy mAcoveciav, 6 dvayepéorarov 
qv tOv pybévrwry: ci pév tis taodapPaver rods 
amootepotvras 7) mapadoyilopevous  KaKdv Tt 
mowbvras TAcovenTety, odk dpbds eyvwKer obdévEs 
yap ev dmavte TH Biw paddov éAatrobvras Tay 
TovovTwy, od ev mddoow dzopias eiaiv, 00d’ 
emoverdistoTepoy Edow, 005’ GAws dOAwiTepot 
Tuyxdvovaw dvres: ypy dé Kat viv amAdov eyew 
nyetofar Kat mAeovertynoew vopilew Tapa per 
trav Yedv rovs evacBeatdtous Kal TOUS TeEpt THY 
fepaveiay tiv exelvwy émipedcaTatous svTas, 
mapa b€ THY dvOpwTwy Tos dpioTa mpds TOUTOUS 
pe? dy av olk@ow Kat woArevwvrar Svakeypevous 
kal tovs BeAtiotous adrovs civat doxobvtas. 

Kal zaira Kat tats dAnfelas ovtws exer, Kal 
oupdeper Tov Tpdzov TobTOv AdyeoOar wept abrav, 
evel viv y otrws dvéotpamta Kal ovyKéxuTat 
moAAG, TOV Kata THY TOAW, dot ovdEé Tois dvd- 
fraow emot twes ete xp@vrar Kata dvow, adAd 





@ Cf, 275. ® Cf. Peace 34. 
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to the power of good will. In fact, they appreciate 
this even more thoroughly than others, and they 
know, furthermore, that probabilities and proofs and 
all forms of persuasion support only the points in a 
case to which they are severally applied, whereas an 
honourable reputation not only lends greater per- 
suasiveness to the words of the man who possesses it, 
but adds greater lustre to his deeds, and is, there- 
fore, more zealously to be sought after by men of 
intelligence than anything else in the world. 

I come now to the question of ‘ advantage ’’ 7#— 
the most difficult of the points I have raised. If any 
one is under the impression that people who rob others 
or falsify accounts or do any evil thing get the advan- 
tage, he is wrong in his thinking; for none are at 
a greater disadvantage throughout their lives than 
such men; none are found in more difficult straits, 
none live in greater ignominy ; and, in a word, none 
are more miserable than they. No, vou ought to 
believe rather that those are better off now and will 
receive the advantage in the future at the hands of 
the gods® who are the most righteous and the most 
faithful in their devotions, and that those receive 
the better portion at the hands of men who are the 
most conscientious in their dealings with their asso- 
ciates, whether in their homes or in public life, and 
are themselves esteemed as the noblest among their 
fellows. 

This is verily the truth, and it is well for us to 
adopt this way of speaking on the subject, since, as 
things now are, Athens has in many respects been 
plunged into such a state of topsy-turvy and con- 
fusion that some of our people no longer use words 
in their proper meaning but wrest them from the 
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peTadepovow amo tay KadAlotwv Tpayparev 
emt 7a havddrata THY emiTndevpdro. Tods pe 
ye Buwpodoyevoxevovs kal cKamrewv Kat payed - 
o8au Suvapevous edpuets Kadobar, Tpooicov THs 
mpoonyopias TavTHS ToyXavew Tovs dpiora mpos 
cperay mepuxoras: Tovs bé Tats caKonBetars Kal 
tats KaKoupyiats Xpapevous, Kal puukpa juev 
AapBavovras movnpav € ddgay KT@pévovs, meov~ 
extety voyilovoty, dAX od todvs dowwratous Kal 
Sexacordrous, ot mept Tay dyabev an’ ov" Tov 
KAK@OV 7 Teover robot: Tous b€ TOY ey dvayKatwy 
Gre hoDyEs, Tas 6€ T&v Tadadv cogiotOv TEparo- 
Aoylas dyandvras didocodety dacw, adAN ob Tods 
ra Tovaira pavldvovras kal pederavras é€ dv 
kal Tov tovov olkov Kat Ta Kowa Ta Tis md Aews 
Kadds Stouxnjoovow, dvrep évexa Kal movnT éov 
Kat prrooognréov Kal wavra mpaxréov éoTw. 
Ag’ dv dpets troAdv 7d xpovov ameAavvere 
Tovs VEWTEPOUS, dmodexopevoe Tous Adyous Trav 
SuaBadrAdvrwy THY Tovad’Tyy Tadelay. Kal yap 
TOL TeTOLnKaTE Tos peéev emleKeaTdTOUS adbTav 
ev motos Kat ouvovoias Kal pabvytas Kal 
Tareas Thy Hacciay dudyeuv, dpeAjoartas Tou 
omouddlew ors évovrat Bedrious, tous b€ xelpw 
THY pow exovras év Tovadrais dxohaciats pe 
pevew, év ais Tporepov ob” av olxérns émuetknjs 
otdcts evdAunoev? of pev yap abtadv ent ris 
’Evveaxpovvou yvyovow oivov, of 8 év Tots 
1 GN od Blass: dued\joavres O. 





# Reminiscent of Thue. iii. 82 ff. > Cf. Areop. 49. 
° Of. Areop. 50. 
4 A famous spring near the Acropolis, first called Callir- 
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most honourable associations and apply them to the 
basest pursuits. On the one hand, they speak of 
men who play the buffoon and have a talent for 
mocking and mimicking as “ gifted” ’—an appella- 
tion which should be reserved for men endowed with 
the highest excellence ; while, on the other hand, 
they think of men who indulge their depraved and 
criminal instincts and who for small gains acquire a 
base reputation as “ getting the advantage,” instead 
of applying this term to the most righteous and the 
most upright, that is, to men who take advantage 
of the good and not the evil things of life. They 
characterize men who ignore our practical needs and 
delight in the mental juggling of the ancient sophists 
as *‘ students of philosophy,” but refuse this name to 
whose who pursue and practise those studies which 
will enable us to govern wisely both our own house- 
holds and the commonwealth—which should be the 
objects of our toil, of our study, and of our every act. 

It is from these pursuits that you have for a long 
time now been driving away our youth,¢ because 
you accept the words of those who denounce this kind 
of education. Yes, and you have brought it about 
that the most promising of our young men are wasting 
their youth in drinking-bouts, in parties, in soft 
living and childish folly, to the neglect of all efforts 
to improve themselves ; while those of grosser nature 
are engaged from morning until night in extremes 
of dissipation which in former days an honest slave 
would have despised. You see some of them chilling 
their wine at the “‘ Nine-fountains "4; others, drink- 


rhoe (Fair-flowing). Later, when enclosed and adorned by 
Pisistratus, it was called the Fountain of Nine Spouts. See 
Thue, ii, 15; Gardner, Ancient Athens p. 18. 
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amnAciots mivovow, Erepor 8 év rots oxtpageious 
KuBevouat, moAAol 8 e€v tots t&v adAntpidwr 
SiSagKadetors ScarpiBovor. 

Kai rods pév em rabra mpoTpémovras ovdels 
masmore Trav ndeoBat pacKovray THs ipucias 
Tavrns els bpds elonjyayev" Hety dé Kaka Tap- 
éxouowy, ols d&tov Hv, € Kal pndevds GAdov, ToUTOU 
ye ydpw éyew, dtt Tovs avvovtas THY TotodTwy 
emiTHOEUATWY aTOTpETOL"ED. 

Oirw 0’ dori dvopeves dace 76 THY cuKodavTav 
yévos, Wate Tots pév Avopevois elkoot Kal Tpid- 
Kovra prev Tas peMovoas Kal Tov GAdov otxov 
ouvavarpy ce obyx onus av emumdijEevar, dda Kat 
ovyxaipovat rais acwrias abtav, tods 8° els TH 
aitay mavelay otioby dvadioxorras Siadbelpecbai 
pacw. dy tives dv dducwtepov Exorev THY aitiay 
TavTnv; olrives ev TavTats pév tails dxpais dvrTes 
dmepeisov Tas Hdovds, ev als of mAcloTo. TeV 
TyAKovTwY padtor abrav embupotow, edov 8 
avrots pabupety pndev Saravwydvois etdovTo 
movety ypypata teAecartes, dpe 8 ex maldwy 
eLeAnavbdtes éyvwoav & moAot Tav mpecBuTépwv 
otk ioaow, ott Set Tov dpbds Kat TpeTovTws 
mpocorara Tijs Auctas Kal Kay dipxny Too Biov 
TOLOUpLEVOY abrob TmpoTepov a) Trav avTod mou- 
cacbat Ty emus éXevav, Kat Ba omevoew pede 
tynrety érépuv dpyew mply dv ris atrod Stavotas 
AdByn Tov émuoTarHoovTa, yd otTw yalpew pndé 





2 The ransom of slaves captured in war. Isocrates is 
probably thinking of some notorious case. 

® The mina =100 drachmas. A drachma was the standard 
wage of a day-labourer, 
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ing in taverns; others, tossing dice in gambling 
dens ; and many, hanging about the training-schools 
of the flute-girls. 

And as for those who encourage them in these 
things. no one of those who profess to be concerned 
for our youth has ever haled them before you for trial, 
but instead they persecute me, who, whatever else 
I may deserve, do at any rate deserve thanks for 
this, that I discourage such habits in my pupils. 

But so inimical to all the world is this race of 
sycophants that when men pay a ransom ¢ of a hun- 
dred and thirty minae ® for women who bid fair to 
help them make away with the rest of their property 
besides, so far from reproaching them, they actually 
rejoice in their extravagance ; but when men spend 
any amount, however small, upon their education, 
they complain that they are being corrupted. Could 
any charge be more unjust than this against our 
students? For, while in the prime of vigour, when 
most men of their age are most inclined to indulge 
their passions, they hay e disdained a life of pleasure ; ; 
when they might have saved expense and lived 
softly, they have elected to pay out money and 
submit to toil; and, though hardly emerged from 
boyhood, they “have come to appreciate what most 
of their elders do not know, namely, that if one is 
to govern his youth rightly and worthily and make 
the proper start in life, he must give more heed to 
himself than to his possessions, he must not hasten 
and seek to rule over others * before he has found a 
master to direct his own thoughts, and he must not 
take as great pleasure or pride in other advantages 


© Cf. To Nicocles 29 ; Plato, Gorgias 491. 
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péya dpoveiy emt rots dAdoes dyabois abs emt Tots 
év TH Pox Sud Thy Tadelay ey yuyropevors. Kad 
ToL TOUS TovodTy) Aoyrope KeXpTLevous m&s ovK 
erawvetabas xpr) adrov 7} éyeoOar, Kal vopilecbat 
BeAtiorovs ctvar kal cwdpoveotdarovs TOV HAtKIW- 
TOV; 

291 Oavpalw 8 dcor Tovs pev dice Sevors dvras 
elvetv eddaysovilovew ws ayafot Kat kadob mpay- 
patos adtois oupPeByKdtos, Tods Sé€ TovwovTous 
yevésBas Bovdopévouvs AowWopotaw ws adixov Kal 
KaKoo maSevpatos emOupotyras. Kat ToL tt ray 
pvoet Karay ovTwv pedern karepyacbev aiox pov 
7) KaKOv eoTW; oddeV yap evpnooper To1ourov, 
aA é&v ye tots dAdo ezawotpev rods rtais 
diromoviats ais abtav ayalov te Kxrjcacbar 
dur7iJévtas pdMov q Tobs mapa Tay _ Tpoyovey 

292 mapadaBovras, etkoreus: ouppéper yap emt TE Tov 
dAdo dmdvren, Kal padtor ent rav Adywr, pA}, 
Tas edrvxias aAXra Tas emriereias evdoxupely. ot 
pev yap pice kal tTUxn dewol yevduevor Adyew 
ob mpos TO BéArcarov dmoBA€movow, GAN Sts 
av TUYWOW, OUTW xpHolae Tots Adyots etdsBacw* 
ot 5€ didccodia rad Aoyiop Thy Suvapy rabrny 
AaBdvres, ovdev daxértws A€yovtes, HTTOv sept 
TOS mpagers TAnpyreAobow. 

293 "Qof dmract pev BovrAcoba TpoonKet ToMovs 
elvat tovs ék maidelas Sewods cizely yryvopevous, 
padota 8° piv: Kal yap adrol _TPoexere Kal 
Suapépere Tov dAAcov od tails mept Tov mohejLov 
émysedetats, od" OTe KadMvora Tohrevecbe Kat 
pdrwora pvddtrete Tods vdpouvs obs Byiv of 
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as in the good things which spring up in the soul 
under a liberal education. I ask you, then, when 
young men have governed themselves by these prin- 
ciples, ought they not to be praised rather than 
censured, ought they not to be recognized as the 
best and the most sober-minded among their fellows ? 
I marvel at men who felicitate those who are 
eloquent by nature on being blessed with a noble 
gift, and yet rail at those who wish to become 
cloquent, on the ground that they desire an immoral 
and debasing education. Pray, what that is noble 
by nature becomes shameful and base when one 
attains it by effort? We shall find that there is no 
such thing, but that, on the contrary, we praise, 
at least in other fields, those who by their own 
devoted toil are able to acquire some good thing 
more than we praise those who inherit it from their 
ancestors. And rightly so; for it is well that in all 
activities, and most of all in the art of speaking, 
credit is won, not by gifts of fortune, but by efforts of 
study. For men who have been gifted with eloquence 
by nature and by fortune, are governed in what they 
say by chance, and not by any standard of what is 
best, whereas those who have gained this power by 
the study of philosophy and by the exercise of reason 
never speak without weighing their words, and so 
are less often in error as to a course of action. 
Therefore, it behoves all men to want to have 
many of their youth engaged in training to become 
speakers, and you Athenians most of all. For you, 
yourselves, are pre-eminent and superior to the rest 
of the world, not in your application to the business 
of war, nor because you govern yourselves more ex- 
cellently or preserve the laws handed down to you 
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Tpoyovot KkatéAmov, dAda TovTots ots mep puous 
a Tay dvO pesmreav Tav dddwv owv, aut TO yevos 

294 70 TeV ‘EAMAjvav trav BapBdpwv, 7@ Kal mpos TH 
ppdvyow Kal mpdos Tods Adyous dpewov mema- 
dedofa. Tav GAwy. wote TavTwv av cvpBaly 
dewdrarov, ef tovs BovdAopévous Tots avTots 
TouTos dueveynety THY HAcKwwT@v, ols wep dpels 
amdvrwy, diadbeipecbar pndioabe, Kai Tods TH 
madeia TavTn xpwpuevous, Hs Byets yeudves 
yeyevnobe, ouphopd Tie mepiParoure. 

295 Xpy yap pnde TOUTO AavBavewv bpas, OTL mayrov 
TOV duvapevey A€éye 7 a Tawevew wy) ods TOY 
doxet yeyevqobar SudaoKados. eikdTws’ Kal yap 
d0ka péyrota tiWeioavy adriv dp@or Tots THY 
duvapuv TavTyv éxovat, Kal yupvdaoia TwAEtoTa Kal 
mavrosarwtata mapéxoucay Tots aywvilecsbat mpo- 
Nenpeevous wal meEpt 7a rovaira yupvaleobar 

296 Bovropevors, & ere b€ Thy éurretpiay, 7 TEP pdAvora. 
movel ddvacbat A€yew, evdevde mavTas AapBavovras: 
7mpos be Tourots Kal THY THs hwvrijs KowoTnTa Kat 
peTpioTyTa Kal THv aAAnv edtpamedlay Kal dido- 
Aoyiav od juKpdv Hyodvrac oavpBadréoba pépos 
mpos THY TaV Adywv madelav' WoT’ odK adikws 
droAapBavovow dravras Tods Adyew dvtas Sewovs 
Ths moAews elvar pabytds. 

297 Lkomeir’ obv po) mavTdnaow 7 KatayéAacrov 


1 +a roatra Havet: ras rocatras Mss. 





@ Cf. Nicoeles 6. > Cf. Plato, Apology 29 v. 

© Cf. Paneg. 48 ff. See Havet’s enthusiastic comment in 
Cartelier’s Antidosis p. lviii. Cf. also Thue. ii, 415 vii. 63. 

4 The Aitic ‘dialect’? was the least provincial of all, 
avoiding the extreme harshness of the Doric and the softness 
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by your ancestors more faithfully than others, but 
in those qualities by which the nature of man rises 
above the other animals. and the race of the 
Hellenes above the barbarians, namely, in the fact 
that you have been educated as have been no other 
people in wisdom and in speech.’ So, then, nothing 
more absurd could happen than for you to declare by 
your votes that students who desire to excel their 
companions in those very qualities in which you 
excel mankind, are being corrupted, and to visit any 
misfortune upon them for availing themselves of an 
education in which you have become the leaders of 
the world. 

For you must not lose sight of the fact that Athens 
is looked upon as having become a school ¢ for the 
education of all able orators and teachers of oratory. 
And naturally so; for people observe that she holds 
forth the greatest prizes for those who have this 
ability, that she offers the greatest number and 
variety of fields of exercise to those who have chosen 
to enter contests of this character and want to train 
for them, and that, furthermore, everyone obtains 
here that practical experience which more than any 
other thing imparts ability to speak ; and, in addition 
to these advantages, they consider that the catho- 
licity and moderation of our speech,? as well as our 
flexibility of mind and love of letters, contribute in 
no small degree to the education of the orator. 
Therefore they suppose, and not without just reason, 
that all clever speakers are the disciples of Athens. 

Beware, then, lest it make you utterly ridiculous 
of the Ionic, and tended to be more and more the language 
of cultivated Greeks, until in the time of Alexander the 


Great it had broadened into the **common dialect,” 7 xow} 
didAextos, 
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THS ddéqs Taras pratipdv Te KaTayLyvwoKEy, py 
dpeis exee mapa tots “EXNAnou moad paddov 4 
eyo map div: oddev yap aA’ v) pavep@s buav 
adT@v éceate Kcareynduopevor ST TouLTaY a- 

298 Stxiav, kal meTrounKoreEs Spocov womep av et Aake- 
Saypdvioe ToUs 7d mept TOV moAepov doxobvras 
Cnucoty émxeipoier, 7} Oertaroi mapa Tov inmevew 
pedetavrwy Steny AapBavew afcoiev. dep av 
pudakréov coriy, 677s padev Towobrov eapap- 
rHoeoDe mept buds abrous, pnde mLaTOTEpous 
moujaeTe Tovs Adyous Tos THY KaTnyopovYTwY 
Ths méAews } Tods THY eratwourTwY. 

299 Olua 8’ buds odk ayvoetv drt TOV “EXjvwr of 
pev dvoKddAws pds bpds éxovow, of 8 ads oldvre 
padvora. prota Kal Tas eAridas ris owrnpias 
ev byiv éxovar. Kai pacw ot ev ToLvobrot povny 
efvae Taurqy mohw, vas. 8 dAkas Kwpas, Kal 
dixaiws av adtiy doru tis “EAAdSos ampocayo- 
peveobat Kat dia TO peyeBos Kai Sia Tas evrropias 
Tas evbevde rots dAAots yeyvopévas Kal pddvora 

300 dud Tov Tpomrov TOV evouxovT@y” ovdévas yap 
elva mpaorépovs obd€ Koworépous 008° ols oiKetd- 
Tepov av tis Tov admavTa Blov ovvdiatpiibeser. 
otrw dé peydAas yp@vrat tais brepBodats, war’ 
obd€ TObT’ oKvobar Adyew, cbs YOvov dv bz” dvdpds 
*"AOnvaiov Cnumbetev 7} Sua THs érépwv wpdTyTOS 
ed maouev. 

Oi S€ radra peév Sacdpovar, dieErdvres 5 Tas 
Tav ovKkodavray mukpdtyTas Kal KaKoTpayias 
6Ans THs TéAews ws apikrov Kal yaders ovans 

aTnyopovaw. 





9 The best cavalrymen in Greece. 
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to pronounce a disparaging judgement upon the 
reputation which you have among the Hellenes even 
more than I have among you. Manifestly, by such 
an unjust verdict, you would be passing sentence 
upon yourselves. It would be as if the Lacedaemon- 
ians were to attempt to penalize men for training 
themselves in preparation for war, or as if the 
Thessalians * saw fit to punish men for practising 
the art of horsemanship. Take care, therefore, not 
to do yourselves this wrong and not to lend support 
to the slanders of the enemies of Athens rather 
than to the eulogies of her friends, 

I think that you are not unaware that while some 
of the Hellenes are hostile to you, some are extremely 
friendly, and rest their hopes of security upon you. 
These say that Athens is the only city, the others 
being mere villages, and that she deserves to be 
termed the capital of Hellas both because of her size 
and because of the resources which she furnishes to 
the rest of the world, and most of all because of 
the character of her inhabitants; for no people, they 
insist, are more kindly or more sociable,’ nor could 
anyone find any people with whom he could spend 
all his days in friendlier intercourse. Indeed, so 
extravagant are they in their praise that they do 
not even hesitate to say that they would rather 
suffer injury at the hands of an Athenian gentleman 
than benefit through the rudeness of people from 
another city.¢ 

There are, on the other hand, those who scoff at 
this praise, and, dwelling upon the cruel and ini- 
quitous practices of the sycophants, denounce the 
whole city as savage and insupportable. 


> Cf. Paneg. 41. ¢ The Spartans. 
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"Hort obv diuxaoray voor exdvreov Tos pev Tay 
Towovra Adyeov airious yeyvopevous amoxreiveww 
as peyddny aioydvny Th moAeL TepiT rovobvTas, 
Tovs b€ Tay émaivwy tav Aeyopeveny mept airis 
peépos Tt ovpBadropevous Tydy paMov oe TOUS 
abAnras Tous év tots oredaviras 4 ayBou viK@vras: 
TOAD yap addicn ddgav éxcetveoy KTW[LEVOL TH 
monet Tuyxdvovar Kal padov dppdtrovear. mept 
pev yap Thy Tov owpdtwv dywviav mod ods Tovs 
dyupioPyrobvras: exopev, mept dé tiv maelav 
dmavres av pas TpwTevey TpoKpiverav. xen) de 
Tovs Kal pupa” Aoyileobar duvapevous Toos ev 
tois TowovTos TaéV épywv dvadepovras, év ols o) 
moAts eddoxupel, TyLGvTas paivecbac, Kal 47) 
plovepars exe, po pd? evavtia tots dAdows “EAAnoe 
yeyvdonew mept avrav. 

*Qv dpiv oddev wa07 éwéAncer, adda Tooobrov 
Suqpapryxare Tod ouppepovTos, wo? dv exeTe 
v ovs dxoveTe KaKas H ov obs erawweiabe, Kal 
Syporixwrépous elvat vopilere Tos Tob proetaba 
THY méAw d70 OAV aitious évras, 7} Tovs 
daravras ois memAnovdxaow ed Siaxetobar mpos 

adray mer ronKeTas. 

“Hy ovp owppoviare, THs pev Tapaxys mavacobe 
TauTns, oby ovTw d’ Wamp viv ot pev Tpayews of 
8” dAtydépws Staxeicesfe apds tiv dtAccodiar, 
arn’ daodaBovres KadAAtorov civat Kal amrovdaid- 
TaTov tay én wrndevpdrov Thy Tis wpoxts eTrt- 
pérerav, mpotperpere Tov vEewrepev tovs Biov t ika- 
vov KEKTHLEVOUS Kat oxodyy dyew Suvapevous emt 
TH Tadetav Kal TH aoKknow Thy TOLAUTHY, Kat 

1 rods xal yuxp& Baiter: rods puxpa mss. 
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It is, therefore, the duty of intelligent judges to 
destroy those who heap infamy upon the city and 
to reward those who are responsible in some degree 
for the tributes paid to her, more than you reward 
the athletes who are crowned in the great games, 
seeing that they win for the city a greater and more 
fitting glory than any athlete ;¢ for in contests of 
the body we have many rivals ; but in the training 
of the mind everyone would concede that we stand 
first. And men with even a slight ability to reason 
ought to show the world that they reward those who 
excel in those activities for which the city is renowned, 
and they ought not to envy them nor hold an opinion 
of them which is the opposite of the esteem in which 
they are held by the rest of the Hellenes. 

But you have never troubled yourselves to do this ; 
nay, you have so far mistaken your true interests 
that you are more pleased with those who cause you 
to be reviled than with those who cause you to be 
praised, and you think that those who have made 
many people hate the city are better friends of the 
demos than those who have inspired good will toward 
Athens in all with whom they have had to deal. 

If, however, you are wise, you will put an 
end to this confusion, and you will not continue, 
as now, to take either a hostile or a contemptuous 
view of philosophy; on the contrary, you will 
conceive that the cultivation of the mind is the 
noblest and worthiest of pursuits and you will 
urge our young men who have sufficient means and 
who are able to take the time for it to embrace an 
education and a training of this sort. And when 


2 See Paneg. 1; Plato, Apology 36 v. 
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Tous bev mrovetv eGedovras Kal mapackeudlew 
ofpas aurovs XpyatLous TH woAet mept moMob 
mowmocabe, Tovds Sé xaTaBeBAnuevws Cavras Kal 
pndevos aAAov dpovrilovtas mAjv dmws aoedyds 
dmoAatoovrat THY Katareadbértwr, Pieeee.. dé 
pLonoere kal mpoddras vojueire Kal TAS. Tonews 
Kal THs TOY Tpoyoveay Sdéqs° pods yap jv otras 
buds aloPwvrar mpos éxarépous avrav Staxeye- 
vous, eGeAjcovow ou VEWTEPOL KaTadpovyaavrTes 
Ths padupias mpoodyew odiow adrois Kal TH 
drrocodia Tév vody. 

*"Avapryynabnte dé TO KaMOS Kal Td péyefos THY 
épywv Tov TH TOAeEL Kal Tots mpoydvols TEmMpay- 
pévwy, Kal déAPere zpos buds adtods Kal oxé- 
paobe mods Tis mV Kal mAs yeyoves Kal tive 
Tpomov memratdeupevos 6 Tos Tupdvvous exBadwr 
Kat Tov Sov Katayayey Kat THY Snpoxpariay 
KaTaoTHoas , motos b€ Tus 6 rods BapBdpous 
Mapadéve Th pexn vexnpoas Kal Thy ddgav THY éx 
Taurns yevopevny TH mode KTHOdLEVvoS, Tis 8 wy 
ry per éxetvov Tous "EMyvas chevdepuiaas Kal 
Tous Tpoydvous emt THY Hyepoviay Kal Thy duva- 
orelay iv éaxov Tpoayayer, ere O€ THY piow THY 
Tot Weparéws xaridwy Kal 70 Tetyos axovrev 
Aaxedaroview TH, monet mepiBahay, tis be 6 
preva. TOOTOV dpyupiov Kal xpuaiov Thy dxporodw 
éumaAjoas Kal Tods oixous Tous iSious peaTovs 


308 Tous eddaypovias Kal 7AodTOV ToLiaas: EdprycETE 





2 Cleisthenes, > Miltiades. 

¢ At the close of the Persian Wars, the Athenians returned 
to their city and, under the leadership of Themistocles, 
against the protest of the Lacedaemonians, built strong 
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they are willing to work hard and to prepare them- 
selves to be of service to the city, you will make 
much of them; but when they give themselves to 
loose living and care for nothing else than to enjoy 
riotously what their fathers left to them, you will 
despise them and look upon them as false to the city 
and to the good name of their ancestors. For it will be 
hard enough, even though you show such an attitude 
of mind in either case, to get our youth to look down 
upon a life of ease and be willing to give their minds 
to their own improvement and to philosophy. 

But reflect upon the glory and the greatness of 
the deeds wrought by our city and our ancestors, 
review them in your minds and consider what kind 
of man was he, what was his birth and what the 
character of his education, who expelled the tyrants, 
brought the people into their own, and established 
our democratic state ;¢ what sort was he who con- 
quered the barbarians in the battle at Marathon 
and won for the city the glory which has come to 
Athens from this victory;® what was he who 
after him liberated the Hellenes and led our fore- 
fathers forth to the leadership and power which 
they achieved, and who, besides, appreciating the 
natural advantage of the Piraeus, girded the city 
with walls in despite of the Lacedaemonians ;¢ and 
what manner of man was he who after him filled the 
Acropolis with gold and silver and made the homes 
of the Athenians to overflow with prosperity and 
wealth :¢ for you will find if you review the career 
walls around Athens and around the harbour-town, the 
Piraeus. Later these two walled towns were connected by 
the building of the ‘‘ long walls.” 


4 Pericles. See 232-234, where all these, except Miltiades, 
are eulogized by name. 
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/ av | tf 
yap, nv e€eralnte TovTwy Exactov, od Tovs aUKO~ 
~ z > 4 os >? ~ 2 A 
pavricds BeBuoxdras ovdé Tods adpedds, ovdde 
Tovs Tots moAhois 6 Opotous ovras, radra Stamenpay- 
pevous, adda Tovs duadépovras Kal mpoéyovras Hn) 
peovov tats edyeveias Kal tats ddfais, aAAa Kal 
~ ~ \ / n 
7® dpovety kat rEyew, TovTovs anavTwv ayalav 
> + 
aitiovs yeyevnpevovs. 
7O 28 eon 2 tf) a eo} A ~ 
v eikds duds evOujovpévous drép prev Tob 
mAjBovs toito okometv, 6mws év Te Tois aydor 
tots mepl THY cupBodraiwy THv Sixaiwy revEovrac 
kat trav dAdwy tev Kowdv pebéEovor, Tos 8 
drepéxovtas Kal 7H pvoer Kal Talis pedérats, Kal 
Tovs Toovrous yevéabar mpobvpovpévous, dyanav 
a ‘ 
Kal Tysdv Kal Beparevdew, emorapevous OT Kal 
A ‘a 
To KaAagy Kal peydAwy iyjcacbar mpaypatwv 
Kat To Stvacba ras moAas ex THY Kwodvwr 
7 A 4 ey ce > tal 
adlew Kal viv SnoKpatiay SiapvdAdrrew év tots 
Tovovtois éveotw, GAN’ odK ev Tots GuKodavTais. 
~ s ~ ~ 
TloMav 8 edeotatwv pow Adywr anop@ mas 
~ a A 1 
adrovs SiabGpar: Soxet yap por Kal adro pev 
Exacrov dv Stavoodpmar pybev emeckes av pavivat, 
/ \ \ ‘s A nn ” a Yd 
mdvra Sé vuvl Aeydpeva ToAdv av dxAov epol TE 
Kal Tols dxovovot wapacyeiv. Omep Kal mept TOV 
dy mpoeipynpévwy Sédocxa, py) Towodtdv te wéHos 
avTots dud TO mAjGos Tuyxdvn ovpBeBnKds. ovTw 
yap dndjorws dmavres exopev mepl TovS Aéyous, 
wor érrawodpev bev tiv edKatplay Kai paper 
oddév elvar rovotrov, éeredav 8 olnbdpev as 
~ se 
eXopev TL Aéeyew, apedAnoavres Tod petpidlew, 
KaTa puxpov del mpoorilévres eis Tas eaxdras 
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of each of these, that it was not those who lived 
unscrupulously or negligently nor those who did not 
stand out from the multitude who accomplished 
these things, but that it was men who were superior 
and pre-eminent, not only in birth and reputation, 
but in wisdom and eloquence, who have been the 
authors of all our blessings. 

You ought to lay this lesson to heart and, while 
seeing to it in behalf of the mass of the people that 
they shall obtain their just rights in the trials of their 
personal disputes and that they shall have their due 
share of the other privileges which are common to 
all, you ought, on the other hand, to welcome and 
honour and cherish those who stand out from the 
multitude both in ability and in training and those 
who aspire to such eminence, since you know that 
leadership in great and noble enterprises, and the 
power to keep the city safe from danger and to 
preserve the rule of the people, rests with such men, 
and not with the sycophants. 

Many ideas crowd into my thoughts, but I do not 
know how I can make place for them ; for it seems 
to me that while every point which I have in mind 
would appeal to you if I presented it by itself, yet 
if ] attempted to discuss them all at this time, IJ 
should put too great a strain both upon myself and 
upon my hearers. Indeed I fear that in what J have 
already said to you I may have fatigued you by 
speaking at such length. For we are all so insatiable 
in discourse that while we prize due measure and 
affirm that there is nothing so precious, yet when we 
think that we have something of importance to say, 
we throw moderation to the winds, and go on adding 
point after point until little by little we involve our- 
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dxatplas éuBddAopev as adrovs: Saou ye Kal 
Nywv eyw tabra Kai yeyvackay, Spas Tt 
BovAopat diarexOFvar mpos bas. dyavaxre ya, 
Spay riVv ovkogavriay dpervov Tis prrocogias 
pepoperny, Kal THY ev KaTnyopotaayv, tHv dé 
Kpwoperny. 6 tis av T&v mada dvbpav yee 
vyiceoOar mpoceddéxnoev, GdAws Te Kal wap’ dpiv 
tots émi aodia petlov rv ddAdwy dpovotcw; 
ovKouv éml ye TOY mpoyovwy ovTws elyev, GAAa 
Tous ev Kadoupevovs codioTtas eBatpalov Kal 
Tovs cuvdvras avrots eCiAour, Tovs S€ avxoddvras 
qAetoTwy KAKQ@V airious evoptlov elwat. 

Méyorov 8€ Texprjpiov' LdAwva pev ydp, Tov 
mp&rov Tov morTdv AaBovra thy éxwvupiav 
Tavrny, mpoordrny Hiwcav THs moAcws elvat, 
mept dé ray ovKcopavray _XaAdemurépous 7 mrept 
tev d\Awy Kaxoupyr@v rods vdéuous elecar. Tots 
pev yap peytoros Tav _ Sucnpdreov ev évi tev 
Suxaornpiov THY xplow € éxoinoav, Kata S€ ToUTwy 
ypapas plev apos Tovs Decpoberas, cicayyeAias 8° 
ets ay BovAgy, mpoBoras & ev 7@ Srp, vopilov- 
TES TOUS Taurn Th rexrD Xpajeevous andoas viep- 
Badrew Tas Tovnpias. Tovs pev yap dAdous dW’ 
obv merpaobat ye AavOdvew KakoupyobvTas, ToU- 
tous 8 év draaw émdetxvucdat THY adTOv WpdTyTa 
Kai pucavOpwriav Kat didamexOnpoovvyy. 





@ For example, a charge of deliberate murder could come 
only before the Court of the Areopagus. A charge against 
the sycophants, on the other hand, could be brought before 
the Thesmothetae (see 237, note), who prepared the case 
for trial before a Heliastic Court, in which case the charge 
was termed ypag# (indictment); or before the Senate of 
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selves in utter irrelevancies. Why, at the very 
moment that I say this and recognize its truth, I 
desire, nevertheless, to speak to you at greater 
length! For I am grieved to see the sycophant’s 
trade faring better than philosophy—the one attack- 
ing, the other on the defensive. Who of the men of 
old could have anticipated that things would come 
to this pass, in Athens, of all places, where we more 
than others plume ourselves on our wisdom? Things 
were not like that in the time of our ancestors ; on 
the contrary, they admired the sophists, as they called 
them, and envied the good fortune of their disciples, 
while they blamed the sycophants for most of their 
ills. 

You will find the strongest proof of this in the fact 
that they saw fit to put Solon, who was the first of 
the Athenians to receive the title of sophist, at the 
head of the state, while they applied to the syco- 
phants more stringent laws than to other criminals ; 
for, while they placed the trial of the greatest crimes 
in the hands of a single one of the courts,* against 
the sycophants they instituted indictments before 
the Thesmothetae, impeachments before the Senate, 
and plaints before the General Assembly, believing 
that those who plied this trade exceeded all other 
forms of villainy ; for other criminals, at any rate, 
try to keep their evil-doing under cover, while these 
flaunt their brutality, their misanthropy, and their 
contentiousness before the eyes of all. 


the Five Hundred, in which case the charge was called 
cigayyedia (impeachment) ; or before the General Assembly, 
in which case the charge was termed zpo3o\7 (plaint). See 
Lipsius, Das attische Recht pp. 176 ff. This was, however, 
true of so many crimes that the point of Isocrates is rather 
rhetorical, 
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Kdketvo. pev odtws éylyywoKxov mept abrav: 
bets d€ ToaobTov dméxere To0 Kohd Lew atrous, 
WOTeE Tourous xphobe Kai KaTHyOpols Kat vopio- 
Bérats mepi TOV dM. Kad Tow mpooyKer atrovs 
vov yucetaGas paGAdov 7) Kat exetvov TOV xpdvov. 

316 T6TE prev yap ev rois éyKuKAlots pdvov Kal Tots 
KaTa THY. moAw eBramrov Tous ovpmohurevopevovs: 
ered) 5° aden econs THs méAews Kat AaBovoys 
THY apxyv of mTarépes mwav, parov Dappyoavres 
Tod ovppepovros, Tots bev KaAots xayabois Tov 
avdpOv Kat peyddAnv tiv méAw mowjoact did tas 
duvacteias édfdvycav, movnpav 8° avOpamuwy 

317 kal preordv Opacdtnros eémcOdpnoav, oinbévres 
Tats pev tédAuats Kal tats diAamexOnpoovvais 
ixavods adrovs éveobar dwadvdAdrrew tiv Sypo- 
Kpatiav, dia dé thy davddrnta tev €& dpyis 
avrots daapEdvrwy od péya dpovijcey odd 
éemOupnoev érépas Todutetas. 

"EK tavrtys THs petaBoARs Ti tev Sewdv ob 
ovverece TH TéAk, Ti b€ THY peyioTwY KaKadV 

[345] 0 tavrTnv Exovres THY Pvow od Kal AéyorTes Kai 
318 mparrovres dueTéAecayv; ov Tovs pev évdoEoTaTous 
TOY TmodTeY Kat pddvora Suvayévouvs Tovfoal Te 
Thy mod ayabdv, ddAvyapxiav dvedilovTes Kai 








2 The term sycophant is applied here as elsewhere in 
Isocrates and the other orators to demagogic politicians. 

> From the time of the ‘“ reforms” of Ephialtes (see 
Areop. 50: rots dNiyw wpd huGv), and especially after the 
death of Pericles. Aristotle (Const. of Athens 28) states: 
‘*So long, however, as Pericles was leader of the people, 
things went tolerably well with the State; but when he 
was dead there was a great change for the worse. Then 
for the first time did the people choose a leader who was of 
no reputation among the people of good standing, whereas 
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That was the way our ancestors felt about them. 
But you, so far from punishing the sycophants,* 
actually set them up as accusers and legislators for 
the rest of the people. And yet there is reason for 
detesting them now more than at that time; for then 
it was only in matters of ordinary routine and in affairs 
confined to the city that they damaged their country- 
men. In the meantime, however, the city waxed 
powerful and seized the empire of the Hellenes, and 
our fathers,° growing more self-assured than was meet 
for them, began to look with disfavour on those good 
men and true who had made Athens great, envying 
them their power, and to crave instead men who 
were base-born and full of insolence, thinking that 
by their bravado and contentiousness they would be 
able to preserve the rule of the people,’ while because 
of the meanness of their origin they would not become 
overweening nor ambitious? to overturn the con- 
stitution. 

And since this change has taken place, what 
calamity has not been visited upon the city > What 
great misfortunes have these depraved natures failed 
to bring to pass through their speech and through 
their actions? Have they not taunted the most 
illustrious of the Athenians—the men who were the 
best able to benefit the city—with oligarchical and 


up to this time men of good standing were always found as 
leaders of the democracy '’ (Kenyon’s translation). Aris- 
totle goes on to say that Pericles was followed by such leaders 
as Cleon, the tanner—insolent demagogues who vied with 
each other in pandering to the mob. 

¢ That is, vigilance exercised by loud-mouthed demagogues 
is the price of liberty. 

4 Cf. Dem. Mepi cuvtdzews 173: ~o7e 5 obdéror’, oluar, 
Suvardv puxpa Kal data mpdtrovras pwéya Kai veavixoy dpdrynya 
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Aakwricpdv, od mpdtepov éravcavro mpiv jvay- 
Kkagav opotovs yevéobar tats airtais tats Aeyo- 
peévars trepi adtdv; rods S€ cuppdyous Avpawwe- 
pevoe Kal oveodavtodvres, Kal tovds PedArictovs 
é€x TOv dvtwy éexBaddovres, otrw SieGecay wolf? 
Hud ev anoorhvar, THs dé Aaxedayoviwy 

319 épacbFvac didias Kai ovppaxyias; e& ay eis 
moAeuov Kataoravtes moAAods émeiSopev TeV 
TouTaY Tods péev TeAevTHOAYTAS, TOs 8° emt Tots 
TroAepios yevopevovs, Tos 8 els évderay Ta 
dvaykaiwy Kataotdvras, tt dé THY SypoKxpariay 
dis KatadvOcicay Kal ta Telyn THs TaTpidos 
Katackagevta, Td S€ péyiotov, SAnv tiv wodAw 
Tept avdpaTodiopob Kivovvevoacav Kal THY dKpo- 
moAw tods ToAEmious otkyioavras. 

320 "Aa ydp alcPdvopa, Kaimep bao THs dpyis 
Pia pepopevos, TO ev Bdwp mas émudcimov, 
adros § éumentuiKdis els Adyous Hpepnatovs Kal 
KaTyyoplas. vaepBas obvy TO wAnbos TaéYv oUp- 
hopay Tay dia rovrovs yeyernuévay, Kat b- 
wodpevos Tov dxAov Tav évdvTwy eimeiv mEpt THs 
ToUTwy ovkodartias, pucp&v étu mdavy prvnobeis 
yon Katadvaw Tov Adyov. 





@ The Athenian democracy since the days of Cleisthenes 
lived in continual fear of revolution. ‘There remained a 
strong oligarchical party, supported by Sparta, and it was 
always easy to catch the ear of the Athenian demos by 
accusing anyone of oligarchical or Spartan sympathies. 
Cf. Peace 133. 

> Ts he thinking particularly of Alcibiades ? 

¢ Cf. Panath. 13 and 142. 4 The Peloponnesian War. 

¢ First by the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 B.c., 
secondly by the oligarchy of the Thirty Tyrants in 404 3.c., 
after the downfall of the Athenian Empire, 
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Lacedaemonian sympathies.* and never ceased until 
they have driven them to become in fact what they 
were charged with being?’ Have they not by ill- 
treating our allies, by lodging false complaints against 
them,° by stripping the best of them of their posses- 
sions—have they not so disaffected them that they 
have revolted against us and craved the friendship 
and alliance of the Lacedaemonians > And with what 
results? We have been plunged into war?; we 
have seen many of our fellow-countrymen suffer, 
some of them dying in battle, some made prisoners 
of war, and others reduced to the last extremities of 
want; we have seen the democracy twice over- 
thrown,’ the walls which defended our country torn 
down’; and, worst of all, we have seen the whole 
city in peril of being enslaved? and our enemy 
encamped on the Acropolis.” 

But I perceive, even though my feelings carry me 
away, that the water in the clock? is giving out, 
while I myself have fallen into thoughts and re- 
criminations which would exhaust the day. There- 
fore, I pass over the multitude of calamities which 
these men have brought upon us; I thrust aside 
the throng of offences which we might charge to 
their infamy, and content myself with just one word 
before I close. 

¢ One of the terms of peace at the end of the war was that 
the “ long walls ” connecting Athens with the Piraeus should 
be torn down. 

9 After her surrender to Sparta and the allies of Sparta 
at the close of the Peloponnesian War. See Areop. 6 and 
note; Xen, Hell. ii.2.19-20. Cf. Peace 78, 105 ; Plataicus 23. 

4’ A Spartan garrison occupied the Acropolis during the 
reign of the Thirty. 

* The clepsydra or water-clock, which marked the time 
allowed to each speaker. 
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T ‘ b i 1AX < ~ ‘ ?) , 

ovs pév ody aAdovs op@ rods xiwduvevovras, 
emevoav mepi tHY TedevTHY Bor THs dzodoyias, 
ixerevovtas, Seopévous, Tovs matdas, Tous didous 
dvaBiBalouévous- eye S€ odre apémew oddev 
nyobpae Tdyv Toovtwy Tots THAuKovrots, mpos TE 
T® Tara yeyvaonery, aicyurBerny ai dv, et &v d\Mo Tt 
oeolotuny 7) H Sua Tous Adyous Tovs mpoetpnpevous. 
olda yap epavroy ovrus dotws Kai Sixatins 
KEXPHLEVOY adrois Kat mept THY modw Kal mept 
Tous Tpoydvous Kal pddrora zrepl Tovs Beovs, 
wore, el Te péde TaY avOpwrivwry adrois mpay- 
pdtwr, obd€ rdv viv mepl ewe yryvopéevwy oddév 
atrovs oiuat AavOavew. Sidmep ovK dppwdd TO 
péAAov oupBrcecbar map’ bpay, aAAG Bappae Kai 
moAAds eAribas € ex Tore pow Tob Biov rv tehevtiy 
Beew, 6 orav Bey ovvoicey juiy, onpetep Xpapevos 
ome Kal Tov _mapeABovra xpdvov odrw Tuyxdves 
BeBuoxess HeXpe TAUTYS Tis npepas, os mep 
mpoonke Tods evoePeis Kal Geodircis radv avOpw- 
Tw. 

(Qs obv e106 Tavray exovTos THY yvopnv, Kal 
vopilovros | 6 Te dy bly ddén, robe? efew pot 
Kards wat cupdepdovTes, ormws ExagTos budy 
xatper kai BovAerat, rottoy tov tpdmov depérw 


Thy wipov. 
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I observe that when others who are placed in 
jeopardy here come to the end of their defence, they 
supplicate, they implore, they bring their children 
and their friends before the jury.* I, however, con- 
sider that such expedients are unbecoming to one of 
my age; and, apart from this feeling, I should be 
ashamed to owe my life te any other plea than to 
the words which you have just heard. For I know 
that I have spoken with so just and clear a con- 
science both towards the city and our ancestors, and 
above all towards the gods, that if it be true that 
the gods concern themselves at all with human affairs 
I am sure that they are not indifferent to my present 
situation. Wherefore, I have no fear of what may 
come to me at your hands; nay, I am of good 
courage and have every confidence that when I close 
my life it will be when it is best for me; for I take 
it as a good sign that all my past life up to this day 
has been such as is the due of righteous and god- 
fearing men. 

Being assured, therefore, that I am of this mind, 
and that I believe that whatever you decide will be 
for my good and to my advantage, let each one cast 
his vote as he pleases and is inclined.® 


* These pathetic scenes were a stock device in the court 
room—ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Wasps. Cf. Aris- 
totle, Rhet. 1354a. Isocrates here echoes Plato, 4 pology 34 c. 

> Cf. Plato’s Apology 35 p. 
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V. THE PANATHENAICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Panathenaicus is the last of the “ orations ”’ of 
Isocrates and the last of his extant writings, excepting 
the brief letter to Philip.* He began it in his ninety- 
fourth year,® apparently not long before the celebra- 
tion of the Greek Panathenaic Festival in the month 
Hecatombaeon (July-August), 342 B.c.¢ He was 
moved to undertake this ambitious discourse at such 
an age partly by an impulse to justify himself against 
recent criticisms which had wounded his pride,? but 
mainly by a desire to publish, probably on the ocea- 
sion of the approaching [’estival,¢ a last testimonial to 
the glory of Athens /—her generous pan-Hellenism in 
days past in contrast to the selfish parochialism of 
Sparta He was not, however, able to publish this 
encomium as a contribution to that celebration. 
When it was half finished, his work was interrupted 
by a severe and lasting illness,’ and it was not until 
three years later, when—to use his own words—he 
“had lived but three years less than a century,’ that 
he was prevailed upon by the importunities of his 
friends to rise above his weakness and complete the 
discourse.t The Panathenaicus was, therefore, issued 


2 Hpist. iii. > See 3. 

* See 17 and Jebb, Aétic Orators ii. p. 113. 
@ See 19, 25. ¢ Hence the title, Panathenaicus. 
+ See General Introd. pp. ix, x, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 
9 See 5, 35, 41. 967, 268. # 268-270, 
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in $39 B.c., when the author was ninety-seven years 
old. 

It is not, then, surprising that the Panathenaicus 
betrays the uncertain grasp of a trembling hand. It 
is surprising, rather, when we consider that much of 
the work of Isocrates was done after he had passed his 
eightieth year, that this discourse is the first to show 
the effects of oldage. The Peace and the Areopagiticus, 
produced when he was eighty-one, are among the 
most spirited and forceful of his writings ; the Ant- 
dosis, published in the following year, shows a firm 
grasp in the handling of the subject ; the Philip and 
the Archidamus, both issued in his ninetieth year, bear 
no marks of senility ; on the contrary, the Archidamus, 
particularly, reads like the production of a youthful 
mind.* But the Panathenaicus gives evidence of the 
handicaps under which it was elaborated—that it was 
written “‘ at a time of life and in a state of health 
wherein any one else, so far from attempting to 
compose anything of his own, would not be willing 
even to listen to a discourse worked out and submitted 
by another.”’® 

At the beginning of the discourse, Isocrates warns 
his audience that it may appear “ more feeble ” than 
his early compositions because of its lack of the adorn- 
ments of style. But it is not in this regard mainly 
that the Panathenaicus is weaker than his other work. 
In fact it is not lacking in rhetorical devices, although 
these are less skilfully employed.? But it is even 
more deficient in invention, arrangement and force. 
There is little said in the Panathenaicus which is not 


* See Introd. to the Archidamus, Vol. I., L.C.L. 
> See 270; General Introd. p. ix. 
¢ See 4. 4 See 86, 87, and note. 
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better said in his other writings. The matter dealt 
with in the introduction—the exposition and defence 
of his teaching and writing against his detractors—is 
more effectively covered in the Antédosis, and the 
glorification of the past history of Athens—his central 
theme—suffers by comparison with the treatment 
of the same subject in the Panegyricus, especially 
because of its diffuseness and repetition ¢ and lack of 
consistency.® 

In one respect, the eulogy of the city of his fathers 
in the Panathenaicus takes an original turn: in the 
sharp contrast drawn between the services of Athens 
to Greece and the disservices of Sparta.¢ Indeed this 
part of the discourse, lavish in its praises of Athens, 
is equally intemperate in its arraignment of Sparta. 
This Isocrates, himself, feels at the end. He regrets 
that in his review of Spartan history he had been 
offensively unjust,? and desires in some fashion to 
make amends to a state which now no less than 
when he wrote the Panegyricus he does not wish to 
repel from the cause of pan-Hellenism. But the 
device to which he resorts—the curious dialogue, 
if such may be termed the speeches which are ex- 
changed between himself and one of his erstwhile 
pupils, who not only champions the Spartans but 
suggests that underneath the apparent abuse heaped 
upon them in this discourse there lies a hidden mean- 
ing which, if elucidated, is flattering to Spartan pride 
—has been, and will remain, one of the puzzles of 
literary criticism. There may, perhaps, be some 
foundation in fact for the “ advice ” ¢ which Isocrates 
sought from his former pupils and received from that 


@ See 164, note. >» See 115, note. 
© See 41. 4 See 232. * See 233. 
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one of them who made bold to be a “ panegyrist ”’ 4 
of the Lacedaemonians. Or it may be—and this 
seems more probable—that he invents this fiction of a 
debate in order to show that he also could see the 
other side. In any case, this epilogue, if not border- 
ing upon ineptitude, is the least felicitous part of a 
discourse which throughout falls below the level of 
his best work. 

But surely it is invidious to pick flaws in what is, 
under the circumstances, a marvellous accomplish- 
ment. Does the history of mankind record a com- 
parable triumph of the spirit over the infirmities of a 
centenarian ? 

2 See 234, 
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[232] Newrepos pev @v mponpovpny ypddew Tadv 
Adywr od Tos pvOddeus ovde Tovs Tepateias Kat 
pevdoroyias Hearous, ois of moAAol paMov xat- 
povow 4 Tots mrepl Ths abrav awrnpias Aevo- 
peévois, o88€ Tos Tds TaAdaids mpdfers Kal Tous 
moAguous Tovs ‘EMqvucods eSnyoupevors, Kaimrep 

[233] etSa@so Suxatws adtovs errauvoupevovs, ovs” ad Tovs 
amAas Soxobyras <ipHoOar Kal pendepids Kop- 
yorntros peréxovtas, ots of Sewol epi Tovs 
ayavas mapawobo. Tois vewTépous peAeTav, etzrep 

2 BovdAovrar mAgov exew TOY dvtTidixcw, daAa ndvras 
Tovrous edoas mept ékeivous empayparevouny, 
Tous mEepi TOV auudepdvtTwy TH TE monet Kal Tots 
dAros “EAAnot ovpBovdevovras, Kal moAA@v pev 
evOupnudtwy yewovras, odK dAdlywr 8° dvTWécewv 





¢ See General Introd. p. xxii. Yet he deals with the legend 
of Demeter in the Panegyricus and with that of Heracles in 
the Address to Philip, and, half playfully, he goes into the 
stories of Helen and Busiris in the discourses devoted e 
them. See General Introd. p. xxxi, Isocrates, Vol. I. 
L.C.L. 

® Cf. Helen 4 ff., Vol. IIL, L.C.L. 

© See Areop. i. 

4 One of his pupils, Theopompus, was a historian. For 
Isocrates’ attitude to the historians see Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit ii. p. 49. 
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Wuen I was younger, I elected not to write the kind 
of discourse which deals with myths ¢ nor that which 
abounds in marvels and fictions,’ although the 
majority of people are more delighted with this 
literature than with that which is devoted to their 
welfare and safety ; © nor did I choose the kind which 
recounts the ancient deeds and wars of the Hellenes, 
although I am aware that this is deservedly praised ,? 
nor, again, that which gives the impression of having 
been composed in a plain and simple manner and is 
lacking in all the refinements of style,¢ which those 
who are clever at conducting law-suits urge our young 
men to cultivate, especially if they wish to have the 
advantage over their adversaries.‘ No, I left all these 
to others and devoted my own efforts to giving advice 
on the true interests of Athens and of the rest of the 
Hellenes, writing in a style rich in many telling 
points, in contrasted and balanced phrases not a few,” 


¢ For the plain style affected by the forensic orators, 
notably Lysias, see Jebb, Attic Orators i. pp. 159 ff. Cf. 
Paneg. 11, Vol. 1., L.C.L. 

1 Tsocrates despised this kind of writing. See General 
Introd. p. xxiii. 

9 See General Introd. p. xxiv. 

4 The Gorgian figures, antithesis and parisosis, which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus complained (Critique of Isocrates 
14) were excessively used in the Panegyricus 71-81. 
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x , A ~ ” 3 ~ “ 3 ~ 
Kal mapiowcewy Kal Tov dAAwy Sedv Tav év tais 
’ ~ 
pytopetats SvaAapmovedy Kal robs axovovras ém- 
onpaivesBat xat Bopufely dvayxalovedy. 

3 Nov oe 08d” orwcoby Tovs Towovrous. hyodpae 
yap ody Gpporrew ovre Tois éreae trois évev7}- 
KOVTa Kat TéTTapoty, aya) Tuyxdvey yeyovas, ot 
GAws Tois 75y Todas Exovow, exelvov Tov TpdTroV 
uw 4 > > ¢ oe a wn > , > 
éru Aéyew, GAN ws daavres ev av eAmiceay 

- ? A > a ig J - A 
Bovanbetev, od8els 8° adv Surnfein padiws mdAjv 
A ~ * 
TOv movety eledAdvrwy Kat odddpa mpoceydvTwy 
Tov vodv. 
4 > oe ~ a ed 4 

4 Tovdrov 8 vexev rabta apocinov, WY jv row 
i: A t4 4 tA nn 
6 péedAwy SexOjcecbar Adyos padakdTeoos wv 
daivyra. Tav mpdtepov Siadedopéevwy, pt} Tmapa- 

¥ A A > ri / > A A 
BdrdAwou mpos THv éxeivwy troKidiay, aAAa mpds 
A € , 3 ‘ t A > ~ ‘4 
Thy tndbeow avrov Kpivwo. THY ev TH tapovte 

SeSoxipacperny. 
, A - ~ “~ vg 

5 AvadrdEopar dé wept te THv TH wdAEL Tempay- 
pevov Kal wept THS TOV mpoydvwy aperis, ovK 
> 4 ta 3 2 3 > 3 A ~ > ‘ 
dmo TovTwr dpEdpevos, GAN ano Tav e0t oup- 
BeBydrwr evrebbev yap ofa paMov KaTemetyely. 
TELpwLEVOS Yap avayapTHTWS Sav Kal Tots dAAots 
aAvmws, ovdéva, Siarédorma ypovov bd pev Tov 

~ ~ > ul 1 ~ / 
sopioTay Tay ddokiuwy Kai Tovnpdv siaBaddd- 
pevos, bw dAdAwy 8€ Tiwwy oby olds cit yryvw- 
okopevos, GAA ToLotros broAapBavduevos olov av 

6 map érépwr dkotcwow. BovdAopar ov mpodia- 
AcxOAvat wept 7” euavrod Kal wept rdv otrw mpéds 





* See General Introd. pp. xiv and xxiv. 

> An exaggeration. They abound in this discourse, but 
his earlier efforts were more ornate. Cf. Phil. 27, 28, Vol. L., 
L.C.L., and Antid. 195. 
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and in the other figures of speech which give brilliance 
to oratory * and compel the approbation and applause 
of the audience. 

Now, however, I have completely given up these 
devices of rhetoric.2 For I do not think it is becom- 
ing to the ninety-four years which I have lived nor, in 
general, to men whose hair has at length turned to 
grey ¢ to continue to speak in this fashion, but rather 
in the manner which every man, should he so desire, 
would hope to command, although no man can easily 
attain it without hard work and close application. 

I have said this at the beginning in order that if the 
discourse which is now about to be presented to the 
public should appear to some to be more feeble 4 than 
those which have been published in former years, they 
may not compare it in the matter of rhetorical variety 
and finish to my former compositions but may judge 
it in relation to the subject matter which I have 
deemed appropriate to the present occasion. 

I intend to discuss the achievements of Athens and 
the virtues of our ancestors, although J shall not begin 
with them but with a statement of my personal 
experience, since it is more urgent, I think, to begin 
with this. For notwithstanding that I strive to 
live in a manner above reproach and without offence 
to others, I am continually being misrepresented 
by obscure and worthless sophists and being 
judged by the general public, not by what I really 
am, but by what they hear from others.¢ I wish, 
therefore, to preface my discussion with a word 
about myself and about those who have this attitude 


¢ An echo of Plato, Apology 17. 
4 Cf. same apology in Phil. 149; Antid.9; Epist. vi. 6, 
Vol. TIL.;.L.C.L. ¢ Cf. Antid, 4-8. 
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HE Siarcerpevny, iv’ qv mows olds Te yevwpat, tous 
ey mavow Braodnpodvras, Tovs oe <tdéva Toujow 
mept a Tuyxavw Siar piBev- i yap taira 7@ 

[234] Adyw SvvnfG Sioixfoa: Kara tpdmov, eAmilw tov 
émiAourov xpdvov avros te aGAvmws didéew, Kal 
T® Adyw TH pwéAdovte pynOjoecoGar tods mapdvras 
peGAov mpooegew TOV voov. 

7 Odn 3 oxvijow S€ Kateumety ovre THY viv eyyeyvo- 
pevny év Th Siavoig pLoe TOPAaXyy, ouTe THY dromiay 
av ee T@ mapovre Tvyxdved yuypaoKey, ovr’ el Tt 
mpatrw TOV Sedvreny. eye yap peTeaoxnKas THY 
peyioTwv ayabav, ov dravres dv evgawro pera 
AaBeiv, mparov pev tis mept Td o@pa Kal Thy 
uyny dyvetas ex as eruxov, dan’ evapidrurs Tots 
pdAvora, mept éxdrepov TOUTWY EdTUXNKdOW, emera 
Tis mepl tov Biov edropias, wore pndevos mesmror 
dmopijca. rév pet plow pnd? av dvopwros av vodv 

8 exw emBuproerer, ért Too py Tav KaraBeBAy- 
pevoav eis elvan pn de Tay Karnpednpeveov, aan’ 
exelvasy mept av ot Xapteorarou Tov ‘EMyvev Kat 
pnobetev av Kai dtadexOetev ws orovdaiwy dvTwr, 
—rovTwy anavrwy pow oupPeBykdTwy Taev jpev 
trepBadr\dvTws Tadv 8 eLapkovvTws odk ayand 
Cav emt tovros, GAN ottw To yhpas éortt dve- 
dpeorov kal puxpodAdyov Kai pepiowpov, dare 





* For the “greatest goods’’ ef, Plato, Laws 631 ¢; 
Aristotle, Rhetoric i. 5; and Herrick’s rendering of the 
famous Greek skolion : 


Health is the first good lent to men ; 
A gentle disposition then ; 

Next, to be rich by no by-wayes; 
Lastly, with friends t’ enjoy our dayes. 
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towards me, in order that, if only it lies within 
my power to do so, I may put an end to the 
abuse of my calumniators and give to the public 
a clear understanding of the work to which I am 
devoted. For if I succeed in setting forth a true 
picture of this in my discourse, I hope not only that I 
myself may pass the rest of my days free from annoy- 
ance but that my present audience will give better 
attention to the discourse which is about to be 
delivered. 

I am not going to hesitate to tell you frankly of the 
confusion which now comes into my thoughts, of the 
strangeness of my feelings on the present occasion, and 
of my perplexity as to whether I am doing anything 
to the purpose. lI'or I have had my share of the 
greatest goods of life—the things which all men would 
pray the gods to have as their portion :¢ first of all, 
I have enjoyed health both of body and of soul, not in 
common degree, but in equal measure with those who 
have been most blessed in these respects ;® secondly, 
I have been in comfortable circumstances, so that I 
have not lacked for any of the moderate satisfactions 
nor for those that a sensible man would desire ; and, 
lastly, I have been ranked, not among those who are 
despised or ignored, but among those whom the most 
cultivated of the Hellenes will recall and talk about as 
men of consequence and worth. And yet, although 
I have been blessed with all these gifts, some in sur- 
passing, others in sufficient measure, I am not content 
to live on these terms; on the contrary, my old age is 
so morose and captious and discontented that I have 


> Cf. Bacchylides i. 27 ff. (i. 55 ff., Jebb’s edition) : 


ef & byseias Ovards édv Edayxer, 
fdev 7 am’ oixelwy Exe, mowrors épifer, 
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, We , , 4 > “a 
ToAAdKes Hon THY Te POW THY euavTOD KaTEpLE"- 
t e tS A ” f y \ 
9pdpnv, js oddeis dANos Karamedpdvynke, Kai TI 
Tdyny Wdupdpyv, ravrn pev obdev exer émexadrety 
Mw A i \ A 

dAdo may Ort wept tiv firocodiay # iy aa 

druxias tTwes Kal ovKogpavriat yeyovact, TP 
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@ Such as are described at the beginning of the Antidosis. 

> See General Introd. pp. xxvii ff.; Against the Sophists 
7 ff. 

¢ Cf. Phil. 81 and note; Epist. i. 9 ff; Mpist. viii. 7; 
and Aristophanes, [Cnights 217 ff. : 
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oftentimes before this found fault with my nature, 
which no other man has contemned, and have de- 
plored my fortune, although I have had no complaint 
against it other than that the philosophy which I have 
chosen to pursue has been the object of unfortunate 
and unscrupulous attacks. As to my nature, how- 
ever, I realized that it was not robust and vigorous 
enough for public affairs and that it was not adequate 
nor altogether suited to public discourse, and that, 
furthermore, although it was better able to form a 
correct judgement of the truth of any matter than are 
those who claim to have exact knowledge,’ yet for 
expounding the truth before an assemblage of many 
people it was, if I may say so, the least competent in 
allthe world. For J was born more lacking in the two 
things which have the greatest power in Athens—a 
strong voice and ready assurance ‘—than, I dare say, 
any of my fellow-citizens. And those who are not 
endowed with these are condemned to go about in 
greater obscurity so far as public recognition is con- 
cerned than those who owe money to the state ;4 for 
the latter have still the hope of paying off the fine 
assessed against them, whereas the former can never 
change their nature. And yet I did not permit these 
disabilities to dishearten me nor did I allow myself 
tosink into obscurity or utter oblivion, but since I was 
barred from public life I took refuge in study and 
work and writing down my thoughts by choosing as my 
field, not petty matters nor private contracts, nor the 
things about which the other orators prate, but the 


ra 3 A\Na coe wpdcectt Gquaywytkd, 
gwvy poapd, yérvyovas xax@s, dydpatos et" 
éxers Gravra mpos woditelay & det. 


4 An unpaid fine entailed disfranchisement in Athens. 
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a 


See General Introd. p. xxiv. 

See Areop. 24 and note. 

© See Antid. 144-152 and notes. 

Cf., for this contrast between the other orators and him- 
self, Antid. 147-149. 
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affairs of Hellas and of kings and of states.¢ Where- 
fore I thought that I was entitled to more honour than 
the speakers who come before you on the platform in 
proportion as my discourses were on greater and 
nobler themes than theirs. But nothing of the sort has 
come to pass. And yet all men know that the majority 
of the orators have the audacity to harangue the 
people, not for the good of the state, but for what 
they themselves expect to gain,’ while I and mine not 
only abstain more than all others from the public 
funds but expend more than we can afford from our 
private means on the needs of the commonwealth ; ¢ 
and they know, furthermore, that these orators are 
either wrangling among themselves? in the assemblies 
over deposits of money ¢ or insulting our allies / or 
blackmailing 7 whosoever of the rest of the world 
chances to be the object of their attacks, while I, for 
my part, have led the way in discourses which exhort 
the Hellenes to concord among themselves and war 
against the barbarians and which urge that we all 
unite in colonizing a country so vast and so vulnerable 
that those who have heard the truth about it assert 
with one accord that if we are sensible and cease from 
our frenzy against each other we can quickly gain 
possession of it without effort and without risk and 
that this territory will easily accommodate all the 
people among us who are in want of the necessities of 
life* And these are enterprises than which, should 


¢ For this common cause of controversy see Paneg. 188 
and note, Vol. I., L.C.L. Such controversies were sometimes 
referred to the General Assembly and there debated and 
voted upon. 

1 Cf. 142 and Antid. 318. 9 Cf. Antid. 318. 

» The theme of the Panegyricus and of the Address to 
Philip. 
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éyovot po. Tav idwwrdv: dv tivas dv Tis evpoe 
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oe * = ‘i ‘ > é 
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mapavaytyywoKovTes Os SvvaTov KadKioTa Tots 
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all the world unite in the search, none could be found 
more honourable or more important or more advan- 
tageous to us all. 

But in spite of the fact that myself and these orators 
are so far apart in our ways of thinking and that I have 
chosen a field so much more worthy, the majority of 
people estimate us, not in accordance with our merits, 
but in a confused and altogether irrational manner. 
For they find fault with the character of the popular 
orators and yet put them at the head of affairs and 
invest them with power over the whole state; and, 
again, they praise my discourses and yet are envious 
of me personally for no other reason than because of 
these very discourses which they receive with favour. 
So unfortunately do I fare at their hands. 

But why wonder at those who are by nature envious 
of all superior excellence, when certain even of those 
who regard themselves as superior and who seek to 
emulate me and imitate my work are more hostile to 
me than is the general public? And yet where in the 
world could you find men more reprehensible—for I 
shall speak my mind even at the risk of appearing to 
some to discourse with more vehemence and rancour 
than is becoming to my age—where, I say, could you 
find men more reprehensible than these, who are not 
able toput before their students even afraction of what 
I have set forth in my teaching but use my discourses 
as models and make their living from so doing, and 
yet are so far from being grateful to me on this 
account that they are not even willing to let me alone 
but are always saying disparaging things about me ? 

Nevertheless, as long as they confined themselves 
to abusing my discourses, reading them in the worst 
possible manner side by side with their own, dividing 
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2 The Panathenaic festival was celebrated in Athens each 
year but with special magnificence every fourth year, when 
it was called the Great Panathenaia. 

> A sacred enclosure on the right bank of the Ilissus, 
dedicated to Apollo—a gymnasium and exercise ground, 
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them at the wrong places, mutilating them, and in 
every way spoiling their effect, I paid no heed to the 
reports which were brought to me, but possessed 
myself in patience. However, a short time before 
the Great Panathenaia,* they stirred me to great 
indignation. For some of my friends met me and 
related to me how, as they were sitting together in the 
Lyceum,? three or four of the sophists of no repute— 
men who claim to know everything and are prompt to 
show their presence every where—were discussing the 
poets, especially the poetry of Hesiod and Homer, say- 
ing nothing original about them, but merely chanting 
their verses and repeating from memory the cleverest 
things which certain others had said about them in the 
past.< It seems that the bystanders applauded their 
performance, whereupon one of these sophists, the 
boldest among them, attempted to stir up prejudice 
against me, saying that I hold all such things in con- 
tempt and that I would do aw ay with all the learning 
and the teaching of others, and that I assert that all 
men talk mere drivel except those who partake of my 
instruction. And these aspersions, according to my 
friends, were effective in turning a number of those 
present against me. 

Now I could not possibly convey to you how 
troubled and disturbed I was on hearing that some 
accepted these statements as true. For I thought 
that it was so well known that I was waging war 
against the false pretenders to wisdom and that I had 
spoken so moderately, nay so modestly, about my 


but also frequented by philosophers. Here Aristotle and 
his pupils were wont to gather. 

¢ Other sophists made much of the study and elucidation 
of the poets, but there is no evidence that Isocrates did. 
See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. pp. 46 ff. 
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own powers that no one could be credited for a 
moment who asserted that I myself resorted to such 
pretensions. But in truth it was with good reason 
that I deplored at the beginning of my speech the 
misfortune which has attended me all my life in this 
respect. lor this is the cause of the false reports 
which are spread about me, of the calumny and 
prejudice which I suffer, and of my failure to attain 
the reputation which I deserve—either that which 
should be mine by common consent or that in which I 
am held by certain of my disciples who have known 
me through and through. However, this cannot now 
be changed and I must needs put up with what has 
already come to pass. 

Many things come to my mind, but I am at a loss 
just what todo. Should I turn upon my enemies and 
denounce those who are accustomed always to speak 
falsely of me and do not scruple to say things which 
are repugnant tomy nature? Butif I showed that I 
took them seriously and wasted many words on men 
whom no one conceives to be worthy of notice I should 
justly be regarded as a simpleton. Should I, then, 
ignore these sophists and defend myself against those 
of the lay public who are prejudiced against me, 
attempting to convince them that it is neither just 
nor fitting for them to feel towards me as they do? 
But who would not impute great folly to me, if, in 
dealing with men who are hostile to me for no other 
reason than that I appear to have discoursed cleverly 
on certain subjects, I thought that by speaking just as 
I have spoken in the past I should stop them from 
taking offence at what I say and should not instead 
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* Obviously he resents bitterly some attack upon him in 
recent years, Possibly it came from the “ Eristics,” to the 
value of whose teaching he makes a condescending conces- 
sion in 26, These are not the ‘ Eristics” mentioned’ in 

Against the Sophists (see 1-8 and notes), who belong to an 
earlier period, but those referred to in _dntid, 258 and Epist. 
v. 3ff—namely Aristotle and his followers who had been 
hard on Isocrates (see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. 
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add to their annoyance, especially if it should appear 
that even now at this advanced age I have not ceased 
from “ speaking rubbish ” ? 

But neither would anyone, I am sure, advise me to 
neglect this subject and, breaking off in the midst of 
it, to go on and finish the discourse which I elected to 
write in my desire to prove that our city had been the 
cause of more blessings to the Hellenes than the city 
of the Lacedaemonians. For if I should now proceed 
to do this without bringing what I have written to any 
conclusion and without joining the beginning of what 
is to be said to the end of what has been spoken, I 
should be thought to be no better than those who 
speak in a random, slovenly, and scattering manner 
whatever comes into their heads to say. And this I 
must guard against. 

The best course, therefore, that I can take under 
all these conditions is to set before you what I think 
about the last attempts @ to arouse prejudice against 
me and then proceed to speak on the subject which I 
had in mind from the first. For I think that if I 
succeed by my writing in bringing out and making 
clear what my views are about education and about 
the poets, I shall stop my enemies from fabricating 
false charges and speaking utterly at random. 

Now in fact, so far from scorning the education 
which was handed down by our ancestors, I even 
commend that which has been set up in our own day 
—I mean geometry, astronomy, and the so-called 
eristic dialogues,’ which our young men delight in 
p. 65). This is supported by the fact that the critics here 
referred to frequented the Lyceum. Blass, however (ii. 
pp. 68, 69), thinks that Isocrates has here in mind especially 
Speusippus. 

> Cf. Antid. 265 and note. 
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more than they should, although among the older 
men not one would not declare them insufferable. 
Nevertheless, I urge those who are inclined towards 
these disciplines to work hard and apply themselves to 
all of them, saying that even if this learning can 
accomplish no other good, at any rate it keeps the 
young out of many other things which are harmful. 
Nay, I hold that for those who are at this age no more 
helpful or fitting occupation can be found than the 
pursuit of these studies ; but for those who are older 
and for those who have been admitted to man’s estate 
I assert that these disciplines are no longer suitable. 
For J observe that some of those who have become 
so thoroughly versed in these studies as to instruct 
others in them fail to use opportunely the knowledge 
which they possess, while in the other activities of life 
they are less cultivated¢ than their students—I 
hesitate to say less cultivated than their servants. 1 
have the same fault to find also with those who are 
skilled in oratory and those who are distinguished for 
their writings and in general with all who have 
superior attainments in the arts, in the sciences, and in 
specialized skill. For I know that the majority even 
of these men have not set their own house in order, 
that they are insupportable in their private inter- 
course, that they belittle the opinions of their fellow- 
citizens, and that they are given over to many other 
grave offences. So that I do not think that even 
these may be said to partake of the state of culture of 
which I am speaking. 

Whom, then, do I call educated, since I exclude the 
arts and sciences and specialties? First, those who 


2 See General Introd. pp. xxv ff. 
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Tots mpdyuact Tols KaTa THY Hucpay ExdoTnv mpoc- 
mimrovot, Kai THY Sd€av emitvyH TOV Katpav exov- 
tas Kat duvapervny ws emi 70 ToAd oroxdlecbat 

31700 ovpdépovtos: emeuta Tous mTpemovTws wat 
Sixaiws optrodyras Tots del mAnjoudlovor, Kal Tas 
pev Tav dAdwy dxydias Kal Bapérntas evKoAWS 
Kal padiws pépovras, ods 8 adrovs ws duvarov 
erappordrous wat jeTpiwTarous Tots ouvobat map- 
éxovras: éTt Tovs THY pev woovar a det Kparodvras, 
tov be ouppopav py Atay HTTwpEvous, aan’ 
dvdpw8as € év adrats Suareyrevous Kat THs pucews 

32 aiws ts peréxovtes Tuyyavopev: téraptov, Orep 
péytotov, tods py Siadbepopevous tad tev 
evmpaytcav pnd efvorajrevous abréy ps darepy- 
pdvous yuyvojévous, aAN’ eupevovras Th raet TH 
Tov «d dpovodyvTwy, Kat 411) pGMov xalpovras Tots 
bua L_Tuxny indpacw ayabots % Trois Sia THY 
adray psow Kal ppovnow ef dpxiis yeyvouevors. 
Tods dé py povov mpos €v to’Twy aAda kat 7 pos 
dravra Taira yy ew Tis puytis eddppoarov 
éxovras, TovTous one kal ppovipous elva kat Te- 
Aéous av8pas Kat mdoas éxew tras dperds. 

33 ITepi pev oby Tay memrauevpeveny Tuyxdven 
TadTa yeyvdoxay. mept be Tis ‘Opnjpou Kal Tis 
‘Hovddou Kat Tis Tay du Toujoews em bua 
pev eimeiv, oluat yap av matoat tovs ev TO 
Avkeig paywdodvtas taKkeivwy Kal Anpotvras 
mept atta@v, aic@davopa: 8 éeuavtov ew depd- 
peevov THs cuppetpias THs ouvreraypévns Tots 

34 mpoorniows. éo7e & avdpos votv eyovros pn TI 





2 See General Introd. p. xxvii; Against the Sophists 3, 
16,17; Antid. 184, 271. 
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manage well the circumstances which they encounter 
day by day, and who possess a judgement which is 
accurate in meeting occasions as they arise and rarely 
misses the expedient course of action ;4 next, those 
who are decent and honourable in their intercourse 
with all with whom they associate, tolerating easily 
and good-naturedly what is unpleasant or offensive in 
others and being themselves as agreeable and reason- 
able to their associates as it is possible to be ; further- 





more, those who hold their pleasures always under ~ 


control ©-and are not unduly overcome by their mis- 
fortunes,? bearing up under them bravely and in a 
manner worthy of our common nature ; finally, and 
most important of all, those who are not spoiled by 
successes and do not desert their true selves and 
become arrogant,? but hold their ground steadfastly 


as intelligent men, not rejoicing in the good things, 
which have come to them through chance rather than 


in those which through their own nature and intelli- 


gence are theirs from their birth. Those who haye a. 


character which is in accord, not with one of these 
things, but with all of them—these, I contend, are 
wise and complete men, possessed of all the virtues. 

These then are the views which I hold regarding 
educated men. As to the poetry of Homer and 
Hesiod and the rest, I would fain speak—for I think 
that I could silence those who chant their verses and 
prate about these poets in the Lyceum—but I per- 
ceive that I am being carried beyond the due limits 
which have been assigned to an introduction; and it 
behoves a man of taste not to indulge his resourceful- 


> Cf. To Demonicus 21 and note; To Nicocles 29. 
¢ See To Demonicus 42 and note. 
4 Cf. 196, 197. 
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evTopiav dyaméy, hv x4) Ts mepl TeV avray 
mreiw TOV dMav eimely, ddA, THY edkaipiav 
duagvddrrew bmeép av av aet Tuyxdvy Siaheyd- 
jeevos™ Orep éuot mounTéov éoriv. Eph prev ovv 
Tay mouTay adBes epoduev, Tv py pe mpoavehn 
70 VAjpas, a mpi oTrovdaoTépwv mpayudtuy exw 
tu Aéyew } TodTwv. 

ITepi de Tav Tis mohews evepyeat@v TOV ets 
Tous "EAAnvas 78 Towpoopar Tous Adyous, 0bx 
ws ot metous € émraivous TeTrounfLevos. mpl avtis 7 
ovpmravres ot mepl Thy motnow Kat Tous Adyous 
OvTEes* ov pay Spotws Kal vor. tore pev yap ev 
Adyoes mept (érépa mpayparov epepuvypnv airis, 
viv be mept Tavrns Thy dmdBecw Tomodsevos. 
ovk ayvod 8 AAikos dv dcov epyov éviorapat 70 
péyebos, adAN’ dicpiBas eldws Kal mroAAdxes etpy kas 
OTe Ta ev puKpa TOV mpayydrwv pastov Tots 
Adyots adfFoa, Tots 8 dmepBddAAover THY epywv 
Kal TH peyfer kal 7@ KddAer yadrerov eEva@aae 
rovs émaivous. ard” duws otdév paddov dmo- 
atatéov adtav éotw, dAd’ emiteAcoréov, Hv mEp 
ért Civ duvnbdpev, dAAws Te Kal moAAdY pe Tap- 
ofuvovTeww ypapew avtor, mparov pev rev €its- 
opnevenv doedyas Karnyope rijs mdAcws mpav, 
evretTa TOV Xaptevrens poev dmetporépes be Kal 

aradecarépws erawvovrtwy adrtyy, ére bé TeV 
érépwv paddrov edroyety ToApwvTwy odk dvOpw- 
mivws GAN ottws wote modAdods avrirdrrecbae 
mpos adrovs, mavrwy b€ pddtota THs HAiKias THs 





@ A promise not fulfilled. 
& Cf. Antid. 166, 
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ness, when he has more to say on a given subject than 
the other speakers, but to preserve always the element 
of timeliness no matter on what subject he may have 
occasion to speak—a principle which I must observe. 
Therefore I shall speak on the poets at another time ¢ 
provided that my age does not first carry me off and 
that I do not have something to say on subjects more 
important than this. 

I shall now proceed to discourse upon the bene- 
factions of Athens to the Hellenes, not that I have not 
sung the praises of our city more than all others put 
together who have written in poetry or prose.” I 
shall not speak, however, as on former occasions : 
for then I celebrated Athens incidentally to other 
matters, whereas now Athens herself shall be my 
theme. But I do not fail to appreciate how great an 
undertaking this is for me at my time of life ; on the 
contrary, I know full well, and have often said,° that 
while it is easy to magnify little things by means of 
discourse, it is difficult to find terms of praise to match 
deeds of surpassing magnitude and _ excellence. 
Nevertheless, I may not desist on that account from 
my task, but must carry it through to the end, if 
indeed I am enabled to live to do so, especially since 
many considerations impel me to write upon this 
theme myself: first, is the fact that some are in the 
habit of recklessly denouncing our city ; second, that 
while some have praised her gracefully, they have 
lacked appreciation of their theme and treated it 
inadequately ; furthermore, that others have not 
scrupled rather to glorify her, not in human terms, 
but so extravagantly as to arouse the hostility of many 
against them ; and, lastly, there is the fact of my 


¢ Helen 13, Vol. ITI., L.C.L. 
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Tapovons, q Tobs dAdous wédvKev amotpémew: 
eArrifw yap, Vv pev Karopbuiauw, pail AnjipeoBae 
dd6€av TAs brapyovons, yy 8 evdedarepov Teyw 
SiarexOeis, moAAjs ovyyvepns tevéeobar mapa 
TOY aKkovevTwy. 

“A pev odv éBovdnOyy Kal mept éuavtod Kal mept 
Tév GAAwy aorep xopos po. TOU dydvos mpoava- 
Badécbat radr’ éoriy. Hyobpat d€ yphvar tovs 
Bovdopévous € eyewpudoa TWG, TOY WéAcwr axpiBas 
Kal Sicaiws it) pdvov Tept abriis mrovetobar TOUS 
Adyous As Tponpyprevor Tuyxdvovow, GAN’ woTep 
Thy moppupav Kal Tov xpucoy Dewpotpev wad 
Soxiyudlopev erepa trapaderavvovtes THY Kal THY 
oyw cOpotay éexovTwy Kal THS TYAS THs adris 

4 


> a 
40 a€toupevwv, o0Tw Kal Tais ToAEOL TapLtoTavaL [7 


ras puKpas Tats peydAas, unde tas mdavTa TOV 
ypovov og’ érépats oveas Tats dpxew ctOropevais, 


[241] pnd TAS oeiCeobac Seopévas Tos Tas awlev 


4 


~ 


Suvapévas, dAAd Tas mapamAnatay Kal THV Sivap 
exovoas Kat Tept Tas abras mpagers yeyernpevas 
Kal tats eLovotars djoiats Kexpnuevas” oUTw yap 
av paXriora THS adrnbeias TUYOLEV. 

“Hy 5 Tes pas Tov Tporroy TobTov aKoTATaL 
Kat mapapady pat) Tpds 77 Tuxoboav mow dAAd. 
mpos THY Urapriaray, Vy of ev aroAAot perpios 
errawotau, évior dé Tes WaTep TAY TuOewy Exel 
memoAtrevjevuy epvnvTar Tept attay, parvyod- 
peba Kai 7H Suvayer Kat tals mpd&eor xal tats 





2 Of. Aristotle, Rhet. iti, 14, where he compares the 
prooemium of a speech to the prelude of a flute-player. 
* The oligarchical party in Athens, generally, admired 
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present age, which is such as to deter others from 
such an undertaking. For I am hopeful that if I 
succeed I shall obtain a greater reputation than that 
which I now have, whereas if it turns out that I speak 
indifferently well, my hearers will make generous 
allowance for my years. 

I have now finished what I wished to say by way of 
prelude? about myself and others, like a chorus, as it 
were, before the contest. But I think that those 
who wish to be exact and just in praising any given 
state ought not to confine themselves alone to the 
state which they single out, but even as we examine 
purple and gold and test them by placing them side by 
side with articles of similar appearance and of the 
same estimated value, so also in the case of states one 
should compare, not those which are small with those 
which are great, nor those which are always subject to 
others with those which are wont to dominate others, 
nor those which stand in need of succour with those 
which are able to give it, but rather those which have 
similar powers, and have engaged in the same deeds 
and enjoyed a like freedom of action. For thus one 
may best arrive at the truth. 

If, then, one views Athens in this light and com- 
pares her, not with any city chosen at random, but 
with the city of the Spartans, which most people 
praise moderately while some extol her as though 
the demigods had there governed the state, then 
Athens, in her power, in her deeds and in her bene- 


Spartan institutions. Among writers, Xenophon especially 
(see his Constitution of Sparta) was emphatic in his praise 
of them. The Athenian philosophers, also, were wont to 
contrast the rigour and discipline of the Spartan with the 
slackness of the Athenian ways of life. See Nicocles 24 and 
note, 
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edepyeoiats Tats wept tods “EAAnvas mAdov dzo- 
Acdourdtes adtovds 7 *Keivoe Tods GAXovs. 

Tovds peév odv maAaovs dydvas Tous rep TOV 
‘EMivev yeyernpevous dorepov épodmev, viv be 
TroLpoopat mrepl éxcetveny Tous Adyous apfdpevos, 
ered) KaTéoxov Tas moves tas "Ayaudas Kat 
apos “Apyelous Kxal Meoonviovs S:eiAovTo TH 
ydpav: évredOev yap mpoorjKe Siaréyecbar epi 

> ~ 
adbTav. 

Ol peév tolvey yyérepor mpdyovor pavyocovras 
THY Te Tpds TOds “EAAnvas Oudvotav Kal THY TpOs 
rovs BapBdpovs éxOpav, jv mapéAaBov éx ta&v 
Tpwikdv, diadvdarrovres Kal pevovtes ev Tots 
adrois. Kal mp@rov péev tas KvukdAddas vious, 
mept as éyévovto wodAal mpayparelar Kata TV 
Mivw rot Kpnrtds Suvacretav, tavtas TO TeAcv- 
taiov tnd Kap@v xareyopévas, éxBaddvres éxet- 
vous ovdK é&diwoacba. Tas ywpas erdApunoar, 
avd Tovs padre Biov Tay ‘EAAjvev 8¢e0- 


44 pévous KaT@KIAY ets avrds- Kal pera Tabra 


45 


moAAas mbAets ef éxarépas rev nTretpw Kal 
peydAras éxtioav, Kal TOUS pey BapBdpous av- 
éorewAav amd THs Oaddtrys, Tods & "EAAnvas 
édiSakav dv tpdrov SiorKxodvres Tas adT&v maTpidas 
kal pos ots oAcnobyres peydAnv av tiv “EAAdSa 
Trowpoetay. 

Aaredaysorioe dé rept tov adrov  xpovov roaodrov 
anéoxov tod mparrew Te TGV abtdv Tots jueTepots 





@ He does so in 191 ff. 

» In the northern Peloponnese. For the Dorian Invasion 
of the Peloponnese see Grote, Hist. vol. ii. pp. 24%. Cf. 
Arehid. 16 ff., Vol. E., L.C.L. 
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factions to the Hellenes, will be seen to have out- 
distanced Sparta more than Sparta the rest of the 
world. 

Of the ancient struggles which they have under- 
gonein behalf of the Hellenes, I shall speak hereafter.¢ 
Now, however, I shall begin with the time when the 
Lacedaemonians conquered the cities of Achaea® and 
divided their territory with the Argiyves and the 
Messenians ; for it is fitting to begin discussing them 
at this point. 

Now our ancestors will be seen to have preserved 
without ceasing the spirit of concord towards the 
Hellenes and of hatred towards the barbarians which 
they inherited from the Trojan War and to have 
remained steadfast in this policy. First they took 
the islands of the Cyclades,° about which there had 
been much contention during the overlordship of 
Minos of Crete and which finally were occupied by 
the Carians,¢ and, having driven out the latter, 
refrained from appropriating the lands of these 
islands for themselves, but instead settled upon 
them those of the Hellenes who were most lack- 
ing in means of subsistence. And after this, they 
founded many great cities on both continents,’ 
swept the barbarians back from the sea, and taught 
the Hellenes in what way they should manage their 
own countries and against whom they should wage 
war in order to make Hellas great. 

The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, about the 
same time were so far from carrying out the same 


¢ In the campaigns of the so-called ‘‘ Ionian Migration.” 
See Paneg. 3+ ff. 

4 See Herod. i. 171. 

¢ Europe and Asia—north and south of the Hellespont. 
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kal tod rots prev BapBapors moAcpetv tods 8 
"EAAnvas edepyereiv, wor odd? yav tay ayew 
qvas PYs HOVvX Y 
H0eAnoav, aan’ éxovres moh aAAorpiav Kai xepav 
[242] o8 pdvoy ieaviy, aan’ dony _oddepia mods TOY 
‘EAnvidwr, otk éorepEav emi rovrois, dAAd pa- 

46 Dine é€€ abtav r&v ovpBeByxdtwv Kard pév 
Tovs vopous Tas TE OAELS Kal Tas xXdpas ToUTUY 
elvau Soxovcas, rev opb@s Kal vopipes KTnoa- 
pevev, Kara be Thy adjneay ToUTa yeyvopevas, 
TOV TA TEpt TOV TOAqUOY pdALoT’ doKOUYTWY Kal 
wKav ev tats payas Tods TroAeuiovs dSuvapevey, 
Tatta Sswavonfévres, dyeAjoavres yewpyav Kal 
Texvav Kal Tav dAAwy amdvrwy, obdev émavovrTo 
Kara piay exdoTny TOY mdAewr Tav ev [edomov- 
viow ToAopKobyTes Kal KaKG@s TroLobvTEs, ews amrd- 
cas KareoTpepavro mhiy Tis "Apyetwr. 

47 LvvéBavev ody e& av pev jyets emparroper, 
avedveobat te Ti ‘EXNdda Kal my Edpamny 
Kpetrreo ytyveoBa ris "Agias, Kat mpds TovTo.s 
Tay pev ‘EAAjvwy rods dmopotvras méAes Aap- 
Bavew Kai xsipas, Toy be BapBépay Tous _<tOvopé- 
vous bBpilew exrrimrew ex Tis abrév kat ppovetv 
édarrov 7 mpotepov €& wy be Urapredrat, my 
exetveoy povny peydAnyv ylyvecBat, Kal Tac@y pv 
Tay ev Tledorovjow ToAewy ape, Tats & ddAaus 
poBepay elvan Kal mods. Oeparreias Tuyxdvew map” 

48 abraiv. émrawety pep oby Sixaudv €ort THY Tots 
dAXots ToMav ay abv aitiay yeyernueryy, Sewnv 
5€ vopilew ry adTH Ta ouppepovra Svamparrouerny, 
Kab didous pev troveto Bat TOUS opoiws avrots TE Kat 





« For the Spartan Conquest of the Peloponnese see 
Grote, fist. ii. pp. 418 ff. 
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policy as our ancestors—from waging war on the 
barbarians and benefiting the Hellenes—that they 
were not even willing to refrain from aggression, but 
although they held an alien city and a territory not 
only adequate but greater than any other city of 
Hellas possessed, they were not satisfied with what 
they had ; on the contrary, having learned from the 
actual course of events that while according to law 
states and territories are deemed to belong to those 
who have duly and lawfully acquired them, in fact, 
however, they fall into the hands of those who are 
most practised in the art of warfare and are able to 
conquer their enemies in battle—thinking upon these 
things, they neglected agriculture and the arts and 
everything else and did not cease laying siege to the 
cities in the Peloponnesus one by one and doing 
violence to them until they overthrew them all with 
the exception of Argos.? 

And so it resulted from the policy which we 
pursued that Hellas waxed great, Europe became 
stronger than Asia, and, furthermore, the Hellenes 
who were in straitened circumstances received 
cities and lands, while the barbarians who were 
wont to be insolent were expelled from their own 
territory and humbled in their pride; whereas the 
results of the Spartan policy were that their city alone 
became strong, dominated all the cities in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, inspired fear in the other states, and was 
courted by them for her favour. In justice, however, 
we should praise the city which has been the author 
of many blessings to the rest of the world but should 
reprehend the state which is ever striving to effect its 
own advantage ; and we should cultivate the friend- 
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Tots dAdo xpwpevous, poPeiobar dé Kat dedi€var 
Tous mpos odds péev abrods ws duvardy oikedTaTa 
duaxeysévous, mpds dé Tods GAAovs GAAOTpiws Kal 
ToAcGUKa@Ss THY adT@v SiolKobrTas. 

Ti pev obv dpyiy éxarépa tot moAéow Tovar 
érroijoato. xpdovw 8 dorepov yevopévov Tod Hep- 
oucod Toepou, wal Bépfou Tou TOTE BacAevov- 
Tos Tpurjpers pev ovvayaydvTos Tpuakoatas wat 
xirias, THs dé melijs otpatias mevTakocias pev 
pupiddas Tv andvrwv, éBdopnKovra be Tov 
paxipev, THAKaUTY Be Surdper otparevoavros emt 
Tovs "EMAqvas, Laapriarae pev dpxovres ITeAomrov- 
vnotev eis TY vavpaxiay Tv Toujoacay pomny 
dmavtos tot moAduov déxa pdvov ouveBadovro 
Tpinpes, of S€ maTépes HOV avdotato. yevdpevor 
Kal THY moAW exAeAoiTdTes Sid TO pt) TETELyioBaL 
Kat éxeivov Tov xpovoyv mAElous vais TapéoxyovTo 
Kat pel Suva exovoas 7) ovpTavTEs OF OVYKW- 
duvevoarres: Kal atpatnyov ot pev EdpuBiadny, os 
ei TéAos eréOnKev ois StevonOn mpdrrew, ovdev dv 
éxaAvev drohwA€vac Tous “EAAqvas, oS MPETEpOL 
Oeproronr€a TOV Sporoyoupeves a draw airvov elvau 
ddgavra Kat ToD THY vavpaxiay yevéobar Kara 
tpémov Kal Tov GAAwy anavTwr Tdv ev éxeiv 
7@ xpovy Katophwhévrwy. Texprpiov b€ wéyrorov" 





= ae conduct of Athens and Sparta in the Persian Wars, 
49-52, compare Paneg. 71-74, 85-98. 

» “An innumerable army” in Paneg. 93. See note, 
Isocrates, Vol. I. p. 176, L.C.L. 

© See Paneg. 96; Archid. 43, Vol. I., L.C.L. 

4 See Paneg. 98, note. 

¢ Cf. Paneg. 98. Eurybiades and the Peloponnesians 
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ship of those who do by others just as they do by 
themselves, but should abhor and shun those who fee] 
the utmost degree of self-love, while governing their 
state in a spirit inimical and hostile to the world 
at large. 

Such was the beginning made by each of these two 
states. But at a later time, when the Persian War 
took place * (Xerxes. who was then king, having 
gathered together a fleet of thirteen hundred triremes 
and a land force numbering five millions in all, includ- 
ing seven hundred thousand fighting men, and led 
this vast force > against the Hellenes), the Spartans, 
although they were masters of the Peloponnesus, 
contributed to the sea-fight which determined the 
issue of the whole war only ten triremes, whereas our 
ancestors, although they were homeless, having 
abandoned Athens ¢ because the city had not been 
fortified with walls at that time, furnished not only a 
greater number of ships, but ships with a greater 
fighting force, than all the rest combined who fought 
together in that battle.¢ Again, the Lacedae- 
monians contributed to this battle the leadership of 
Eurybiades, who, had he carried into effect what he 
intended to do, could have been prevented by nothing 
in the world from bringing destruction upon the 
Hellenes, whereas the Athenians furnished Themis- 
tocles, who, by the common assent of all, was credited 
with being responsible for the victorious outcome of 
that battle as well as for all the other successes which 
were achieved during that time. And the greatest 


generally, including Corinth, favoured the removal of the 
fleet from Salamis to the Isthmus of Corinth. Themistocles 
thwarted this retreat. Herod. viii. 57 ff. The account in 
Plutarch’s Themistocles is closer to that of Isocrates. 
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ddeAdpevor yap AaxeSayovious THY Tyepoviay ob 
ouyxwduvedoarres Tois Tuserépors mapédocay. Kairou 
tivas av vis Kpitas tkavwrépous troujcaito Kal 
TuaToT€pous Tay TOTE mpaxDevren ] Tovs €v avrois 
Trois dydou Tapayevopevous ; tiva & av Ts ev- 
epyectav eimetv exou Tadrys peilw, THs dmacay THY 
‘EAAdsa cdoat Suvnbetons ; 

Mera raira toivuy cvvéBy Kupiay éxarépav ye- 
véabat tis apyis Tis Kata Oadartay, Hw omdrepor 
dv KaTdaywow, vmnKdous éyovat Tas mAEeloTas THY 
moAcwv. GAws pev ody ovderépay eTmawd: ToAAG 
yap dv tis adrats erruruprjoerev” od pi adda Kal 
mept THY emyseAevay TavTny ovK éXarTov aurov 
OuqvéyKapev 7 mrepi Tas mpagets Tas dhiyen TpOTEpov 
cipnpevas. of pev yap Hpérepor maTépes émevBov 
Tovs ouppdxous movetabat mohuretav TavTyY, iprep 
adrot SueréAoy dyan Gres: 6 onpeiov eoTw ed- 
voias Kat g¢idlas, drav Twes Tapawaot Tots dAdots 
xXpijc0at rovros, dmep av aodiow adrois svpdéepew 
droAdBwow: Aakedaydvict S€ KatéoTnaav. ovl? 
opotay 7h Tap abrois obre Tals adobe mou yeyern~ 
pevaus, aAAG déKa pdvous dv8pas xuplous EKAOTYS 
Tis mdAEws € éroinoav, av emyxeupyjoas av Ts Kar 
nyopely rpets } TérTapas ayeepas ouvexas oudev av 
pepos elpnkévar Sd€ere THY EKElvors HuapTHUevar. 








@ See Paneg. 72. 

* Yor contrast between the empire of Athens and that of 
Sparta, 53-61, compare Paneg. 10-4 ff. 

eOF: Paneg. 16. 

4 Here he uses the inoffensive word ériwédera, supervision, 
to convey the feeling that the empire of Athens cared for the 
interests of the confederate states. 

¢ See Paneg. 104-106. 
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proof of this is that those who then fought together 
took the hegemony away from the Lacedaemonians 
and conferred it upon our ancestors.? And yet what 
more competent or trustworthy judges could one find 
of what then took place than those who had a part in 
those very struggles > And what benefaction could 
one mention greater than that which was able to save 
all Hellas ? 

Now after these events it came about that each 
of these cities in turn gained the empire of the sea °>— 
a power such that whichever state possesses it holds 
in subjection most of the states of Hellas.¢ As to 
their use of this power in general, I commend neither 
Athens nor Sparta; for one might find many faults 
with both. Nevertheless, in this supervision? the 
Athenians surpassed the Lacedaemonians no less 
than in the deeds which I have just mentioned. For 
our fathers tried to persuade their allies to establish 
the very same polity in their cities as they them- 
selves had continually cherished ;¢ and it is a sign 
of good will and friendship when any people urge 
it upon others to use those institutions which they 
conceive to be beneficial to themselves. The Lace- 
daemonians, on the other hand, set up in their 
subject states a polity which resembled neither that 
which obtained among themselves nor those which 
have existed anywhere else in the world; nay, they 
vested in ten men* alone the government of each 
of the states—men of such a character that were 
one to attempt to denounce them for three or four 
days without pause he would appear to have covered 
not a fraction of the wrongs which have been per- 


’ 


? For these ‘* decarchies ’ 


and their misrule see Paneg. 
110-114. 
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55 Ka?’ Exacrov pev odv dre€évar Tept TAaY TowwvTwY 
Kal TooovTwy 76 TAROos avdnrdv éotw: dAtya be 
[244] Ka? dmdvrwy eizeiv, & Tots dxovoacw opyny agiav 
epTroujaetev av Tay Tempaypeven, VEUIT Epos prev oy 
lows ay efetipov, vov 8 ovdev érépxetal fou TOL- 
obrov, Gad’ darep dracw, 6tt Tooobrov éxetvor 
SujveyKay dvopig kal Teovegia Tay mpoyeyevy- 
pevov, dor’ ob povov abrovs dmdreoav Kal Tous 
gidouvs Kal tas matpidas Tas att@v, ddAa Kal 
Aaxedaipovious mpos Tods ovppdyous StaBaddvres 
eis TotavTas Kal tocavras cuudopas evéBador, 
doas ovdels muwm0T atrots yevjccofar mpoc- 
eddKnoer. 
56 MadAwora peév obv éevretfey dv tis buvnbein Kar- 
Welty Gow pmeTpLwTEpoy Kal mpadTEepov nucis THY 
mpaypatwr emepedpOnper, SedTepov & éx rob 
pnOyocabar peMovros: Uraprarat pev yap ern 
d€xa drs € émeotdrnoav adtav, Tyects b€ 7évre kat 
e€jnovTa avvex@s Katéoyouey THY apyynv. Kalroe 
mavres toaot Tas 7dAEs Tas Ud’ ETEpots yryvopevas, 
Ott mAciaTov xpdvov TovToLs Tapapévovaw vd’ dv 
s7 av éAdyioTa Kaka madoyovcat Tuyydvwow. eéK 
TovTwy Toivuy auddtepar pronfeioat KatéoTHoay 
eis éAguoV Kal Tapayny, ev h THY pev HueTépav 
evpot Tis av, anavTwr adrh Kat Tay “EAAjvwr Kai 
tev BapBdpwv embepevuv, ern Séka Tovrots 





@ Jsocrates elsewhere views the Spartan supremacy as 
lasting from the end of the Peloponnesian War, 405-404 n.c., 
to the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. See Phil. 47. But later in 
Phil. 63-64 he speaks of Conon’s naval victory at the battle 
of Cnidus, 394 B.c., as the end of the Spartan rule, since it 
re-established the maritime influence of Athens. The latter 
is the version followed here. It is reasonable to say that 
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petrated by them. To attempt to review these 
wrongs in detail were foolish; they are so many 
and so grave. Were I a younger man, I might 
perhaps have found means to characterize all of 
their crimes in a few words which would have stirred 
in my hearers an indignation commensurate with the 
gravity of the things which these men have done; 
but as it is, no such words occur to me other than 
those which are on the lips of al] men, namely, that 
they so far outdid all those who lived before their 
time in lawlessness and greed that they not only 
ruined themselves and their friends and their own 
countries but also brought the Lacedaemonians into 
evil repute with their allies and plunged them into 
misfortunes so many and so grave as no one could 
have dreamed would ever be visited upon them, 
You can see at once from this instance best of all 
how much milder and more moderate we were in our 
supervision over the affairs of the Hellenes, but you 
can see it also from what I shall now say. The 
Spartans remained at the head of Hellas hardly ten 
years,? while we held the hegemony without inter- 
ruption for sixty-five years. And yet it is known 
to all that states which come under the supremacy 
of others remain loyal for the longest time to those 
under which they suffer the least degree of oppres- 
sion. Now both Athens and Lacedaemon incurred 
the hatred of their subjects and were plunged into 
war and confusion, but in these circumstances it will 
be found that our city, although attacked by all the 
Hellenes and by the barbarians as well, was able to 


Sparta’s supremacy by sea ceased with the battle of Cnidus 
and her supremacy by land with Leuctra. 
> See Paneg. 106, note. 
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avricxew Suvnbeicav, Aaxedaysovious dé Kpatodv- 
Tas éTt KaTa yy, mpds OnBaiovs judvous Trodeur- 
cavras Kal play payny Hr7nPévras, amdvTwy dro- 
otepnbéevras wy elyov, Kal wapamAnoiais aruxtats 


58 Xpjoapevous Kal cupdopais alovep Hueis, Kal TpOS 


60 


9 


e 


ToUTots THY pev yuerépay moAw ev eAdrToaw 
éreow avadaBotcav avriy 7 KaTeTroAennOn, Drap- 
Tidras O€ peta THY Arrav pnd’ év moAAamAaciw 
xpovp Surnfevtas Katactijca opas adrovs eis THY 
adr ekw &€ ws ep e&ézecor, GAN’ dpotws ert Kal 
vov éyovras. 

Ta rolvuy mpos rods BapBdpovs ws éexarepot 
mpoanvexOnuer, SnAwréov: ete yap tobra Aoundv 
corw. emt pev yap THs HueTépas Suvaoretas ovK 
eéqv.adbrois ott’ évtds “Advos mel ortparorédy 
xataBaivew ovre paxpois mAolors emt Tade maAciv 
WaorjrSos: emi $é tis Aaxedaypoviwy od pdvov Tob 
mopeverOat Kal Atv drrot BovAnfetev e€ovoiav 
éXaBov, adda Kat Seomdrar moAA@y ‘EAAnvidwyr 
mokewr KaTéoTnoayv. THY dy Kal Tas ouvOyjKas TAs 
mpos Baodda yevvatorépas Kal peyaAoppovearépas 
Tounoapevny, kal Ty mAcioTwy Kal weyloTwy Tois 
yey BapBapors kaxav tots se "EAAjow ayabev 
airéay yeyernperyy, ert de Tihs "Agias Thy Tapadiav 
Kal moAAny aAqv xXdpav Tous ev Tonepious 
apedroperny Tots O€ ouppdxors KTyoapevny, Kal 
tovs pev bBpilovras Tovs 8 dropotvras maveacay, 
mpos S€ tovros vrép adtis Te moAcuHoacay 





9 The last decade of the Peloponnesian War, from what 
he terms the Decelean War, 413 B.c. (see Peace 37, 84, note), 
to the fall of Athens, 404-403 B.c. 

> Leuctra, 371 u.c. © See Peace, 105. 

4 Under the Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115, note. 
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hold out against them for ten years,? while the 
Lacedaemonians, though still the leading power by 
land, after waging war against the Thebans alone 
and being defeated in a single battle,» were stripped 
of all the possessions which they had held and 
involved in misfortunes and calamities which were 
very similar to these which overtook ourselves.¢ 
More than that, our city recovered her power in less 
years than it took to ov erthrow it, while the Spartans 
after their defeat at Leuctra haye not been able 
even in a period many times as long to regain the 
position from which they fell, but are even now 4 no 
better off than they were then. 

Again, I must set forth how these two cue 
demeaned themselves toward the barbarians ; 
for this still remains to be done. In the time of our 
supremacy, the barbarians were prevented from 
marching with an army beyond the Halys river’ 
and from sailing with their ships of war this side of 
Phaselis,7 but ‘under the hegemony of the Lace- 
daemonians not only did they gain the freedom to 
march and sail wherever they pleased, but they even 
became masters over many Hellenic states. Well 
then, does not the city which made the nobler and 
prouder covenants with the Persian king, which 
brought to pass the most and the greatest injuries 
to the barbarians and benefits to the Hellenes, which, 
furthermore, seized from her foes the sea-coast of 
Asia and much other territory besides and appro- 
priated it to her allies, which put an end to the 
insolence of the barbarians and the poverty of the 
Hellenes, and which, besides, waged war in her own 


¢ Compare the treatment of this topes in Paneg. 100-132. 
1 See Paneg. 144. 
9 See Paneg. 118, Areop. 80, note. 
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adewvov TAS evdoKyovans TEepl TA Towabra Kat Tas 
ovppopas Barrov Siadvoaprevqy Tay abrayv ToUTw, 
mas od Sikavoy emawelv Kal TYysdv aAAov 7) THY ev 
dmact rovrots amroAcAcypevny ; 

Ilept prev ody T&v mpaxbevrwr wap’ addAnAa Kat 
Tov kwdvvwv TH dua Kal mpds Tos avrovs 
yevonevwy ev T@ wapovt. raiz? elyov eimeiv. 
olar dé Tods dndws axovovTas TOV Adpwv Tov- 
Twv Tois ev elpnucvots ovdev dvrepely Ws OvK 
dAnbéow obcw, otd’ ab mpdges érépas Lew 
elvetv wept as Aakedaysdvion yevdpevor mroAA@v 
ayab@v atrto. tots “EAAnot Karéornoav, Kart- 
nyopety dé THs TOAcwS Ud emyeipynoey, O7Ep ae 
movety eiwact, Kal _ Suegvevan Tas dvoxepeotdtas 
Tav mpatewy Tov emt Tis apxiis Tis Kare, Oa 
Aarrav yeyevnevany, Kat Tas TE dikas Kal Tas 
xpioes tas evOdbe yuyvopévas ois oUpLpAaxXoLS 
kal thy tov ddépwr etompagw S1aBadrctv, Kat 

5 Ul A ¥ ‘ ft 4 
padora Ssiarpupew mept ta MydAiwy maby Kat 
Lewvatwv Kal Topwraiwy, olouévous tals Katn- 
yoptais TavTais KaTappuTavety Tas THS ToAEwS 
evepyecias Tas OAlyw mpdrepov cipynévas. eyw 
8€ mpos dmavra pev TO Sucatens av pydevra Kare 
Ths Toews our’ av Suvaipny a dvrevrety ovr’ av emt 
Xetprieauyee Tobro movety Kal yap av alcyvvoiny, 
Omep elmov Yon Kal mpdrepov, ci THY dAAwy pydée 





* Members of the Confederacy of Delos had to bring 
certain law-suits, especially those which involved disloyalty 
to the league in any way, to Athens for trial. See Paneg. 
113, note. 

> See Areop. 2, note. 

¢ For the treatment of Melos and Scione see Paneg. 100, 
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cause more capably than that city which is famed 
for her skill in warfare, and extricated herself from 
her misfortunes more quickly than these same 
Lacedaemonians—does not this city, I say, deserve 
to be praised and honoured more than the state 
which has been outdistanced by her in all these 
respects ? 

This, then, is what I had in mind to say on this 
occasion in comparing the achievements of Athens 
and Lacedaemon and the wars which they fought 
at the same time and against the same adversaries. 
But I think that, while those who find these words 
distasteful to listen to will not deny that what I 
have said is the truth nor, again, will they be able 
to cite other activities of the Lacedaemonians through 
which they brought to pass many blessings to the 
Hellenes, yet they will attempt—as is ever their 
habit—to denounce our city, to recount the most 
offensive acts which transpired while she held the 
empire of the sea, to present in a false light the 
adjudication of law-suits in Athens for the allies 2 
and her collection of tribute > from them, and above 
all to dwell on the cruelties suffered at her hands by 
the Melians and the Scionians and the Toronians,°¢ 
thinking by these reproaches to sully the benefac- 
tions of Athens which I have just described. Now 
I, for my part, could not gainsay all the things which 
might justly be said against our city, nor would I 
attempt to do so; for I should be ashamed, as I have 
already said in another place,? when all other men 


note, and 109. Torone was captured by Cleon in 422 B.c. 
The men of the town were sent as prisoners to Athens, and 
the women and children sold into slavery (Thue. v. 3). 

@ In E£pist. ii. 16, Vol. UI., L.C.L. 
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Tovs Geods dvapaprirous elvat vopelovrasy ey 
yAtxotpny Kal Tetp@yeny melew ws mept ovdev 
65 mabmore 73 owe Hyec@ov memAnupernner: ov pay 
{246} aan’ éxeive y olopat Troujoew, Ty Te mOAW Thy 
Urapriaray émidelEew mrepl Tas mpagets Tas 
mpoeupnpevas Tod muKpoTépav Kal xarerwrépav 
THs Herépas yeyernperny, Tous @ dép exetvwv 
Bracdnpotvras Kal” Hype ws Suvarov ddpove- 
orara Stakeyrevous Kal Tob Kards axovew bd’ 
66 mpav Tous dirous abtav airious évras émerdav 
yap 7a ToLavTa KaTnyopaow, ots evoxor Aanedac- 
pdvioe padov Tuyydvovow dvtes, ovK dropodpev 
Tob mept mea pnbevros petlov duaprrua Kar’ 
éxetveov Clie 
Ofov Kat vov, Hv punobdor TOV dydbveov Tay 
Tots ouppdxous evOdde yeyvopéveny, wis éorw ou- 
Tws aguys, Gots ody EvpyceL mpos Toor avr- 
eurrety ove metous Aanedaysdvioe tov “EAAY voy 
dxpirous dmexrdvact TOV map’ mee, é€ oS Tay 
moAw oixodpev, cis ady@va Kal Kpiow Karaotdy- 


TuW; 
67 Towatra 6€ Kai wept Tis clompagews TOV ddpwv 
qv te Aéywow, eopev etmeiv- mond yap émt- 


detLopev ovppopdrepa mpdgavras Tous Huerépous 
7} Aaredarpovious Tais morc tats Tov Popov ev- 
eyKovoais. mpa@Tov perv yap od mpootaybev id? 
MpOY TooT jemoiouy, an’ avroi yvovtes, OTE TEP 
THY Tyepoviay hp aid Kata OaAarrayv édocay: 
68 emer” ody Urrep | Ths awrnpias THs Tperépas 
éfepov, ad dbrép ris SynuoKxpatias Kal THs 





@ That is, the Spartans. > See Paneg. 113, note. 
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are of the opinion that not even the gods are free 
from guilt, were I to strain my conscience and attempt 
to persuade you that our commonwealth has never 
erred in any instance whatsoever. Nevertheless, I 
think I shall do one thing, namely, show that the 
city of the Spartans, in handling situations such as I 
have mentioned, has been much more harsh and 
severe than Athens, and that those who seek to pro- 
mote the reputation of the Spartans by calumniating 
us are short-sighted in the extreme and are them- 
selves to blame for the bad repute which their own 
friends? incur at our hands. For whenever they make 
such charges against us, to which the Lacedaemonians 
are more open than ourselves, we do not find it 
difficult te cite against Sparta a graver offence in each 
case than that which has been charged against Athens. 

For example, in the present instance, if they bring 
up the fact that the law-suits of the allies were tried 
in Athens, is there anyone so slow of wit as not to 
find the ready retort that the Lacedaemonians have 
put to death without trial more of the Hellenes® 
than have ever been brought to trial and judgement 
here since the founding of our city ? 

And if they make any complaint about our collec- 
tion of the tribute, we shall be ready with a like 
rejoinder. For we shall show that our ancestors far 
more than the Lacedaemonians acted for the advan- 
tage of the states which paid them tribute. For, in 
the first place, these states did this, not because we 
had so commanded, but because they themselves 
had so resolved at the very time when they conferred 
upon us the supremacy by sea. In the next place, 
they paid their quotas, not to preserve Athens, but 
to preserve their own democratic polity and their own 


413, 
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eAevbepias THs abrav kal Too py TepuTecetv 
odvyapxias yevowevns THALKoUToLs Kaxots To pe 
yebos, 7pAéKous emi TOV oer ies Kal Tis 
duvacoretas THs Aaxedatpoviny. t 8 ovK ex 
tovtwy édepov e€ dv adrol See aan ad’ 
adv bv mpas elyov" dep cy, ei Kal puxpos Aoytopos 
evi avrois, Sucatis av xdpw cixov npiv. mapa- 
AaBdvres yap Tas moras abray Tas bev Tav- 
TamTaow dvagrarous yeyevnpevas one vay Bap- 
Bépuy, Tas be memropOnuevas, els robro 7™po- 
nyadyopev, WoTE LLKpOV [4épos TO yeyvopevey Hyety 
ddvras pndev eAdzTous éxew Tovs otkouvs IleAo- 
Tovvynatwy Tey obdéva popov drorehovvru. 
Tlepi Tolvuv TOV dvaoraray yeyernrevev oP 
exatépas t&v wéAcwr, 6 pdvots Tes ATV dvet- 
dilovaw, émideiEopev aoAv Sewdrepa TETOLNKOTES 
ods emawobrres dtateAobow. mp pev yap ouv- 
émece Tepi vynovepia Towwbra Kal TyAKatra To 
peéyebos e€apaprety, a qroAAot TOV “EX ove” 
toaaw, eéxeivor dé Tas peylotas modes TeV ev 
TleXomovvijom xal tas mavrayf mpoeyovoas Tav 
dAAwy avaoratovs moncavTes adrot TaKetyvwr 
éxovow, ads afwov Av, ef Kal pndev adrats apd- 
Tepov UTApyev ayalor, THs peyiorns Swpeds Tapa 





* The account here given of the Confederacy of Delos is 
a fair statement. It was in its origin a voluntary association 
of the Ionian Greeks, partly against Sparta, but mainly 
against the Persian Empire, not for protection merely, but 
for the enrichment of its members at the expense of the 
barbarians. Each member contributed its quota to the 
common cause, the more powerful members in ships, the 
weaker in money, ¢ipos. The quotas appear to have been 
fixed by Aristides, although approved by the synod of the 
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freedom and to escape falling into such great mis- 
fortunes, through the setting up of oligarchies, as 
were suffered under the “‘ decarchies’’ and the 
domination of the Lacedaemonians. And, more than 
that, they paid these contributions, not from funds 
which they had treasured up through their own 
efforts, but from resources which they possessed 
through our aid.? In return for these resources, had 
they reflected in the slightest degree, they should 
in all fairness have been grateful to us: for we took 
over their cities in some instances when they had 
been utterly destroyed, in others when they had been 
sacked and plundered by the barbarians, and advanced 
them to such a state of prosperity that although they 
contributed to us a slight proportion of the wealth 
which flowed in upon them, their estates were no 
less prosperous than those of the Peloponnesians 
who paid no tribute whatsoever. 

Furthermore, as to the cities which were laid waste 
under the rule of each of these states—a matter for 
which certain men reproach the Athenians alone— 
we shall show that things much more reprehensible 
were done by those whom these men are never weary 
of extolling. For it happened that we offended 
against islets so small and insignificant that many of 
the Hellenes do not even know of their existence, 
whereas the Lacedaemonians laid waste the greatest 
cities of the Peloponnesus—states which in every way 
were eminent above the others—and now hold for 
themselves the wealth of those states which, even 
supposing that in former times they possessed no 
merit, deserved the greatest possible rewards from 


allies. See Thue. y. 18; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 
23, 24 
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ta&v ‘Edjvev toxetv Sa rv otpateiay THY ent 
. , = A 
Tpotav, ev odds te atras mapécyov mpw- 
Tevovoas Kal tods wHyepdvas dpevas exyovras od 
povoy Tas tovad’tas wv moAdol Kal tov davrwv 
kowwvobow, adda KaKelvas dv obdels av Tovnpos 
nn 5 0. 3 ~ : , ‘ A \e4 
av dvvnbein pweracxetv. Meconvn pev yap Neé- 
aropa mapéoxye Tov dpovysddraroy andvrwy TéV 
Kar’ éxelvoy Tov xpdvov yevonevwr, AaKedaipwr 
dé Mevédaov tov did cwdpoodvyy Kat Suxaoovvnv 
rd 3 tf A a 4 ¢ > 
pdvov abiwbévra Ards yevéobar Kndeornv, 7 8 
a é ta > , 4 » , 2 * 
Apyetwy médts “Ayapéuvova tov od play ovdé 
dto oydvTa peovoy apetds, GAAd mdoas Goas dy 
Ww 3 ~ ‘4 , a f > ? ¢ 
éxo. Tes eizety, kal TavTas od petpins GAd’ bzep- 
Baddrovrws: obdéva yap edphoopev tay ardvrwv 
ovr idwwrépas ampagers peTaxerptodpevov ove 
KadXious ovre petlous otre trois “EAAjow wdert- 
tf 
pwrépas obre mAcidvwr emaivwy dgéias. Kal tov- 
Tos ovTw pev amnpilpnuevois eikdTws dv Ties 
dmornocay, puxp@v S€ mept éxdorov pybévtwy 
dravres av ddnOA pe Aé€yew dpodoyyncear. 
> rd A ~ > ? > ~ é nn 
Od Svvapar S€ Karideiv, GAN’ drop motots av 
~ 3 ~ Ww 
Aoyos peTa TabTa xpynadpevos dpbas etny BeBov- 
~ A 
Aevpevos. aloxyvvopar pev yap, et TooabTa Tepi 
lol ~ i \ 
ths “Ayapéuvovos dperis mpoeipnkws pndevos 
~ A > S 
pvncbjcopa Tov bm éxelvou mempaypévwv, adda 
Sdéfw roils dxovovow dpovos elvar tots dAalovevo- 
¢ ~ a A 
pévois Kal A€yovow 6 Te av TUXwWoW: Opa Sé Tas 
mpaters Tas e€w Acyopévas Ta&v brobecewv ovK 
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the Hellenes because of the expedition against Troy 
in which they took the foremost place and furnished 
as its leaders men possessed not only of the virtues in 
which many of the common run of mankind have a 
part, but also of those in which no ignoble man may 
share. For Messene furnished Nestor, the wisest of 
all who lived in those times ; Lacedaemon, Menelaus, 
who because of his moderation and his justice was the 
one man to be deemed worthy to become the son-in- 
law of Zeus;* and Argos, Agamemnon, who was 
possessed, not of one or two of the virtues merely, but 
of all which anyone can name—and these, not in 
moderate, but in surpassing degree. For we shall 
find that no one in all the world has ever undertaken 
deeds more distinctive, more noble, more important, 
more advantageous to the Hellenes, or deserving of 
higher praise. These are facts which, when thus 
barely enumerated, some may not unreasonably 
question, but when they have been supported in 
each instance by a few words, all men will acknow- 
ledge that I speak the truth. 

However, I am not able to see clearly, but am in 
doubt, with what words I may proceed without making 
an error of judgement. For, on the one hand, I am 
ashamed, after having said so much about the virtue 
of Agamemnon, to make no mention of the things 
which he accomplished and so to seem to my hearers 
no different from men who make empty boasts and 
say whatever comes into their heads. But I observe, 
on the other hand, that the discussion of things which 


* Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was the daughter of Zeus. 
See Homer, Odyssey iv. 569 and Isocrates, [Helen 16. 
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be 
evawoupevas adAdd Tapaxwdeis elvae Sdoxovoas, 
‘A A ‘ n~ 
Kat wodAovs pév dvtas Tods KaK@s xpwpeévous 
sadrats, moAd S€ mAciovs tods emitys@vras. 61d 


[248] Séd0rxa pur} Kal aept eué cupBH Te Towotrov. od 


~ 


» 


unv GAN aipotua. Bonfjoa 7H radrov euot Te 
Kai moAdois memovOdtt, Kal SinpaprnKdT. THs 
ddéns Hs mpoopce Tvxelv abtdv, Kal peyloTwy 
pev ayalay aitig yeyernuévm mepl éxeivov Tov 
xpdvov, Arrov 8 enawovpévm tav ovdev avo 
Adyou StaTvempaypevwy. 

6 Ti yap exelvos evédurev, 6s TyAKavTHY pev 
gaye TYyLy, Hs ei mdvres ouveABovres pelo 
Cyroiev, ovdémor av edpety duvnfetev; judvos yap 
dndons Ths ‘EMddos 18 sO yevécOar oTparny0s. 
omdrepov dé, et” Und Tavtwy aipeBels ett” adros 
KTnodpevos, odK exw Ad€yew. omotépws 8 odv 
oupPeBynKev, oddcuiay tmepBodny AdAouTe TAS Epi 

7 abrov dd&n5 ois dAdws Tes TyinGeiow. Tauryy 
d¢ AaBaov ri Stvapw ote eorw Hv viva TeV 
“EMypidav mohewv edimnoev, GAN otrws Av 
moppw Tob mepi twas efapaprely, wore Tmapa- 
AaBa tots “EAAnvas év modduw Kal tapaxais 
Kat moAAots KaKots ovTas TovTwV spe adrods 
amjadager, eis Opdvovav dé KaTAOTHGGS Ta pev 
TEpiTTa TOY épywv Kat TEpaTwoy Kat pdev 
dgerobvra tods dAAous trepelde, atpardmedov dé 

gavatiaas emt tods BapBapous Hyayev. TovTov 





* Digressions such as the praise of Theseus in Helen and 
of Timotheus in Antidosis are effective elements of variety. 
The praise of Agamemnon here seems awkwardly dragged 
in. It is commonly thought that Agamemnon is a masque 
for Philip of Macedon. (See, for example, Blass, Die 
attische Beredsamkeit ii, pp. 331, 334.) The simplest explana- 
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lie outside the scope of the subject ¢ is not approved 
but is thought rather to be confusing, and that while 
many misuse these digressions there are many more 
who condemnthem. ‘Therefore I fear that I too may 
subject myself to some such criticism. Nevertheless, 
I elect to lend support to the man who has experi- 
enced the same misadventure as myself and many 
others and failed of the reputation he deserved, and 
who has been the author of the greatest services to 
the world of his time, albeit he is less praised than 
those who have done nothing worthy of mention. 
For what element of glory did he lack who won a 
position of such exalted honour that, were all the 
world to unite on the search for a greater, no greater 
could be found? For he is the only man who was 
ever deemed worthy to be the leader of the armies of 
all Hellas. Whether he was elected by all or obtained 
this honour by himself, I am not able to say. But 
however this came about, he left no room for the rest 
of mankind who have in any wise won distinction 
since his time to surpass the glory which attaches to 
his name. And when he obtained this power, he 
harmed no city of Hellas; nay, so far was he from 
injuring any one of them that, although he took 
command of the Hellenes when they were in a state 
of mutual warfare and confusion and great mis- 
fortune, he delivered them from this condition, and, 
having established concord among them, indifferent 
to all exploits which are extravagant and spectacular 
and of no benefit to others, he collected the Hellenes 
into an army and led them forth against the bar- 
tion, however, is hinted at in § 76. Agamemnon stood out 


in his mind as the first leader of all Hellas against the East 


—the first champion of the cause to which Isocrates dedicated 
his life. 
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8€ KdAAvov orparyynua Kat Tots "EAAyow oper 
pcbTepov oddets pavncerar mpagas ovre Tov Kar’ 
éxeivov Tov xpovov eddoxinnodvray ovTe TaV 
borepov emvyevonevwv. & Kelvos mpdgas Kat Tots 
4 £ tZ ‘a 4 9 é ¢ 
dAAots vrodetEas ody ovTwWs EvdoKinoEY, ws 
TpoonKev adrov, ta Tovs peddov dyana@vras Tas 
Oavparormolas ta&v edepyecidv Kal Tas yevdo- 
Aoyias THs dAnPeias, aAAd Tovodtos yevdpevos 
? ~ 
edatrw dd€av eye THv odé pysnoacbar ToA- 
pyodvrwy avrov. 

ry. x if > ? *. f yw 9 f 3 

79 Ov podvoy 8 emi tovros av tis erawéeocey ad- 
/ > A ‘ ? > e ‘ ‘ > ‘ ta wv 
Tov, dAAd Kai ef’ ols wept Tov adrov xpdvoy émpa- 
fev. eis Todto yap peyadofpoovyns AAGev, wor” 
ovK améypyoey att AaBely orpariuitas Tév 
> ~ ¢ ta 3 € - > Fa ~ a 
isiwrav dmocous €€ Exdorys €BovAyby Tis méAcws, 
GAAG Tods Baatrels tods mowobvTas ev Tals abTdy 
O Tt BovAnbeiev Kal tots dAdots MpooTarrovras, 

a A 

tovtous éeneioey Bf adT@ yevéobar, Kal ovvaKko- 
Aovbety ep? ovs av Hyirac, KGL TOLEtY TO TpooTaTTo-~ 
prevov, Kai BaotAckdov Biov adévras oTpatwwrikds 

80 CH, ére &€ Kwdvuvevew Kal mohepety ob” dep THs 

[249] operépas adray matpisos Kat Baorrcas, aNd. 

Aoyep bev brép ‘Edévns Tis Meveddov yuvauxds, 
épyy & u7ép rob T) Ty “EAAdSa adoxew bT70 
TOV BapBépwv pajre rovabra eye ola mporepov 
adr auvérece mept tHv IIdAom0s pév dadons 
TeAomovyjoov KaTaAnyuy, Aavaod bé THS TOAEWS 


ths ’Apyeiwv, Kdduou 8€ OnBadv- dv tis dAdos 





@ Cf. Helen 51. 
> According to legend, Pelops, the Phrygian, settled in 
the Peloponnesus and gave his name to that territory ; 
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barians. And no one will be found, among those who 
rose to fame in his time or in later generations, to 
have accomplished an expedition more honourable 
than this or more advantageous to the Hellenes. But 
although he achieved all this and set this example to 
the rest of the world, he did not receive the fame 
which was his due, because of those who delight more 
in stage-play than in services and in fiction than in 
truth ; nay, albeit he proved himself so great. he has 
a reputation which is less than that of men who have 
not ventured even to imitate his example. 

But not for these things alone might one extol him, 
but also for the things he did at the same time. For 
he conceived of his mission in terms so lofty that he 
was not satisfied with making up his army from all the 
men in private station whom he desired to have from 
each of the cities of Hellas, but even persuaded men of 
the rank of kings, who were accustomed to do in their 
own states whatsoever they pleased and to give orders 
to the world at large, to place themselves under his 
command, to follow him against whomsoever he 
might lead them, to obey his orders, to abandon their 
royal manner of living and to share the life of soldiers 
in the field, and, furthermore, to imperil themselves 
and wage war, not for their own countries and 
kingdoms, but ostensibly for Helen, wife of Menelaus, 
though i in reality for Hellas, that she might not again 
suffer such an outrage at the hands of the barbarians 
nor such as befel her before that time in the seizure 
of the entire Peloponnesus by Pelops or of Argos by 
Danaus or of Thebes by Cadmus.? For whet | other 


Cadmus, the Phoenician, founded Thebes; Danaus, the 
Egyptian, became king of Argos—types of foreign i invasion 
and conquest. 
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davycerat mpovonfels, 7) tis éumodav Karacras 
Tob pnder Ere yeveobar Tovodrov, wAv THs eKeivov 
dvcews Kal Suvdpews ; 

To roivuy exdpevov, 6 Trav pev mpoeipnpevww 
édatrov éort, THY 5é ToAAdKis eyKeKwplacpévw 
petlov Kat Adyou paAdrov a£cov: orpatomedov yap 
auvedndvOds && avacdv tav moAcwv, TocotTov TO 
mAHVos Saov eixds, 6 woAAOds elyev ev adT@ Tods 
pev amo Bedv tods 8 &€ abta@v tov Oedv ye- 
yovoras, odK dpolws SiaKeyévous tols oAAois 
ovo taov dpovobvras Tois GAXots, GAN’ opyiis Kal 
Dupo ral pldvov Kat gidorysias porous, aan’ 
Gpws TO ToLobrov érn Séxa Karéaxev od puabo- 
dopais peydAas ob5€ xpynydrwr Samdvats, ats 
viv dmavres Suvacrevovow, ara TO Kal TH 
dpovnce: Stadépew Kal dvvacbar Tpodnyy eK TOV 
monepicoy rots orparusrats mropilew, Kal pddvora 
TO doKetv éKetvov dpewov dep THs TOV aAAwv 
Povdevea#at aowrnpias 7 Ttods dAAovs mepl oddiv 
auTav. 

To toivyy téAos, 6 maot tovros érébyKer, 
oddevos FrTov TpoonKer Javpdlew: od yap dmpemeés 
odd avagioy TOV Tpoeipnprevenv pavicerat mownod- 
HEvos z dAAd Aoyep pev mpos joiav TroAw mone - 
pijoas, épyw 5° ot povor mos dmavras Tovs Tay 
*Agiav Karotxoivras aAAd Kal mpos dda yevy 
TOAAG TAY BapBapwv KWwovvevwv odK aaretmev 
ovd anAAGe, mpi tiv Te woAW Tob ToAUHcavTOS 





@ Cf. Helen 52. 
> Mercenary armies were now commonly relied upon even 
in Athens. See Peace 44 ff. 
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man in the world will be found to have had fore- 
thought in these matters or to have taken measures 
to prevent any such misfortune in the future except 
one of Agamemnon’s character and power ? 

There is, moreover, connected with the above 
achievement one which, though less significant than 
those which I have mentioned, is more important and 
more deserving of mention than those which have 
been extolled again and again. For he commanded 
an army which had come together from all the cities 
of Hellas, a host whose size may be imagined since it 
contained many of the descendants of the gods and of 
the direct sons of the gods #—men who were not of the 
same temper as the majority of mankind nor on the 
same plane of thinking, but full of pride and passion 
and envy and ambition—, and yet he held that army 
together for ten years, not by great bribes nor by 
outlays of money, by which means all rulers nowadays 
maintain their power,’ but by the supremacy of his 
genius, by his ability to provide from the enemy sub- 
sistence for his soldiers, and most of all by his reputa- 
tion of being better advised in the interest of others 
than others in their own interest. 

But the final achievement by which he crowned all 
these is no less worthy of admiration. For he will be 
found to have done nothing unseemly or unworthy of 
these exploits which I have already described ; on 
the contrary, although he waged war, ostensibly 
against a single city, but in reality not only against all 
the peoples who dwelt in Asia but also against many 
other races of the barbarians, he did not give up 
fighting nor depart for home before reducing to 


slavery the city of him who had offended against 
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eEapaprely eEnvipamodicato Kal tovs BapBapous 
émmavgev UBpilovras. 

Otk dyvod dé 7} Anos Tov _ epee mept 
Tijs “Ayapepvovos dperis, 088° ore rotTwy Kal? 
év pev EKaoTov el TLWES OKOTTOLVTO Tt av amrodokid- 
casey, ovdels av ovder abray dere Todunoeter, 
epetiis Se dvayryvwoKopeveny dmavres av ém~ 
Tysmoatey as TOAD mAcioow etpnuevois rob déovros. 
eyo 8 el pev €Aabov emautov TAcovalw, Hoxv- 
v6 nv av, ei ypadew emixerpav mept wv pndets 
dv dAdos eroAuncev, ottws dvatobytws diexeiny: 
viv & dkpiBeorepov WOew Trav ememdAjrrev jor 
Ttohunadvrev, dre ToAAol TovToLs emuryuoovaw 
adAa yap yynodpny obx odtws éveoBat dewor, 7} iy 
emt Tob Lépous TouTou b6€w teal Tav Kaipav 
apereiv, ws Yv wept avdpds TarovTou diadeyopevos 
Taparinw Tt Tov exeivw Te TpoodvTwy ayabdr 
Kapol mpoonkovTwy etvetv. @unv S€ Kal mapa 
Tots Xapteordrous Tay dxpoarév evdoxyuroew, 
iy paiva mept dperiis pev Tous Adyous movod- 
peevos, érrws be Tabrns akins épa paMov omrov- 
Salo Hh mepl TH 706 Adyou ouppeTpiav, Kal 
Taira, aadas cidws vy pev mept Tov Adyov a- 
Koiplay adokorepov eye Towjoovoay, THY dé mepl 
Tas mpaters edBovdiay adrods Tods éatvoupevous 
dpednoovcay GAN Gpws éyw 7d Avawteres edoas 
To Sixarov efAduynv. ov povov om dy edpeOeinv 
emi tots viv Acyopevous Taurny exw THY dudvowav, 
av’ Spots emt mdvrov, evel kal Ta&V mem) - 
ciakdtwr pow paveinv av waddov xaipwr tots emi 





@ Paris, who carried off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
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Hellas * and putting an end to the insolence of the 
barbarians. 

I am well aware of the space which I have given 
to the praises of Agamemnon’s virtue; I am well 
aware also that if any of you should go over these 
one by one, many as they are, to see what might be 
rejected, no one would venture to subtract a single 
word, and yet J] know that when they are read one 
after the other, all will criticize me for having said 
much more than I should. For my part, if I in- 
advertently prolonged this topic I should be ashamed 
of being so lacking in perception when discoursing 
on a subject which no one has even ventured to 
discuss. But in fact I knew much better than those 
who will dare to take me to task that many will 
criticize this excess. I considered, however, that it 
would be less objectionable to be thought by some to 
disregard due measure in this part of my discourse 
than to leave out, in speaking of such a man, any of 
the merits which belong to him and which it behoves 
me to mention. I thought also that I should be 
applauded by the most cultivated of my hearers if I 
could show that I was more concerned when discours- 
ing on the subject of virtue about doing justice to the 
theme than about the symmetry of my speech—and 
that too, knowing well that the lack of due proportion 
in my speech would detract from my own reputation, 
while just appreciation of their deeds would enhance 
the fame of those whose praises I sing. Nevertheless 
I bade farewell to expediency and chose justice 
instead. And you will find that I am of this mind 
not only in what I am now saying but likewise upon 
all occasions, since it will be seen that I take more 
pleasure in those of my disciples who are distinguished 
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TO Big Kat tats mpdgeow eddoKipovow 7 tois 
mrept Tovs _Aeyous dewois elvan Soxotow. Katou 
Tov pey eb pydevrev, ei wat pendev ovpBahoipuny, 
dmravres av cpio TI airiay dvabeiev, TeV 
6pba@s mparropévwy «i Kai mavres cidetév pe 
avpPovdov yeyernpevov, ovbdels Gattis odk av abrov 
TOV jeraxerpiloprevov ras mpagets érrawéaevev. 
“AMG yap ovk old’ d7r0L Toyxdve pepopevos: 
aet yap oldpevos dety mpoorievat TO TOV 7po- 
eupnyeveny éxdpevov, mavramace méppw yéeyova THs 
drobécews. Aourov ody oti oddev GAO, TAH 
airnodpevov TO YIP ovyyvespny drép THs AjOns 
Kal THs paxpodoytas, Tay <Oiopevev mapayt- 
yveabat Tots TyALKOUTOLS, emaveABety cis TOV TdT0V 
exeivoy e& obmep eloémecov eis Ty mepiTToAOyiav 
ravTnv. oluar 8 dn Kabopav dOev éemrariOnv- 
rots yap dvedilovow Hudv 7H dA Tas MndAlwv 
Kal Tas Trav Tovovroy moAtxvicov ovppopas avT- 
édeyov, ody ws ovx Twaprnuevey rourwn, arr’ 
emodekviwy Tovs dyamoyrévous én abrév Trond 
mA€tous Toners Kaul petlous mpe@v dvacrdérous 
TeTrounKoTas, ev ols Kal rept Tis dperis THs 
"Ayapéeuvovos Kat MevedAdov kai Néoropos 5e- 
eAcxbyy, iped8os pev ovdev Ady wv, mrAciw 8 tows 
Tov peTptev. totro & ésolovy SrrohaBav ovdevas 
édarrov dudprni.a. TobTO Sdgew elvaw Tov ToA- 
pnodvrey dvactdrous Touoat Tas méAets Tas 
yerrnodcas Kai Opedcas Tovovrovs dvdpas, mept 
dv kat viv éxou tus dv moAXois Kal Kadots xpy- 





2 These last two paragraphs show striking use of anti- 
thesis and parisosis—devices of rhetoric which at the begin- 
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for the character of their lives and deeds than in 
those who are reputed to be able speakers. And 
yet when they speak well, all men will assign the 
credit to me, even though I contribute nothing to 
what they say, whereas when they act right no man 
will fail to commend the doer of the deed even though 
all the world may know that it was I who advised 
him what to do.* 

But I do not know whither I am drifting.? For, 
because I think all the time that I must add the 
point which logically follows what I have said before, 
I have wandered entirely from my subject. There 
is, therefore, nothing left for me to do but to crave 
indulgence to old age for my forgetfulness and pro- 
lixity—faults which are wont to be found in men of 
my years—and go back to the place from which I 
fell into this garrulous strain. For I think that I 
now see the point from which I strayed. I was 
speaking in reply to those who reproach us with the 
misfortunes of the Melians and of villages with like 
populations, not meaning that we had done no wrong 
in these instances, but trying to show that those who 
are the idols of these speakers have laid waste more 
and greater cities than the Athenians have done, in 
which connexion I discussed the virtues of Agamem- 
non and Menelaus and Nestor, saying nothing that 
was not true, though passing, mayhap, the bounds 
of moderation. But I did this, supposing that it 
would be apparent that there could be no greater 
crime than that of those who dared lay waste the 
cities which bred and reared such great men, about 
whom even now one might say many noble things. 


ning of this discourse he pretends to have outgrown. See 
2 and note. » For this rhetorical doubt ef. Antid. 310. 
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cacbae Adyous. GAAd yap tows dvdrjrov €oTt mept 
pay mpage dvarpiBew, worep dzroptas ovons 
vi dv éyou tus elmely wept rijs pornos Kat 
xarendrnT0s THs Aakedayrovier, GAN’ od odds 
apbovias brapyovons. 

Otis ove e&tjpxece wept tas TdAELs TadTas Kal 
Tous dvpas TOUS Tovovrous e€apaprety, dana Kat 
Tept Tovs ex Tov abrav opunbevras Kal Kouny 
THY oTpareiav Toujaaptevous Kal Tay avTar KU 
duvey peTaaxevras, Aéywo dé wept "Apyeiwr Kal 
Meconviav. Kal yap TovTous ereDdpnoay Tats 
abrais supdopats mepiBadrety alomep éxeivous: 
Kat Meconvious pev ToAopKobyres ov aporepov 
eravoar7o, mply eeBadov € ex THs xepas, ’Apyetous 
oe dmep Trav abta@v tovtwr ere Kat viv mohepobow. 
a Totvuy mept lAaravds émpagay, a aromos av hm, 
ec Tabr’ elpyxws éxelvwr pH pynabeiny: ay év 
TH xwpa oTparomedevadpevor pe? adv Kal Trav 
cMAcwy ouppedyeov, Kat Taparatdevoe Tots Tone - 
plows, Kat Ovodpevoe tots Beots tots tm’ éexeivwy 
ipupevors, ov peovov Wevdepdoapev ray EMivev 
Tous pel? Audv dvras add Kal Tovs avayKa- 
abévras yeveobar per’ excivwy, kat Tatr empdfapev 
HAaracéas AdBovres pdvovs Bowwradv ovvaywr- 
atdas: ods o8 moAdv ypdovov Svadurdvres Aakedat- 





@ In the Trojan War. 

» The distinetion—not altogether clear—is between the 
older and the later inhabitants. 

© For the conquest of Messene see Archid. 26 ff. The 
Spartans and Argives were almost always at war. See 
Phil. 51, 

4 The battle of Plataca was the final, decisive battle of 
the Persian Wars. ¢ See Thuc. ii. 71, 72. 
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But it is perhaps foolish to linger upon a single point, 
as if there were any lack, as if there were not, on the 
contrary, a superabundance of things to say about 
the cruelty and the harshness of the Lacedaemonians. 

For the Lacedaemonians were not satisfied with 
wronging these cities and men of this character, but 
treated in the same way those who had set out with 
them from the same country, joined with them in 
the same expedition, and shared with them the 
same perils*—I mean the Argives and the Mes- 
senians. For they determined to plunge these also 
into the very same misfortunes which had been 
visited upon their former victims.? They did not 
cease laying siege to the Messenians until they had 
driven them from their territory, and with the same 
object they are even now making war upon the 
Argives.° Furthermore, it would be strange if, 
having spoken of these wrongs, I failed to mention 
their treatment of the Plataeans. It was on the soil 
of Plataea that the Lacedaemonians had encamped 
with us and with the other allies, drawn up for battle 
against our enemies ;¢ there they had offered sacrifices 
to the deities worshipped by the Plataeans ;¢ and 
’ there we had won freedom, not only for the Hellenes 
who fought with us, but also for those who were 
compelled to be on the side of the Persians,f and we 
accomplished this with the help of the Plataeans, 
who alone of the Boeotians fought with us in that 
war.’ And yet, after no great interval of time, the 

’ The Greek cities on the Asiatic sea-board, which had 
been subject to Persia. 

9 The Thebans had ‘* Medized.””. The Plataeans in this 
battle acquitted themselves well; according to Plutarch 


(Aristides 20), they were awarded ‘the meed of valour. Cf. 
Plataicus 57 ff., Vol. UI., L.C.L. 
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pdvLot, xapeldpevor OnBaiors, exmroAopKyjcarres 
dmavras anékrewav mdyv tdv dmodpavar Suvy- 
bévrwr. 

epi ods 4 mohis Tay ovdev dpola _yeyovey 
exeivots? of pev yap mept TE TOvS evepyéras Tis 
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karw@Kioav, TAaracéwy b€ rods mepuyevopévous 
moAiras eToLnaavTo Kaul tev bmrapxdvrev abrots 
dmdyrey peredocay. wor el pndev etyopev do 
epi Tot Todow cirelv, ex Toure pgsioy elva 
Katapabety tov tpdmov éxatépas atTdv, Kal 
motépa mAelouvs modes Kat peilovs dvacrdrous 
meTroinkey. 

Alobdvopa de mos jot oupBaivov évavriov 
Tots oNiyow mporepov etpnpevors: TOTE pep yep ets 
dyvoay Kal m\dvov Kai Ajeny évérreoor, viv 3° 
oida capds epavTov odK eupevovra, Th TmpadTnre 
Th mrept Tov Adyov, 7 wy cixov 67° mpxopay ypagew 
auror, ddAa Aéyew 7° emtyetpodvra sept av obK 
@pnv pet, Opacdrepov Te Siaetpevor Q Kar’ 
epauTov, dxpari TE yeyvopevor eviwy dv A€éyw 
dua TO mARO0s Tov eimetv émuppedvTwr. 

’Ezres87} mep oop émeAHAvbE pow 70 Tappnowd- 
Ceobar, kal Adduca TO oropa, Kat Touadrny Thy 
Und0eow eromjoayny wore pte KaAdcy elvat pot 





2 Cf. Plataicus 62 

» This was done by King Archidamus, who in the course 
of the Peloponnesian War besieged and took Plataea, 427 B.c. 
The walls of the town were razed, the women and children 
sold into slavery, the defenders slain, excepting some two 
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Lacedaemonians, to gratify Thebes,t reduced the 
Platacans by siege and put them all to the sword 
with the exception of those who had been able to 
escape through their lines.® 

Little did Athens resemble Sparta in the treatment 
of these peoples ; for, while the Lacedaemonians did 
not scruple to commit such wrongs both against the 
benefactors of Hellas and against their own kinsmen,° 
our ancestors, on the other hand, gave the surviving 
Messenians a home in Naupactus 4 and adopted the 
Plataeans who had escaped with their lives as 
Athenian citizens and shared with them all the 
privileges which they themselves enjoyed.¢ So that 
if we had nothing else to say about these two cities, 
it is easy to judge from these instances what was the 
character of each and which of the two laid waste 
more and greater cities. 

I perceive that my feelings are changing to the 
opposite of those which I described a little while ago. 
For then I fell into a state of doubt and perplexity 
and forgetfulness, but now I realize clearly that I am 
not keeping the mildness of speech which I had when 
I began to write my discourse ; on the contrary, I am 
venturing to discuss matters about which I did not 
think that I should speak, I am more aggressive in 
temper than is my wont, and I am losing control over 
some of the things which I utter because of the multi- 
tude of things which rush into my mind to say. 

Since, however, the impulse has come to me to 
speak frankly and I have removed the curb from my 
tongue, and since I took a subject which is of such a 
hundred who escaped and found refuge in Athens. See 
Thue. iii. 57 ff. ¢ Fellow-Dorians. 


@ On the Corinthian gulf. For this event see Thue. i. 103. 
* See Paneg. 109, note. 
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pare Suvarov wapadurelv Tas TowavTas mpaées, &€ 
dv otovr’ €OTiy emderkvivat méovos agiay TH 
TOAw Hud yeyevnpevyy mepi Tavs "EMyvas Tis 
Aakedayovia, ov KaraoumyT éov ovbe mepl Tov 
dAkwy Kakav Tov otmw ev cipnucvwy ev be Tots 
“EAAjou yeyernyevwrv, GAN ember Téov ToUs pev 
aLeTEpous opyrabets adr ay ivevernpevous, Aake- 
dayrovious d€ Tad pev mpwrovs Ta Sé jedvous 
éfapaptovras. 

97 [lAetoroe prev ody Karnyopotow dudoiv totv 7o0- 
A€ow, ott Tpoorovovpevar Kuwwoduvedoat pos Tods 
BapBapous uneép Tay "EMijveav obK clacay Tas 
modeus avrovopous elvat Kat Stoucjoat Ta opérep’ 
avtav omws ExdoTn avveédepev, GAN’ Bomep aixpa- 
Adsrous etAnputat SveAdprevar katedovAdoavTo mdoas 
avrdas, Kal wapamAjovy émoinoay Tots Tapa pev 
tov ddAwy tovs olkéras eis éAevdepiay ddarpoupe- 
vous, ofiot 8 avrots SovAcvew avayKalovow. 

98 Tod dé Adyeo@ar tabra Kal todd mrciw Kal 

[253] TuKxpoTepa ToUTwY oUX meets aitioe yeyovapev, GAN’ 
ot vov yey év tots Acyopeevous qty dvrireTayevor, 
Tov om doy xpdvov ev Tois MparropLevois dmacw. 
TOUS jLeVv yap pet epous mpoyovous ovdels ay ém- 
detevev év trols eméxewa xpdvors Tots _ dvapepin - 
Tous ovdepds ToAews odre peilovos ott” eAdrrovos 
dipxew emixetpyjoavras” Aakedauovious 5€ mavres 
ioacw, ad ob mep eis IleAomdévyyoov ciofAGov, 
otdey aGdAo mpdtrovras ode BovAcvoévous mArjv 
émws pddiora pev amdvrwy apfovow, e Sé wy, 
ledovovvysiny. 





a Of, 101. 
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character that it is neither honourable nor possible 
to leave out the kind of facts from which it can be 
proved that our city has been of greater service to 
the Hellenes than Lacedaemon, I must not be silent 
either about the other wrongs which have not yet 
been told, albeit they have been done among the 
Hellenes, but must show that our ancestors have been 
slow pupils? in wrong-doing, whereas the Lacedae- 
monians have in some respects been the first to point 
the way and in others have been the sole offenders. 

Now most people upbraid both cities because, while 
pretending that they risked the perils of war against 
the barbarians for the sake of the Hellenes, they did 
not in fact allow the various states to be independent 
and manage their own affairs in whatever way was 
expedient for each of them, but, on the contrary, 
divided them up, as if they had taken them captive 
in war, and reduced them all to slavery, acting no 
differently than those who rob others of their slaves, 
on the pretext of liberating them. only to compel 
them to slave for their new masters. 

But it is not the fault of the Athenians that these 
complaints are made and many others more bitter 
than these, but rather of those who now in what is 
being said, as in times past in all that has been done, 
have been in the opposite camp from us. For no 
man can show that our ancestors during the countless 
years of our early history ever attempted to impose 
our rule over any city great or small, whereas all 
men know that the Lacedaemonians, from the time 
when they entered the Peloponnesus, have had no 
other object in their deeds or in their designs than 
to impose their rule if possible over all men but, 
failing that, over the peoples of the Peloponnesus. 
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°AAAG py Kal Tas Ordos Kal Tas ofayas Kal 
Tas TOV ToNTEL@y preraBords, ds dppotépors Tives 
Hptv éemipépovow, exetvor pev av davetev amacas | 
Tas méAes wAY GAtywr peoTds TeTOLNKOTES THY 
TOLOUTWY ouppopav Kal voonparay, Thy So myer e~ 
pav a7oAw oddeis d av 00d’ elzety ToAurjoee 7 po Tijs 
druxias THs év ‘EMnorovrw yevoprevns ws TOLOU~ 
Tov ev Tots cuppdyots vt Svampagapevny. aan’ 
erred) Aakedayzdviot KUpuoe KaTaaTavres Tov 
“EAAjvey addw e€énimtoy éx Tay mpaypdtwv, ev 
TovTols Tols Katpois otacialova@y Tav ddAwy 
moAcwy bu" H Tpeis TOV oTparnyav TOv Tuereper, 
ob yap azoKkpvifopat adn bes, efi}aprov amept 
twas adta@y éeAmilovres, Hv pyejowvrar Tas Lmap- 
TLATOV mpages, paMov avras Surjcecbar KaTa- 
oxelv. worTe Sucatens av exelvous peev dmavres 
eyKadécerav ws dpxnyots yeyernpevous kat bi5a- 
oxdAots TOV ToLwovTwr Epywr, tots 8° Twerepors, 
wonep Tav pabntav tois b7o THY bmioxvovpevwy 
efnmarnevois Kat SenpapryKdar Tav eAridwy, 

? 
elkKOTWS dy ovyyvaxnv exouev. 

To Totvuv tehevratov, 6 pdvou kat Kal” adtods 
expagay, zis ovK otdev 6 ort Kowts ply ris exOpas 
drapxovons | Tijs mpos Tous BapBapous Kal Tovs 
Baovhéas adr av, qyeis pev ev moAépous aoAdois 
yryvopevot Kat peyddats oupdopats éviore mept- 


@ See Paneg. 114. 
>» At Aegospotami, 405 B.c. See Paneg. 119. 
© See, however, Isocrates’ bitter attack upon the Athenian 
militaristic policy in the Peace, especially 44. Among the 
Athenian generals, he is here thinking mainly of Chares 
(the enemy and opposite of his friend and pupil, Timotheus. 
See .intid. 129 and note), who seems to have uniformly 
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And as to the stirring up of faction and slaughter 
and revolution in these cities, which certain critics 
impute both to Athens and to Sparta, you will find 
that the Lacedaemonians have filled all the states, 
excepting a very few, with these misfortunes and 
afflictions,* whereas no one would dare even to aliege 
that our city, before the disaster which befel her in 
the Hellespont,® ever perpetrated such a thing among 
her allies. But when the Lacedaemonians, after 
having been in the position of dictators over the 
Hellenes, were being driven from control of affairs 
—at that juncture, when the other cities were rent 
by faction, two or three of our generals (I will 
not hide the truth from you) mistreated some of 
them, thinking that if they should imitate the deeds 
of Spartans they would be better able to control 
them.¢ Therefore all may justly charge the Lace- 
daemonians with having been the instigators and 
teachers of such deeds, but may with good reason 
make allowance for us, as for pupils who have been 
deceived by the false promises of their tutors and 
disappointed in their expectations. 

I come now finally to those offences which they 
alone and by themselves committed. Who does not 
know that the Spartans, notwithstanding that they 
and we harbour in common a feeling of hatred towards 
the barbarians and their kings, and notwithstanding 
that the Athenians, although beset by many wars and 
involved at times in great disasters, their territory 
preferred force to persuasion or conciliation in the treatment 
of the Athenian allies. See Introduction to Peace. 

4 That is, conduct of the Spartans which has no parallel 
in Athenian history. Compare, for the contrast here drawn 
between Sparta and Athens in their feeling for the barbarians, 
Paneg. 156-159, 120, 121. 
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mintovres Kal THS ywpas judy Sapa mopbovpevns 
Kal Tevomevns obdemiiaoT eBrépapev mpos Ty 
rs 
exeivar didiay Kai ovppayiavy, adr Umép av 
~ “¢“—T > 
tots “EdAnow ereBodAevoay pucotvres adtods d1- 
eveAéaapev .GAdAov 7 TOds ev TH TapdVTL KAaKas Hus 
movobvras: Aakedatudviot 8 ote maayorTEes KaKOV 
> A 4 / EA ng 3 a? 
ovdev ore péAdrovres obre Sedidtes eis oir 
> EA > a a ) 3 ra 4 cal uv 
dmhyorias 7AGov, wor’ obk efrjprecev avrois éxew 
THY KaTd yay apynv, avd Kat Thy Kara Odharrav 
Suvapuv obrws emeOpnoav AaBeiv, wore Kara rods 
avtovs yxpdvous Tovs TE oupyedxous Tovs Hyeetepous 
dpioracay, eAevbepascew adrous dmeoxvoupevor, 
kat Baowe? mepi didias dteAdyovro Kal cuppaxias, 
mapadwoew att@ dacKovres dmavtas Tovs ént 
THS *Aotas Katotxobvras, miorets Sé Sdvtes rovTats 
dupotépois kal KaTamoAcunoarres Huds, ods pev 
eAevbepdicew dpooay, KaredovdcsoavTo paAAov 7 
Tous Etwras, Baovhet be€ Touadray xdpu dmédocav 
or émeoav Tov ddeApov adtob Kipov dura 
vewtepov audioByrety ths Baowdcias, Kal orpatd- 
~ A 
medov att ovvayaydvTes kal otpatnyov Kré- 
apyov émoTicavres avereuibay én” exetvov: atvy7}- 
carres 8° ev tovrots Kal yrwobertes dy éreOdour, 
Kal puondévres tad mdvrwr, eis mddAcov Kal 
> ‘ ‘ 
Tapaxyas TocavTas KaTéoTnoay doas Eikds Tovs 
aT v v Ca al v ‘ ie. 3 
kal mept tovs EdAnvas Kai tods BapBdpovs é&- 
NwaprnKoras. 
Tlept dv obk ofS’ 6 tu Set mrelw A€yovra ba- 





@ In the Peloponnesian War. 
> The Treaty of Miletus, 412 8.c. See Thue. viii. 18. 
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being often ravaged and cut off by the enemy,? 
never once turned their eyes towards friendship and 
alliance with the barbarians, but continued stead- 
fastly to cherish a stronger hatred against them 
because of what they plotted against the Hellenes 
than we feel towards those who now seek to injure 
Athens—who does not know, I say, that the Spartans, 
although untroubled by any evil or even by any 
prospect or fear of evil, advanced to such a pitch of 
greed that they were not satisficd to hold the 
supremacy by land, but were so greedy to obtain also 
the empire of the sea that at one and the same time 
they were inciting our allies to revolt, undertaking to 
liberate them from our power, and were negotiating 
with the Persian king a treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance,’ promising to give over to him all the Hellenes 
who dwelt on the Asiatic coast > And vet, after they 
had given these pledges both to our allies and to the 
King and had conquered us in war, they reduced 
those whom they had sworn to set free to a state of 
slavery worse than that of the Helots,¢ and they re- 
turned the favour of the King in such wise that they 
persuaded Cyrus, his younger brother, to dispute the 
throne with him, and collected an army to support 
Cyrus, placing Clearchus at its head, and dispatched 
it against the King. But having failed in this 
treachery and betrayed their purposes to the world 
and made themselves hated by all mankind, they 
were plunged into such a state of warfare and con- 
fusion as men should expect after having plared false 
with both the Hellenes and the barbarians. 

I do not know what I need to take the time to say 


© See Paneg. 111 and note. 
@ For this episode see Peace 98 and note. 
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- AT oe td e re ~ 
tpipew, mAjv dre Katavavpaynlevtes bd TE Tis 
Baotréws Suvdyews Kal THs Kévwvos otparnytas 
TotatTyny esoujaavrTo tiv elpyvnv, ws ovdels av 
émideiEevev oT aloxiw mwroTe yevonerny ovT 
> ra (eel > t ~ € fa 
éroverdiaToTépav ovr’ dAvywporépay Tov “EAAjvwv 
ob? evavtworépay tots Aeyopevors b7d TiwY Tepl 
Ths aperis THs AaKkedatpoviwy: of twes, dTE pev 

> * ¢ \ é ~ ¢€ , 
avtods 6 BacwWeds Seomdtas TOV “EAAjvev Kat- 
, 3 , ks , “ ~ % A 
éarnoev, adedéobat tiv Bacwrelav adtob Kal rh 
evdaipoviay dmacav émeyetpnoay, émedy dé Kata- 
vavpayyoas Tamewovs émoincey, ob puKpov pépos 

by ~ ~ ¢ ie i > & / A 
auTw TOV EMgjveov TapeowKav arda TAVTAS TOUS 
thv *Aotav oixobvras, SvappHdnv yphpavres Xpaj- 
obat Tod8 6 7 av adres BovAnrat, Kal ovK noxey- 
Oyoav tTovattas movovpevor Tas dpodoyias epi 

~ é ¢ “~ 
avdp@av, ois ypwpevor cuppdxors Wdv Te Tepe- 
eyévovto kat Tav “KAAjvwr Kiptoe KatéoTnoav Kal 

A > f Lia ” , > ‘ 
thy ?Aciavy dnacav 7Amoav Kkatacynoew, add 
ras Tolavras auvOjKas adrol 7° év Tols lepois Tots 

~ i ‘ A , 
operépors attav davéypaay Kai Tovs auppayous 
jedyKacay. 

Tovs pev obv dAdous odk olopat mpagewn € érépoov 
erOupjoew akovew, GAN’ ex TOV cipnuevwy txavds 

~ a“ ¢ 
pepabnkevas vopuety dmroia Tis Totv TtroAdow éxatépa 

‘\ \ hal LA 7 i: > > ov 
mept tovs “HAAnvas yéyovev: eyw 8” ody otrw Tvy- 

> ~ bs , a 
ydvw Siaxeipevos, dAN Hyotpuar THY brdbecw jv 
erounodpny adrAwy te TOMY mpoadetobar Adywr, 

~ A BE ~ 

Kai pddtota Tov emideEdvtwy THY avowav TaY 
a > Zz > 4 A) 

dvriéyew Tots eipnuévors emtxeipyoovTwr: ovs 





« The battlesor Cnidus, 39-4 s.c., in which the Spartan 
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further about them except that after they had been 
defeated in the naval battle * by the forces of the 
King and by the leadership of Conon they made a 
peace ® of such a character that no one can point out 
in all history one more shameful, more reprehensible, 
more derogatory to the Hellenes, or more contra- 
dictory to what is said by certain eulogists of the 
virtue of the Lacedaemonians. For when the King 
had established them as masters over the Hellenes, 
they attempted to rob him of his kingdom and of all 
his good fortune, but when the King defeated them in 
battle on the sea and humbled them, they gave over 
to him, not a small contingent of the Hellenes, but all 
those who dwelt in Asia, explicitly writing into the 
treaty that he should do with these according to his 
pleasure ; and they were not ashamed of entering into 
such covenants regarding men by whose help as allies 
they prevailed over us, became masters of the Hellenes, 
and expected to subdue the whole of Asia; on the 
contrary, they inscribed such covenants in their own 
temples ¢ and compelled their allies to do the same. 

Now others will not care, J suppose, to hear about 
any further deeds, but will think that they have 
learned well enough from those which I have de- 
scribed what has been the character of each of these 
two states in their treatment of the Hellenes. I, 
however, do not share this feeling but consider that 
the subject which I undertook requires still many 
other arguments, and above all such as will show the 
folly of those who will attempt to refute what J have 


fleet was defeated by the joint fleets of Conon, the Athenian 
admiral, and Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap. 

> Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 and note. 

© See Paneg. 180. 
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olopar padiws edpnaew. TV yap arrodexopevwv 
dndaas tas Aaxedaroviwy mpage, tods pev 
BeAtiorous atr&v wyotwat Kat mAcicrov vobv 
éxovras THv pev Lmaptiar@v moritelav éemawe- 
ceobat Kal THY adrHy yraxyiny eLew TEpt avTHS YvieEp 
mpdrepor, mrepl dé trav ets tods “EAAnvas mempay- 
peeve Spovoroew Tots én? e408 Acyoievors, Tous 
b€ davdAorépous ob povov Trourey ovras dANa Kai 
T&v Today, Kal rept prev GAdAov mpdyparos 
ovoEvOS av otous TE yevopévous avekTa@s etzetv, 
wept b€ Aakedaipoviwy od Suvaydvous ciwidav, 
aaAAd TpoosoK@vras, nv brrepBaddovras TOUS émat- 
vous Tept exeivay Tror@vrat, THY adrtiy Anpeabar 
ddfav tots ddpotépats abra@v Kal awodd BeArioow 
elvau doxovct' Tous 57) TovovTous, éerday atcBuvrar 
Tovs TomoUus dmavras mpoxarerAnpjrevous Kal pede 
mpos €v avreiety éxwoe Tav _clpnpevey, emt Tov 
Adyov olpa tpéPecGar Tov Tept TAY TOALTELAaY, Kal 
TmapaBadMovras TAKEL xabeorara Tots evade, Kat 
padvora Ty ouppoodyny rat mevOapyiay mpos Tas 
map yuty ddvywplas, ek TovTwY éyKwpidcev TV 
Liardprynv. 

“Hy 87 rowdrov emyep@ot te Trovetv, mpoojKer 
tots ed dpovodvras Anpeiv vouile atrovs. eyw 
yap brefeunv oby ws mept T&Vv wodtTedy S.a- 
Ackdpevos, GAN? ws emdeiEwv rv dAwW Hudv Tord 
mAetovos aéiav Aaxedaysoviwy rept tovs “EAAnvas 
yeyevnuerny. qv pev odv avaipaai Tt Touro, 7 
mpageus érépas Kowds A€ywor | Tepe as éxetvor 
BeAtious Audv yeydvaow, etkdtws av émaivou 
tuyxdvorev: Hv Sé A€yew emyeipHor wept dv eya 
pndeniav pvetav momoalunv, dixalws av dmacw 
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said, and these arguments I think I shall find ready at 
hand. For of those who applaud all the actions of the 
Lacedaemonians, the best and the most discerning 
will, I think, commend the polity of the Spartans and 
remain of the same opinion about it as before, but will 
concede the truth of what I have said about the things 
which they have done to the Hellenes. Those, how- 
ever, who are inferior not only to these but to the 
great majority of men and who could not speak 
tolerably about any other subject, albeit they are not 
able to keep silent about the Lacedaemonians, but 
expect that if they extol them extravagantly they will 
gaina reputation equal to those who are reputed abler 
and much better than themselves—these men, when 
they perceive that all the topics have been covered 
and find themselves unable to gainsay a single 
point which I have made, will, I think, turn their 
attention to the question of polities, comparing the 
institutions of Sparta and of Athens, and especially 
their sobriety and discipline with our carelessness and 
slackness, and will eulogize the Spartans on these 
grounds. 

If, however, they attempt anything of the sort, all 
intelligent men should condemn them as speaking 
beside the point. For I undertook my subject with 
the avowed purpose, not of discussing polities, but 
of proving that our city has been of much greater 
service to the Hellenes than has the city of the 
Lacedaemonians. If, then, they can overthrow any 
of these proofs or cite other achievements common 
to both these cities in which the Spartans have shown 
themselves superior to us, naturally they should be 
commended. But ifthey attempt to bring in matters 
of which I have made no mention, they will deserve 
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adrovds olouat Tov Adyoy Tov Tept TAY soATELAV 
eis TO pécov euBarety, odk bxviow SciareyOfvar 
mept adra@v- ola yap ev adrois tovrois THY moAWw 
Hd emdci€ew mr€ov Sueveyxotcav 7} Tois 75 
mpoeipyLevots. 

Kat pndets bmoAdBn pe tadr elpyrévar mept 
Tavrns, qv dvayraabévres peteAdBopev, andd mept 
THs Tay mpoyorwv, Hs od Kkatapporycavres ot 
TaTepes Wav émt THY vov kabeot@oav wpynoay, 
GAAG aept prev Tas GAAas wpakers moAD omovdato- 
Tépav éxetvyy mpoKptvarres, mept O€ THY Sdvapuy 
THY KATO Oddarray Tabrny xXpnoywwrépay elvar 
vopilorres, iw AaPdvres Kal KadA@s emyreAnBevres 
olot 7 eyévovTo Kat Tas émPovdds tas Lmap- 
tuaTav apvvacbat Kal thy Hedomovynciwy amdy- 
To poyny, dv xarnrevye thy wédw trept éxelvov 
TOV xpdovoy pddora mepuyeveobar mohepodcay. 
aor’ ovdets ay Sicateas emLTeHOELE tots édo- 
peévors avr7y: ob yap Sunpaprov Tov eAridwv, 088 
nyvoncay oddev ovre Tay dyabar ore TOY KaK@v 
TOV mpoodvTwy éxarépe Tay Suvdpewr, ar’ 
axpiBa@s joeoav THY wey KaTa YH hyepoviay én 
edTagias Kal owdpoawvns Kal metBapxias Kal Tov 
dMwv Tv TowodTwr pedereoperny, mv S€ Kata 
Oddarray dvvap ovK ék ToUTwY avgavouerny, 
GAN’ ex Te Tey Texvav THv wepi Tas vads Kal Tov 





a The democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes, much praised 


in the Areopagiticus. 
> Beginning with Aristides and Themistocles, especially 


the latter, who made Athens a sea-power. 
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the censure of all for their lack of perception. Never- 
theless, since I anticipate that they will inject the 
question of polities into the debate, I shall not shrink 
from discussing it. For I think that I shall prove 
that in this very matter our city has excelled more 
than in those which I have already mentioned. 

And let no one suppose that I have said these things 
with reference to our present polity, which we were 
forced by circumstances to adopt, but rather with 
reference to the polity of our ancestors,* from which 
our fathers ® changed over to that which is now in 
force, not because they condemned the older polity 
—on the contrary, for the other activities of the 
state they preferred it as much superior—, but 
because ‘they considered that for the exercise of 
supremacy by sea this polity was more expedient 
by adopting which and wisely administering it they 
were able to fend off both the plots of the Spartans 
and the armed forces of all the Peloponnesians, over 
whom it was of vital import to Athens, especially at 
that time, to have the upper hand in war. So that no 
one could justly condemn those who chose our present 
polity. For they were not disappointed in their 
expectations, nor were they at all blind to both the 
good and the bad features attached to either form of 
rule, but, on the contrary, saw clearly’that while a 
land-power is fostered by order and sobriety and 
discipline and other like qualities,? a sea-power is not 
augmented by these but by the crafts which have to 


¢ This making a virtue of necessity is inconsistent with 
Isocrates’ uncompromising attitude toward the excesses of 
the later democracy in the Areopagiticus, the Peace, and 
even in this discourse. See 145 ff. 

2 Cf. Peace 102. 
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>  é > A la ‘7 ~ A ¥ A 
éAatvew abtas duvapevwr Kal TOV Ta od€repa pev 
> ~ % fa cs * ~ > r, ‘4 
atray dtrodwAekétwv, éx 5€ TOV aAdoTpiwv mropi- 
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ia ~ 
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/ 
mores, TovTovs dvayKkalwor ovvTdters Kal ddpous 
wrroreAeiv, Ww” exwor proldoy diddvat Tots TovovToLs 
or > 3 is > > > a a A 
olovs oAtyw mpdtepov «lov. GAN’ duws ovdev 
dyvoodyres TOV Tpoetpyreveny evoputov TH mronee 
Th THAcKa’Ty ev TO peyebos, Touaurny & éyovon 
dogav, Avowredeiv Kai mpemrewy amdoas brropetvat 
Tas Svoxepetas | paAdov 7 THY Aaxedarpoviay 
dpynv: Svoty yap mpaypdrow TpoTewopevowy fiz) 
omovdaiow, Kpetrrw Ty aipeow eivae TOU Sewa 
Tovey étépous 7) macxew adtods Kal Tod pr 
duxalas TOV dAAwy dpyew paddov 7» dhevyortas 
Thy aitiay tavTnvy ddikws Aaxedatpoviots Sdov- 
Aevew. dep admavtes pev av ot vobv éxovres 
av XV nA > , > a ~ 
edowTo Kat Bovdnieter, oAtyou. 8 av Twes TAY 
mpooro.oupevey eivae copay epwrnlévres odk ay 
djnoaev. at pev ody aitias bu.’ ds petéAaPov thy 
\ a * 
Todkiteiav Thy Ume Twwy Peyouerny avTi THs bre 





2 The homeless refugees who enlisted in the naval service 
of Athens for pay and the chance to pillage. See especially 
Peace tt ff. and Hpist. ix. 9. 

® Cf. Eur. Heceuba 607: vavrixy 7 dvapyia. 

¢ This cynicism accords ill with his plea for justice as a 
rule of conduct for states in Peace 28 ff., where he approaches 
the Platonic ideal that it is better to suffer than to do wrong 
(Plato, Gorgias 469 c ff.). Here Isocrates inclines, for once, 
to the ‘ practical’ view of Demosthenes: that if all other 
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do with the building of ships and by men who are able 
to row them—men who have lost their own possessions 
and are accustomed to derive their livelihood from the 
possessions of others.* Our fathers did not fail to fore- 
see that with the introduction of these elements into 
the state the order and discipline of the former polity 
would be relaxed? and that the good will of our allies 
would soon undergo a change when the Athenians 
should compel the Hellenes, to whom they had 
previously given lands and cities, to pay contributions 
and tribute to Athens in order that she might have 
the means to pay the kind of men whom I mentioned 
a moment ago. Nevertheless, although they were 
not blind to any of the things which I have mentioned, 
they considered that it was both advantageous and 
becoming to a state so great in size and reputation to 
bear with all difficulties rather than with the rule of 
the Lacedaemonians. For having the choice between 
two policies, neither of them ideal, they considered it 
better to choose to do injury to others rather than to 
suffer injury themselves and to rule without justice 
over others rather than, by seeking to escape that re- 
proach, to be subject unjustly to the Lacedaemonians 
—a course which all sensible men would prefer and 
desire for themselves,¢ albeit a certain few of those 
who claim to be wise men, were the question put to 
them, would not accept this view. These, then, are 
the reasons—I have perhaps gone into them at undue 
length—but, in any ease, these are the reasons why 


states made justice the basis of their foreign policy it would 
be shameful for Athens not to observe it; but in a world 
where all other states are seeking the power to do injustice, 
for Athens alone to be governed by that ideal to her 
disadvantage would be “ not justice but cowardice.” See 
Demosth. For the Rhodians 28, 29. 
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Tmavroy émrawouperns, dia pakpotépwy pev adras 
dufpABov, avrat O° ovv Hoar. 

"Hdn dé wepi as te breOeuny Kal TOV mpoydven 
TOLWMGoLar Tovs _ddyous, éxeivwr Tov Xpovenv émt- 
AaPopevos 6 67 odK Hv ot7’ dduyapxias oUTE  SnuoKpa- 
Tias dvopid, mw Acyopevor, | add, povapxiar Kal Ta 
yéun Ta tay BapBdpwr Kat tas mdéAes Tas “EAAn- 
vidas dadoas Suaxouv. ba Tobro de mpoeidsyanv 
moppurépuier moujoacan TY apxyv, mp@Tov 
peep TyOUpevos Tpooricery Tots dppeoBytobow 
aperis evlds amd yeveds Stadépovtas elvar rav 
ado, ever’ aloXVvVd[Evos el mepi avopav ayabav 
pev obey bé poe TpoonKdvTewy Teiw Siaex Bets 
T&v petpiwy mept THY mpoydvwv Trav m7 moAw 
KdAdora Stounodvrwy pndé piKpay Trorjpoopat 
pveiav, of roaobrov BeArious eyévovto Tay ToLavTas 
Suvaoreias exydvTwv, doov mep avdpes of dpov- 
pataro. Kal mpadtaror dieveyrorey av Onpiwy tev 
aypiwtaTwy Kat TAEeloTyS WEdTNTOS pEoTAaY. 

Ti yap od« dv etpomer trav trepBaddAdvrwr 
dvoowdTynTe Kal SewdrynTe wempaypevov év traits 
ddAats méAeot, kal padvor” ev tats peyioras Kal 
rove voutloudvars Kal viv elvar Soxovoais; od 
dovovs ddcApav Kai maTépwy Kal Seve Trop 
wAnbeis yeyernpevous ; ob ogpayas _baTépwv Kal 
pi€ers Kai maudomouias e€ wy érdyxavov avrol 
medukotes; 083 maidwy Bpdow bd Tdv oikeo- 

2 See Paneg. 25. > See 72 ff. 

© Compare Montaigne, Mssays, chap. xlii.: “ Plutarch 
says somewhere that he does not find so great a difference 
between beast and beast as he does between man and man ; 


which he says in reference to the internal qualities and per- 
fections of the soul. And, in truth, I find so vast a difference 
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they adopted the polity which is criticized by some in 
place of the polity which is commended by ail. 
1 shall now proceed to speak about the polity 
w a I took for my subject and about our ancestors, 
going back to the early times when neither the word 
oligarchy nor the w ord democracy was as yet in our 
speech, but when monarchies governed “both the 
barbaric races and all the Hellenic states. I have 
chosen to begin with a period rather remote for 
these reasons: first, because I consider that those 
who lay claim to superior excellence ought from 
the very beginning of their race to be distinguished 
above all others,¢ and, second, because I should be 
ashamed if, having spoken at undue length of men 
who, though noble.® are nowise akin to me, I should 
not even briefly mention those of our ancestors who 
most excellently governed our city, since they were 
as much superior to those who rule with absolute 
power as the wisest and gentlest of mankind may 
be said to excel the wildest and the most savage of 
the beasts.¢ 
For what among crimes that are unparalleled in 
their wickedness and cruelty shall we not find to have 
been perpetrated in the other states and especially 
in those which at the time of which I am speaking 
were considered the greatest and even now are so 
reputed ? Has there not abounded in them murder 
of brothers and fathers and guest-friends ; matricide 
and incest and begetting of children by sons with 
their own mothers ; feasting of a father on the flesh 


between Epaminondas, according to my judgement of him, 
and some that I know, who are yet men of good sense, that 
I would willingly enhance upon Plutarch, ane say that there 
is more difference between such and such a man than there 
is between such a man and such a beast.” 
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Tata émBeBovrevperny ; otk éxBodas av eyev- 
vyoay, kat Karamovriapovs wat Tupharcers Kat 
Tooavtas TO TAWVos KaxoTotias, wate pndéva 
muwmoTe anophoa THv eihopévun Kal? Exacrov 
Tov evavTov eiadépew ets TO Odatpov Tas TOTE 
yeyevnuevas ouppopas 5 

Taira dé duAABov obK éxetvous AowWopijoa Bov- 
Adpevos, aan’ emdetEar Tape. Tots TLLeTEpous od 
pdvov ovdev ToLodrov yeyernpevoy: TobTo pev yap 
dv onjietov slg odK dperijs daw ws obx dpeovot 
Tas pvaes joav rots avoowTarois yeyevnpevots: 
det dé tods emtyepodvras Kal? dmepBoAjv twas 
eTrawvety jt) TobTO pedvoy emderkvdvat, pty TOVY- 
povs dvras abrovs, GAN’ ws amdaats Tals aperais 
Kal Tay TéTe Kal THY viv SupveyKav. dep Exot 
Tis av Kal mepl TOV mpoydvwy Tav jueTéepwr 
etretv. ouTw yap dotws kal KarDs kal 7a Trept 
Tay mwoAw Kal 7a mept odas abrovs Suknoay, 
aorep TpoahKov aw TOUS dzé fedy prev yeyovoras, 
mpwrtous b€ Kal moAw oiKioavras Kal vopots 
xpycapévous, dmavta € zOv xpdvov joKyKdTas 
evoéBevay pev epi Tovs Geovs Sixarocvynv 5é epi 
rovs avlpwrous, ovras dé pnre peyddas par 
empAvdas, Gaara pdvous- ad7éxGovas tay ‘ENAH- 





« Most of these horrors are taken from the Argive legend 
of the house of Pelops and the Theban story of the house of 
Labdaeus: from the former, Thyestes feasting unwittingly 
upon the flesh of his own sons, served up to him by his 
brother, Atreus ; from the latter, Oedipus exposed as a child 
by his parents to perish in the mountains, the slaying of 
Lains, his father, by Oedipus, the marriage of Oedipus to 
his own mother, Jocasta, the death at each other’s hands of 
the sons, Eteocles and Polyneices, who were born of that 
incestuous union, and the blinding of Oedipus. 
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of his own sons, plotted by those nearest of kin ; 
exposure of infants by parents, and drownings and 
blindings ¢ and other iniquities so many in number 
that no lack of material has ever been felt by those 
who are wont each year to present in the theatre ® 
the miseries which transpired in those days ? 

I have recounted these atrocities with the desire, 
not of maligning these states, but of showing not 
only that nothing of the sort happened among the 
Athenians—for this would be a proof, not of their 
superior excellence, but merely that they were not 
of the same character as those who have proved 
themselves the most godless of men. However, 
those who undertake to. praise any people in super- 
lative terms must show, not only that they were not 
depraved, but that they excelled in all the virtues 
both those who lived at that time and those who are 
now living—which is the very claim that one may 
make for our ancestors. Tor they administered both 
the affairs of the state and their own affairs as 
righteously and honourably as was to be expected 
of men who were descended from the gods,¢ who 
were the first to found a city and to make use of 
laws,4 who at all times had practised reverence in 
relation to the gods and justice in relation to man- 
kind, who were neither of mixed origin nor invaders of 
a foreign territory but were, on the contrary, alone 
among the Hellenes, sprung from the soil itself,¢ 


> These stories furnished largely the themes of the tragic 
poets. 

¢ According to one story it was from the seeds sown by 
Hephaestus on the soil of Attica that the Athenians were 
sprung. See Aeschylus, Mumenides 13. 

4 See Paneg. 39, 40, and notes. 

¢ See Paneg. 24 and note. 
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vw, Kal TaUTHy €xovTas THY ywpav Tpopov e& Hs 
mep épvaav, Kal otdpyovras abT7y Opoiws worep 
of BéAticTou Tods matépas Kai Tas pyTépas Tas 
aitav, mpds 8€ TovTors otTw Meodireis dv7as, 
ao? 6 Soxet yaderwtarov civat kal omavwra- 
Tov, evpely Twas THY olKwY TaY TYUpavYKaV 
kai Bacwixdv ent rérrapas 7 wévTe yeveds 
dtapetvavras, kal todto ovpBivar povots éKetvois. 
"Epix9dvios prev yap 6 dds e& “Hdatorov xat Tis 
mapa Kéxporos dmaidos évros dppévwy maidwv 
Tov otkov Kat 7Hv Bactdelay wapéAaBev: evreibev 
8 dp&dpevor mdvres of yevopevor per’ éxelvov, 
OvTES ovK dALyou, Tas KTHOELS TOS avTav Kat Tas 
Suvacrelas Tols atdtav maot mapédocay péxpt 
Onoéws. 

Ilept od mpd modAdod av emounodpny jer b0- 
etrdxOar mpdtepov wept THs apeTis Kal Tav Te- 
mpaypevay adt@: Todd yap av pGAdov yppocev év 
7@ Adyw TH TEpt THs ToAcws SveADelv wepi adrav. 
dAAa yap xaderov Fv, paddov 8 ddvvarov, ra 
Kar éxetvov émeAddvtTa tov ypdvov els TovTov 
amobécba: Tov Kaipdv, dv od mpordew eodpevov. 
exeiva pev ody edoopev, eed} mpdos TO Tapdr 
adtois Katexpyoduny, pds dé dvorv prncOjcopar 
mpdtews, 9 oupBeBnie pea eipjobar mpozepov 
pyre mempaxOat pnd? od’ évos aAXov ahiy b7r0 
Onoéws, onpeetov 8 elvac peéytorov Tis aperis, 
This exelvov Kal ppovyjoews. exw yap Bacurciav 
dopaheardrny Kal peyiorny, ev h ToAAG Kal Kaha 
Stavempaypevos Fv Kal Kata méAcpor Kal mepi 
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possessing in this land the nurse of their very exist- 
ence and cherishing it as fondly as the best of children 
cherish their fathers and mothers, and who, further- 
more, were so beloved of the gods that—what is of all 
things in the world the most difficult and rare, namely, 
to find examples of royal houses or houses of absolute 
rulers remaining in power through four or five 
generations—this too transpired among our ancestors 
alone. For Erichthonius, the son of Hephaestus and 
Earth, took over from Cecrops, who was without 
male descent, his house and kingdom; and begin- 
ning with this time all those who came after him— 
not a few in number—handed down their possessions 
and their powers to their sons until the reign of 
Theseus. 

I would give much not to have spoken about the 
virtue and the achievements of Theseus on a former 
occasion,? for it would have been more appropriate 
to discuss this topic in my discourse about our city. 
But it was difficult, or rather impossible, to post- 
pone the things which at that time occurred to me 
to say to the present occasion, which I could not 
foresee would come to me. Therefore I shall pass 
over this topic, since I have already exhausted it for 
my present purpose, and shall mention only a single 
course of action which, as it happens, has neither 
been discussed by anyone before nor been achieved 
by any other man but Theseus, and which is a signal 
proof of his virtue and wisdom. For although he 
ruled over the securest and greatest of kingdoms ® 
and in the exercise of this power had accomplished 
many excellent things both in war and in the ad- 


2 See Helen 18 ff. 
> Repeated from Helen 18. 
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, a ¥ oe ay ¢€ cal 
Sioiknow THs méAcws, dmavta rabl? stmepeider, 
x fod eo A i 4 > ‘ fal / 
Kal paddov eldeTo tH Sd€av Thy amo TOV Téver 
Kat TOV dywve eis dravTa TOV xpdvoy pvyLovev- 
Onoopevyy H THY pabuytay Kal Ty eddatpoviar 
TH dua THY Baoireiav ev TH TapdvTe yeyvoyevyy. 


4 a? ow > 3 A , - 
129 kal radr’ émpakev ovK éeid1) mpecBdtepos yevd- 
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prevos atroAcAaukws tv Tav dyabdy Tey TrapdvTwy, 
3 > > 4 e 4 X A , cal 
GAN’ axudlov, ws A€yerat, THY pév ToAW Stoucely 
TO TAHOE TapédwKev, aitas 8 brép Tavryns TE 
Kal Tav dAAwy “EAAr vw dueréAee Kwdvvetor, 
Tlepi prev otv ris Onodws dperis viv pév ws 
oldvr’ Hv dvepvicapev, mpétepov 8 dmdcas av- 
~ A La > 3 ~ ta A 4 
Tob Tas mpakes ovK apedds dSinAPopev mept dé 
~ 4 a 
Tov TrapadaBovtwy Thy THs méAcws Siolknow, wv 
éxetvos mapédwxev, odK exw Tivas emaivous einay 
d€tiovs dv einv elpnxws tis exeivwy Suavoias. 
oltives dreipor moAdtrer@v dvTes, od SuypapTor 
aipovpevor THs bd mdvrwv dv dpodoynGetons od 
povoy elvat KowoTdtys Kal Suxaotdtns, aAAd Kal 
ovpdopwrdrns drag. Kal Tots xpwpevos HdioTns. 
KateoTnoavTo yap Syuoxpatiay od Ti elkh ToA- 
revopernv, Kal vopifovoay tiv peév axodaciav 
> f x > % f il , f 
éAevbepiav elvar, tv 8 e€ovalay 6 7. BovAerai tis 
moveiy evdatoviav, adda Thy Tots Tovovrois prev 
n af: 
emiTi@oav, aprotoxpatia b€ xpwuernv: By ot peév 
moAAol xpnoywraTyy obcav womep THY amd TOV 





@ Yor ‘Theseus as the author of the spirit of the Athenian 
polity see Helen 35-37. 
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ministration of the state, he disdained all this and 
chose the glory which, in consequence of his labours 
and _ his struggles, ould be remembered for all 
time in preference to the ease and felicity which, 
because of his royal power, were at his command 
for the term of his life. And he did this, not after 
he had grown old and had taken his pleasure in the 
good things at hand, but in the prime of his man- 
hood, it is said, he gave over the state to the people 
to govern,? while he himself risked his life without 
ceasing for the benefit of Athens and of the rest of 
the Hellenes. 

J have now touched upon the nobility of Theseus 
so far as I could on the present occasion, having 
formerly with some pains detailed his whole career. 
But as to those who took over the administration of 
the state, which he gaye over to them. I am at a loss to 
know by what terms of praise I can adequately extol 
the genius of those men who, having no experience 
of governments, did not err in their choice of that 
polity which all the world would acknowledge to be 
not only the most impartial and the most just, but 
also the most profitable to all and the most agreeable 
to those who lived under it. For they established 
government by the people, not the kind which 
operates at haphazard, mistaking licence for liberty 
and freedom to do what one likes for happiness,° 
but the kind which frowns upon such excesses and 
makes use of the rule of the best. Now the majority 
count the rule of the best,¢ which is the most adyan- 
tageous of governments (just as they do government 
based upon a property qualification®), among the 


> See Areop. 20 and note. 
¢ Aristocracy. 4 Timocracy. 
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TyLnpedreay ev tais moditetats dpOpotow, od bu 
dpabiav dyvoodvres, adra bua 76 pendev mosTor” 
abrois pedfjoa TOY dedvTwr. eye dé dnl ras pev 
id€as THY ToATEL@Y Tpets elvan povas, ouyapxiar, 
SnpoKpariay, provapyxiar, Tov oe év Tavrats olkouv- 
Twv dao pev eiwbaow emi tas dpyas Kabiordvat 
Kat tas dAdas mpdées tods tkavwrdrous tay 
Today Kal Tods péAdovras dptora Kat dixadrata 
TOV TpayydTwv emoratycew, TodTovs pev ev 
amdoas tats Todtretars Kadd@s olkyoew Kal pds 
odds abtods Kal mpds Tods dAdous: Tobs b€ Tots 
Opacutdrors Kal TovnpoTarots emi TabTa ypwpevous, 
Kal Tov pev TH wOAe ovppeporrey penoev ppovri- 
Lovow, drép oe THS abray meovetias éroipots 
otow dorioby mdoxeww, Tas dé TOUTWY TOAELS GpLotws 
oikynoesOat Tals THY TpocoTwTWY ToVNpials’ TOS 
dé py? ottw wy? ws mpdtepov elmov, ddd’ drav 
pev Gappdor, rodtous padwora TYys@vTas, TOUS mpds 
xdpw A€yovras, drav 6€ Selawow, emi tods Bedri- 
ovous Kal dpovipwrdrouvs Katadhevyovras, Tods b€é 
To.ovTous evaddak Tore ev xetpov Tore bé€ PéATLov 
mpage. 

At pev ouv pices Kal duvdjers Tov moAurevv 
ottws éxovow, yodpas b€ Tadra pev érépous moXd 
qAciovs Adyous mapeew TOV viv eipnpévwv, epol 





* Plato, Republic 544 ¢ ff., distinguishes these three types : 
monarchy, which may be either a constitutional or an absolute 
rule; government by the few, which may be either an 
aristocracy or an oligarchy ; and democracy. Aristotle, 
Politics iii. 6 ff.. recognizes three types: monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and a republic, and, corresponding to them (aber- 
rations from them), three debased forms, tyranny, oligarchy, 
and democracy. Isocrates’ point is that any one of these 
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distinct kinds of polity, being mistaken, not because 
of ignorance, but because they have never taken any 
interest in the things which should claim their atten- 
tion. But I, for my part. hold that there are three 
types of polity and three only : oligarchy, democracy, 
and monarchy.¢ and that of the people who live under 
these all who are wont to place in charge of their 
offices and of their affairs in general those of their 
fellow-citizens who are most competent and who will 
most ably and justly direct the affairs of state—all 
these, I hold. will govern well, under any type of 
polity, both in their domestic relations and in their 
relations to the rest of the world. On the other 
hand, when men employ in these positions of leader- 
ship those of their citizens who are the most brazen 
and the most depraved and who take no thought 
for the things which are advantageous to the common- 
wealth but are ready to go to any extreme to further 
their personal advantage, the character of their 
government will correspond to the depravity of the 
men at the head of their affairs. Again, all who are 
not of the latter class nor of that which I mentioned 
previously, but who, when they feel secure, honour 
before others those who speak for the gratification 
of the public and, when they are afraid, seek refuge 
in the best and wisest of their citizens—such men 
will fare now worse now better as the case may be. 
This, then, is the truth regarding the natures and 
powers of the several polities—a theme which will, 
I think, furnish to others material for much more 
extended discussion, although I must not speak 


forms may be an aristocracy ; it is the spirit of the constitu- 
tion which matters (138); that government is best (i.e. an 
aristocracy) where the best men rule. 
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OM ? , ‘ is ~ 9 ~ > f 
ovKEeTL Epi amaca@v atT@v elvar diadextéov, 
> \ fond ~ 
aAAG. mept porns THs TOV Tpoyovwr: ravrny yap 
dreoxopuny embeifew omrovdavorépav Kal mAeuvav 
dyabcav aiziav odoav Tis ev LindpTn cabeorn vias. 
éorat 8° 6 ddyos Tots pev Hdéws dv dxovoacr 
tg ~ 
moXtreiav xpnatiy eo de€vdvros odr’ dyAnpos 
wD ~ 
ov7’ dkaipos, GAAd ovppeTpos Kal mpoonKwy Tots 
‘3 > ~ a 
TMpOTEpov Eipyevois, Tots Dé 47) Yaipovor Tots peTa 
TOMAS omovdts elpnpevors, adAAa tots év tas 
mavnyupect pddvora peev AowWopoupevous, qv & 
dndoxwvra Tis _Havias ravrns, eyxeopudlovaw 7) 7 
rd. pavddrara TOV dvTw H Tous Tapavopwrdrous 
TOY YEyerTLeveny, crourous 8° abrov olpat ddfew 
ToAU paxpdrepov elvat Tob d€ovTos. epol dé Tav 
pév TolovTwy dxpoarav oddev muwmor éuédAncev, 
2 5! ~ a a a ~ * - \ ~ 
ovd€ Tos dAAoLs Tos Ed dpovotow, exeivwy Sé THY 
& Te Mpoeimov mpd amravTos Tod Adyou pvnovevady- 
Tuv, TH Te TAHOE TOV Aeyopévay obK eniTysy- 
rs O37 ON ‘x 2 ~ el 1 ind > > ay 
odvTwv, 00S Hv pupiwy endv 7 TO phKos, aad’ éb 
abrots elvat voptovvTwy ToootToy dvayvavat pépos 
‘ 8 AG ~ £ 4 nw 2 ‘ mY 06 , 
Kal dueAGetv omdcov av abroit BovAnf@ow, mavTwy 
~ ” o 
dé partora tadv oddevds adv yOiov axovdvTwy 7 
~ ‘ 
Adyou SieErdvTos avdpGv apetas Kal méAews TpdTov 
KaAds olkoupevns, amrep «i pupnoacbai tTiwes Bov- 
~ ‘ ~ » | rg aN ? 4 , 
Anbetev Kal Suvyibetev, adrot 7 av ev peydAn dd&y 
rov Biov diaydyouv Kal Tas mdéAes Tas adTav 
evdaipovas Toioeay. 





« Ti appears to have been a common practice for speakers 
to show off their oratorical powers by extolling such themes, 
See Paneg. close and note ; Helen 12. 
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further on the general subject but must confine 
myself to the polity of our ancestors. For I under- 
took to prove that this has been of greater worth 
and the source of greater benefits than the polity 
which obtains in Sparta. And what I say on this 
head will prove, for those who would gladly hear me 
discuss an excellent polity, neither burdensome nor 
untimely but of due measure and in keeping with 
what I have said before: those, however, who take 
pleasure, not in the things which have been spoken 
in deep seriousness, but rather in the orators who 
rail at each other most of all at the public assemblies, 
or, if the speakers refrain from this madness, in 
those who deliver encomiums on the most trivial 
things * or on the most lawless men who have ever 
lived—to these, I think, what [ say will seem 
much longer than it should be. I, however, have 
never concerned myself in the least with such 
auditors, any more than do other sensible men, but 
rather with those who will keep in mind what I said 
in preface to my whole discourse and at the same 
time will not frown upon the length of my speech, 
even though it extend through thousands upon 
thousands ae words, but will yealine that it lies in 
their power to read and peruse only such portion of 
it as they themselves desire ; and most of all am I 
concerned with those who, in preference to any 
other, will gladly listen to a discourse which cele- 
brates the virtues of men and the ways of a well- 
governed state. For if any should have the wish 
and the power to pattern their lives upon such 
examples, they might themselves pass their days in 
the enjoyment of high repute and render their own 
countries happy and prospcrous. 
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Now I have expressed myself as to the kind of 
auditors 1 would pray that I might have for what | 
shall say, but I am afraid that were I given such an 
audience I might fall far below the subject upon 
which I am tospeak. Nevertheless, in such manner as 
I can I shall attempt to discourse upon it. The fact. 
then, that our city was governed in those times better 
than the rest of the world I would justly credit to her 
kings, of whom I spoke a moment ago. For it was 
they who trained the multitude in the ways of virtue 
and justice and great sobriety and who taught through 
the manner of their rule the very truth which I shall 
be seen to have expressed in words after they had 
expressed it in their deeds, namely, that every polity 
is the soul of the state, having as much power over it 
as the mind over the body. For it is this which 
deliberates on all questions, seeking to preserve what 
is good and to avoid what is disastrous.” and is the 
cause of all the things which transpire in states. 

Having learned this truth, the people did not forget 
it on account of the change in the constitution. but 
rather gave their minds to this one endeavour before 
all others : to obtain as their leaders men who were in 
sympathy with democracy, but were possessed of the 
same character as those who were formerly at the 
head of the state; and not unwittingly to place 
in charge of the whole commonwealth men to whom 
no one would entrust a single detail of his private 
interests ;® and not to permit men to approach 
positions of public trust who are notoriously depraved: 
and not even to suffer men to be heard ¢ who lend 
their own persons to base practices but deem them- 


¢ Repeated from -freop. 14. 
> Cf. Peace 13, 133. © Cf. Peace 3 and note. 
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@ See Peace 124 and note. 
» Cf. Antid, 318. ¢ Of. Peace 54, 
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selves worthy to advise others how they should 
govern the state in order to advance in sobriety and 
well-being, or who have squandered what they in- 
herited from their fathers on shameful pleasures but 
seek to repair their own fortunes from the public 
treasury.? or who strive always to speak for the 
gratification of their audience but plunge those who 
are persuaded by them into many distresses and hard- 
ships ; on the contrary, they saw to it that each and 
everyone should look upon it as his duty to debar 
all such men from giving counsel to the public, and 
not only such men, but those also who assert that the 
possessions of the rest of the world belong to the state 
but do not scruple to plunder and rob the state of its 
legitimate property, who pretend to love the people 
but cause them to be hated by all the rest of mankind, 
and who in words express anxiety for the welfare of 
the Hellenes but in fact outrage and blackmail and 
make them so bitter against us ® that some of our 
states when pressed by war would sooner and more 
gladly open their gates to the besiegers than to a 
relief force from Athens. But one would grow weary 
of writing were he to attempt to go through the whole 
catalogue of iniquities and depravities. 

Abhorring these iniquities and the men who 
practise them. our forefathers set up as counsellors 
and leaders of the state, not any and everyone, but 
those who were the wisest and the best and who had 
lived the noblest lives among them, and they chose 
these same men as their generals in the field ¢ and 
sent them forth as ambassadors, wherever any need 
arose, and they gave over to them the entire guidance 
of the state, believing that those who desired and 
were able to give the best counsel from the platform 
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4 See Areop. 39. 

» Aristotle (Constitution of Athens 8) states that Solon 
enacted that the election to the offices should be by lot from 
candidates selected by each of the tribes. For example, each 
tribe selected ten candidates for the nine archonships, and 
among these the lot was cast. Cf. Areop. 22. 
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would, when by themselves, no matter in what 
regions of the world or on what enterprise engaged, 
be of the same way of thinking. And in this they 
were justified by events. For because they followed 
this principle they saw their code of laws completely 
written down in a few days—laws, not like those 
which are established to-day. nor full of so much 
confusion and of so many contradictions that no one 
can distinguish between the useful and the uscless, 
but, in the first place, few in number, though adequate 
for those who were to use them and easy to com- 
prehend ; and, in the next place, just and profitable 
and consonant with each other; those laws, more- 
over, which had to do with their common ways of life 
having been thought out with greater pains than 
those which had to do with private contracts, as 
indeed they should be in well regulated states.¢ 

At the same time they appointed to the magis- 
tracies those who had been selected beforehand by the 
members of their respective tribes? and townships,¢ 
having made of the offices, not prizes to fight for or 
to tempt ambition,? but responsibilities much more 
comparable to the liturgies.¢ which are burdensome 
to those to whom they are assigned, although con- 
ferring upon them a kind of distinction. For the men 
who had been elected to office were required to 
neglect their own possessions and at the same time 
to abstain no less from the gratuities which are wont 
to be given to the offices than from the treasures of 
the gods. (Who under the present dispensation would 
submit to such restrictions 7) Furthermore, those 
who proved conscientious in the performance of these 

¢ The numerous “demes ” into which Attica was divided. 


@ See Areop. 24-25 and notes. 
¢ See Introduction to the Antidosis. 
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@ See Areop. 27 and note. 

» A very round number indeed. Tradition dated Theseus, 
whom Isocrates seems here to regard as the last of the kings, 
about 600 years before this time. 
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duties, were moderately praised and then assigned to 
another similar responsibility, whereas those who 
were guilty of the slightest dereliction were involved 
in the deepest disgrace and the severest punishment. 
So that no one of the citizens felt about the offices as 
they now do, but they then sought to escape from 
them much more than they now seek to obtain them, 
and all men were agreed that no truer democracy 
could be found, nor one more stable or more bene- 
ficial to the multitude, than that which gave to the 
people at the same time exemption from such cares 
and sovereign power to fill the offices and bring to 
justice those who offended in them ¢—exactly the 
position which is enjoyed also by the most fortunate 
among despots. 

And the greatest proof that they were even better 
satisfied with this regime than I say is this: We 
see the people at war with other polities which fail to 
please them, overturning them and slaying those at 
their head, but continuing to enjoy this polity for not 
less than a thousand years,’ remaining loyal to it 
from the time when they received it down to the age 
of Solon and the tyranny of Pisistratus, who, after he 
had placed himself at the head of the people and done 
much harm to the city and driven out the best of her 
citizens as being partizans of oligarchy, brought an 
end to the rule of the people and set himself up as 
their master.¢ 

But perhaps some may object—for nothing prevents 
breaking into my discourse—that it is absurd for me 
to presume to speak as though I had exact knowledge 
of events at which I was not present when they trans- 


¢ A pleasanter picture of the “ tyranny ”’ of Pisistratus is 
found in Aristotle’s Const. of Athens 14 ff. 
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pired. I, however, do not see anything unreason- 
able inthis. I grant thatif I were alone in relying on 
traditions regarding what happened long ago or upon 
records which have been handed down to us from 
those times I should with good reason be open to 
attack. But in fact many men—and men of discern- 
ment, too—will be seen to be in the same case with 
me. But apart from this, were I put to the test and 
the proof, I could show that all men are possessed of 
more truth gained through hearing than through 
seeing and that they have knowledge of greater and 
nobler deeds which they have heard from others than 
those which they have witnessed themselves. Never- 
theless it is wise for a speaker neither to ignore such 
false assumptions—for they might perhaps confuse 
the truth were no one to gainsay them—nor again to 
spend too much time refuting them, but only enough 
to indicate to the rest of the audience the arguments 
by which they might prove that the critics speak 
beside the mark, and then to go back and proceed 
with the speech from the point where he left off. 
And this is what I shall do. 

I have now sufficiently discussed the form of the 
polity as it was in those days and the length of time 
during which our people continued to enjoy it. But 
it remains for me to recount the actions which have 
resulted from the excellence of their government. 
For from these it will be possible to see still more 
clearly that our ancestors not only had a better and 
sounder polity than the rest of the world but also 
employed the kind of leaders and advisers which men 
of intelligence ought to select. Yet I must not go on 
speaking even on this point, without first prefacing it 
with a word of explanation, For if, disdaining to take 
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Tas THY ovdey Mo mov 7) TOUTO _Suvapeven 
epesijs SunyGpaw mepi Te TOV GAAwY TOV mempay- 
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piv. 
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9 See Paneg. 39 and note. 
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notice of the criticisms of people who are able to do 
nothing but find fault, I were to review one after the 
other not only the other achievements of our ancestors 
but also the ways and practices in warfare by which 
they prevailed over the barbarians and attained to 
glory among the Hellenes, inevitably some will say 
that I am really speaking of the ordinances which 
Lycurgus laid down and the Spartans follow. 

I acknowledge that I am going to speak at length 
of the institutions of Sparta, not taking the view, 
however, that Lycurgus invented or conceived any 
of them, but that he imitated as well as he could 
the government of our ancestors,? establishing among 
the Spartans a democracy tempered with aristocracy 
—even such as existed in “Athens—, enacting that the 
offices be filled, not by lot, but by election, ‘ordaining 
that the election of the Elders, who were to super- 
vise all public affairs, should be conducted with the 
very same care as, they say, our ancestors also 
exercised with regard to those who were to have 
seats in the Areopagus, and, furthermore, conferring 
upon the Elders® the very same power which he 
knew that the Council of the Areopagus also had in 
. Athens. 

Now that the institutions of Sparta were estab- 
lished after the manner of our own as they were in 
ancient times may be learned from many sources 
by those who desire to know the truth. But that 
skill in warfare is something which the Spartans did 
not practise earlier than our ancestors or employ to 
better advantage than they I think I can show so 
clearly from the struggles and the wars which are 


> For the Spartan Gerousia, Council of Elders, see Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities p. 47. 
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* The Peace of Antalcidas. 
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acknowledged to have taken place in those days that 
none will be able to contradict what I say—neither 
those who arc blind worshippers of Sparta nor those 
who at once admire and envy and strive to imitate 
the ways of Athens. 

I am going to begin what I shall say on this topic 
with a statement which will perhaps be unpleasant 
for some to hear, although it will not be without 
profit to have it said. For if anyone were to assert 
that Athens and Sparta had been the causes both of 
the greatest benefits and, after the expedition of 
Xerxes, of the greatest injuries to the Hellenes, 
without doubt he would be thought by those who 
know anything about the history of those times to 
speak the truth. For they contended with the 
utmost possible bravery against the power of that 
King, but, having done this, although they ought 
then to Have adopted sound measures also for the 
tasks which followed upon that achievement, they 
fell into such a degree, not of folly, but of madness, 
that they made peace with the man who had led an 
army against them and who had purposed to annihil- 
ate both these cities utterly and to enslave the rest 
of the Hellene aman, I repeat, although 
they could easily have conquered him on both land 
and sea, they drew up a peace? for all time, as 
though he had been their benefactor, whereas, having 
grown jealous of each other’s merits and fallen into 
mutual warfare and rivalry, they did not cease at- 
tempting to destroy each other and the rest of the 
Hellenes until they had placed their common enemy 
in a position to reduce Athens, through the power of 
the Lacedaemonians, and again Sparta, through the 
power of Athens, to a state of the utmost peril. And 
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2 See Paneg. 161, note. 
> See General Introd. p. x, Isocrates, Vol. I., L.C.L. 
° Of. Paneg. 154-155. 
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although they were so far outstripped in shrewdness 
by the barbarian, they then experienced no such 
resentment as the things which they suffered should 
have provoked nor such as it behoved them to feel ; 
nor at the present time are the greatest of the 
states of Hellas ashamed to vie with each other in 
fawning upon the wealth of the King; nay, Argos 
and Thebes joined forces with him in the conquest 
of Egypt in order that he might be possessed of 
the greatest possible power to plot against the 
Hellenes, while we and the Spartans, although allied 
together, feel more hostile to each other than to 
those with whom we are each openly at war. And 
of this we have a not insignificant proof. For in 
common we deliberate about nothing whatsoever, 
but independently we each send ambassadors to the 
King, expecting that the one of these two states to 
which he inclines in friendship will be invested with 
the place of advantage among the Hellenes,? little 
realizing that those who court his favour he is wont 
to treat insolently while with those who oppose 
themselves to him and hold his power in contempt 
he endeavours by every means to come to terms.¢ 
Ihave gone into these matters, not without realizing 
that some will dare to say that I have here used an 
argument which lies beyond the scope of my subject. 
I, however, hold that never has an argument been 
advanced more pertinent than this to the foregoing 
discussion, neither is there any by which one can show 
more clearly that our ancestors were wiser in dealing 
with the greatest questions than were those who 
governed our city and the city of the Spartans after 
the war against Xerxes. For it will be seen that 
these states in the times following that war made 
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@ The reference is to Athens, an Ionian state, as leader of 
the Ionian Colonization. The looseness of structure in this 
discourse is shown by his treatment of this theme in three 
places, in 42 ff. and in 190 ff. as well as here. Cf. Paneg. 
34-37, 
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peace with the barbarians, that they were bent on 
destroying each other and the other Hellenic states, 
that at the present time they think themselves 
worthy to rule over the Hellenes, albeit they are 
sending ambassadors to the King, courting his friend- 
ship and alliance: whereas those who governed 
Athens before that time did nothing of the sort, but 
entirely the opposite ; for they were as firmly resolved 
to keep their hands off the states of Hellas as were 
the devout to abstain from the treasures stored up 
in the temples of the gods, conceiving that, second 
only to the war which we carry on in alliance with 
all mankind against the savagery of the beasts, that 
war is the Thask necessary an the most righteous 
which we wage in alliance with the Hellenes ‘against 
the barbarians, who are by nature our foes and are 
eternally plotting against us. 

The principle is not of my invention but is deduced 
from the conduct of our ancestors. For when they 
saw that the other states were beset by many mis- 
fortunes and wars and seditions, while their own city 
alone was well governed, they did not take the view 
that those who were wiser and more fortunate than 
the rest of the world were justified in caring nothing 
about the others or in permitting those states which 
shared the same stock * with them to be destroyed, 
but rather that they were bound to take thought 
and adopt measures to deliver them all from their 
present misfortunes. Having determined upon this, 
they endeavoured in the case of the less afflicted 
states to compose their quarrels by means of em- 
bassies and persuasion, but to the states which were 
more severely rent by factions they dispatched the 
most highly reputed of their citizens, who advised 
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@ See Phil. 121 ff. 

> Isocrates regards the Ionian Colonization as con- 
temporaneous with the Dorian Conquest of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 
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them regarding their present difficulties, and, associ- 
ating themselves with the people who were unable 
to gain a livelihood in their own states or who had 
fallen below the requirements of the laws—a class 
which is generally destructive to ordered states 7—, 
they urged these to take the field with them and 
to seek to improve the conditions of their present 
life ; and when there proved to be many who were 
inclined and persuaded to take this course, they 
organized them into an army, conquered the peoples 
who occupied the islands of the barbarians and who 
dwelt along the coast of either continent, expelled 
them all, and settled in their stead those of the 
Hellenes who stood in greatest need of the necessi- 
ties of life. And they continued doing this and 
setting this example to others until they learned 
that the Spartans, as I have related, had subjected 
to their power all the cities which are situated in the 
Peloponnesus.’ After this they were compelled to 
centre their thoughts upon their own interests. 

What, then, is the good which has resulted from 
the war which we waged and the trouble which we 
took in the colonization of the Hellenes? For this 
is, I think, a question which the majority would very 
much like to have answered. Well, the result was 
that the Hellenes found it easier to obtain subsistence 
and enjoyed a greater degree of concord after they 
had been relieved of so great a number of the class 
of people which I have described; that the bar- 
barians were driven forth from their own territory 
and humbled in their pride ; and that those who had 
brought these conditions to pass gained the fame 
and the name of having made Hellas twice as strong 
as she was of old. 
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4 See Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes; Sophocles, 
Antigone; Euripides, Phoenician \Vomen. 

»’ Compare the treatment of the Adrastus episode in 
Paneg, 54 ff. © See Paneg. 55, note. 
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IT could not, then, point out a greater service 
than this, rendered by our ancestors, nor one more 
generally beneficial to the Hellenes. But I shall, 
perhaps, be able to show one more particularly related 
to their conduct of war, and, at the same time, no less 
admirable and more manifest to all. For who does 
not himself know or has not heard from the tragic 
poets ? at the Dionysia of the misfortunes which befel 
Adrastus ® at Thebes, how in his desire to restore to 
power the son of Oedipus, his own son-in-law, he lost a 
great number of his Argive soldiers in the battle and 
saw all of his captains slain, though saving his own 
life in dishonour, and, when he failed to obtain a 
truce and was unable to recover the bodies of his dead 
for burial, he came as a suppliant to Athens, while 
Theseus still ruled the city, and implored the 
Athenians not to suffer such men to be deprived of 
sepulture nor to allow ancient custom and imme- 
morial law to be set at naught—that ordinance which 
all men respect without fail, not as having been 
instituted by our human nature, but as having been 
enjoined by the divine power?° When our people 
heard this plea, they let no time go by but at once 
dispatched ambassadors to Thebes to advise her 
people that they be more reverent in their delibera- 
tions regarding the recovery of the dead and that they 
render a decision which would be more lawful than 
that which they had previously made, and to hint to 
them also that the Athenians would not countenance 
their transgression of the common law of all Hellas. 
Having heard this message, those who were then in 
authority at Thebes came to a decision which was in 
harmony neither with the opinion which some people 
have of them nor with their previous resolution ; on 
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@ The version here is less offensive to the Thebans, perhaps 
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the contrary, after both stating the case for them- 
selves in reasonable terms and denouncing those who 
had invaded their country, they conéeded to our city 
the recovery of the dead. 

And let no one suppose that I fail to realize that I 
am giving a different version of these same events 
from that which I shall be found to have written in 
the Panegyricus. But I do not think that anyone of 
those who can grasp the meaning of these events is so 
obsessed by stupidity and envy as not to commend 
me and consider me discreet for the manner in which 
I have treated them then and now.? On this topic. 
then, I know that I have written wisely and ex- 
pediently. But how pre-eminent our city stood in 
. war at that time—for it was with the desire to show 
this that I discussed what happened at Thebes—is, I 
consider, clearly revealed to all by the circumstances 
which compelled the king of the Argives to become a 
suppliant of Athens and which so disposed the author- 
ities at Thebes towards us that they chose of their 
own accord to accommodate themselves to the words 
dispatched to them by Athens more than to the laws 
ordained by the divine power. For our city would 
not have been in a position to settle properly any of 
those questions had she not stood far above the others 
both in reputation and in power. 

Although I have many noble things to tell of in the 
conduct of our ancestors, I am debating i in my mind 
in what manner to present them. Indeed I am more 
concerned about this than about any other thing. 
For I come now to that part of my subject which I 
reserved for the last—that part in which I promised 


because Athens is now cultivating friendlier relations with 
Thebes. 
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1 tds re modes Ts ras odes vulg. 
2 Gs inseruit Blass. 





* For the comparison of the early wars of Sparta and 
Athens, 175-198, cf. Paneg. 51-70. 
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to show that our ancestors excelled the Spartans 
much more in their wars and battles than in all other 
respects. What I say on this topic will be counter to 
the opinions of the majority, but in equal degree it 
will appeal to the rest as the truth. 

A moment ago I was undecided whether I should 
first review the wars and battles of the Spartans or 
our own. Now, however, I elect to speak first of the 
perils and the battles of the Spartans, in order that I 
may close the discussion of this subject with struggles 
more honourable and more righteous. When, then, 
the Dorians who invaded the Peloponnesus divided 
into three parts both the cities and the lands which 
they had taken from their rightful owners, those of 
them who received Argos and Messene as their 
portions ordered their affairs very much as did the 
Hellenes in general. But the third division of them, 
whom we now call Lacedaemonians, were, according 
to close students of their history, more embroiled 
in factional strife than any other people of Hellas. 
Moreover, the party which looked down upon 
the multitude, having got the upper hand, did in 
no wise adopt the same measures regarding the 
issues of that conflict as the other Hellenes who had 
gone through a similar experience. For the latter 
suffered the opposing party to live with them and 
share in all the privileges of the state, excepting the 
offices and the honours, whereas the intelligent class 
among the Spartans held that such men were foolish 
in thinking that they could live in the same city with 
those against whom they had committed the greatest 
wrongs and yet govern the state in security ; they 
themselves did nothing of the sort, but instead set up 
amongst their own class the only kind of equality and 
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TouavT ny, olay Tep xp?) Tovs pédovras dmavra 
Tov xpdvov dpovojcey, tov bé Sijpov TEptoiKous 
mroujoacbat, karadovrwoapévous auTa@y Tas uxas 
ovoev irrov 7 Tas T&V oikeT@v: rabra 5é mpa- 
favras THs xwpas, As mpoojKev toov éyew €xa- 
atov, abrods pév AaBely dAtyous dvras od pdvoy 
Thy aptorny, dAAd Kal TooadTnY anv oddéves TOV 
“EMivev exovot, T@ bé T7Anbee TiAucobrov amo- 
veipar peépos Tis Xetplorns aor’ emumdvens épyato- 
peévous pores € éyew To Kal? Teepay: pera bé Tatra 
dteAdvras 7d 7ARO0s abtdv ws oldv7’ Fv els éda- 
xlorous eis Témous KaToLKioat puKpods Kal ToA- 
dos, dvopace peev Tpocayopevopevous ws méAets 
oixotvras, THY 5é (Svvapw éxovras eAdrras Tey 
Sapo Tév map’ Hye dmdyrov o droorepijcavras 
avrovs av TPOOHKEL peréxety TOUS eAevbépous, 
Tous TAetoTous émieivar THY Kwddvwr adbrois: 
ev Te yap tais otpateias, als yetrar Baotdcvs, 
Kat’ avopa ovuptapardtrecbar odiow adrois, 
évious bé Kal THs mpwTns TaTTEW, edv Té Tov 
Sefjoay adrovs exepipa Bonfevav pop baow i 
Tous movous y To’s Kwodvovs 7 TO TAROOS Tob 
xpovov, tovTovs azooréANew mpokiwduvedtcovras 
Tav dAAwy. Kal ri det paxpodoyety dmaoas d- 





2 Those who enjoyed citizenship in Sparta are called by 
Aristotle (Politics viii. 7) duo, “equals.” Cf. Areop. 61. 

> In historical times the population of Laconia, the valley 
of the Eurotas river, was made up of the Spartans, who lived 
in the city of Lacedaemon (Sparta seems to have been a 
later name); the Helots, serfs bound to the soil, who worked 
the estates owned by the Spartans, paying a high rental, 
sometimes half the crop; and the Perioeci, free-holders of 
land, who were scattered in villages throughout the Eurotas 
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democracy # which is possible if men are to be at all 
times in complete accord, while reducing the mass of 
the people to the condition of Perioeci,? subjecting 
their spirits to a bondage no less abject than that 
endured by slaves. And having done this, they dis- 
posed of the land, of which by right every man should 
have had an equal share. seizing for themselves— 
the few—not only the richest but more than any of 
the Hellenes possess, while to the mass of the people 
they apportioned only enough of the poorest land so 
that by working laboriously they could hardly gain 
their daily bread. Then they divided the multitude 
into the smallest groups possible and settled them 
upon many small tracts—groups who in name were 
spoken of as dwelling in cities, but in reality had less 
power than the townships with us. And, having 
despoiled them of all the rights which free men ought 
to share, they imposed upon them the greatest part 
in all dangers. For in the campaigns w hich were con- 
ducted by their kings they not only ranged them man 
for man side by side with themsely es, but some they 
stationed in the first line, and whenever need arose 
to dispatch a relief-force anywhere and they them- 
selves were afraid of the hardships or the dangers or the 
length of time involved, they sent them forth to take 
the brunt of the danger from all the rest. But w hy 
Valley—“ the land of a hundred towns,” possessing ap- 
parently their own local governments, but ‘under the general 
control and supervision of the Spartan state. These, like 
the Helots, were probably made up mainly of earlier in- 
habitants conquered by the Spartans. See Gilbert, Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities pp. 30 ff. Isocrates’ picture of 
the driving out of the Perioeci from participation in the 
Spartan state as the result of a bitter factional fight seems 


to rest on a very doubtful tradition. See Grote’s extended 
discussion of this passage, vol. ii. pp. 367 ff. 
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ef.ovTa Tas UBpees Tas mrepl TO mAABos yeyvopevas, 
GAA py TO péytoroy eizévrTa rev KaKay am- 
aMayivat T&av ddAwv; Tov yap otrw ev € 
apXAs dewa memovOdtwr, ev dé Tols mapotar 
Katpots Xpnotwov évTwy, eeore Tots | epdpots 
dxpitous amoxreivat TooovTous dmdaous av Bovdn- 
Bow: & Tots Mors “EMjow ovd€ Tods Tovnpo- 
Ta&Tous TOV olKeTaV davdv éore jvarpovely. 
Tovrov 8° é€vexa wept Tis oikesdtnTos Kal TOV 
qapTnpevey eis adrovs bia mAcdvwy SuAADor, W”’ 
épwp.at Tovs amodexouevous amdoas Tas Liap- 
Tear av mpdtes, et Kat TavTas dmodéxovrat, Kat 
Tas paxas edoeBets elvat vopitover Kat Kaddas 
Tas mpos TovToUS _YevernpLevas. eye pev yap 
Hyodpae peyddas pev adras yeyevjoba Kal Sewwas 
Kal 7oAA@y aitias Tots pev qr7ndetor KaK@v Tots 
bé€ _Karopbccace Anppatov, @vrep évexa qroA«- 
podvres avavTa TOV xpovov diarerobow, od pay 
doias ovde Karas o8d€ mpezovaas Tots aperis 
dvTimolovpevols, py) THS emt TOV TEXVOV dvopalo- 
peévns Kat moAdv GAdwy, adda ris tots Kadots 
Kayabots Tay avopay ev tats puxats per ed- 
oeBelas Kal Sucaroodyys eyyeyvopevns, Tmept nis 
dmas 6 Adyos éativ. is oduywpodvrés TES ey- 
Ka@pudovot tovs mAciw Tov GAwy huapTynKdTas, 
Kat ovK aiafdvovtar tas Stavolas emderKvivres 





* The Perioeci, like the Helots, were subject to military 
service more and more as the pure Spartan population 
declined: but Isocrates’ complaint that they were made to 
take the brunt of danger is probably an exaggeration. How- 
ever. the power of the Spartan magistrates, the Ephors, to 
condemn them to death without trial is well attested. See 
Gilbert, Greek Const, Antiquities p. 58. 
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make a long story by detailing all the outrages which 
were visited upon the common people? Why not, 
rather, mention the greatest of their misfortunes 
and refuse to be burdened with the rest? For over 
these people, who have from the beginning suffered 
evils so dreadful, but in present emergencies are found 
so useful, the Ephors have the power to put to death 
without trial as many as they please,? whereas in 
the other states of Hellas it is a crime against the 
gods to stain one’s hands with the blood of even the 
basest of slaves. 

But the reason I have at some length gone into 
their domestic policy and the wrongs which they 
have committed against the common people is, that 
I may ask those who applaud all the actions of the 
Spartans whether they applaud these also and whether 
they look upon those struggles as righteous and 
honourable which have been carried on against these 
men. For I, for my part, regard them as having been 
great and terrible and the source of many injuries to 
the defeated and of many gains to the victors—gains 
for whose sake they are at all times continually 
waging war—but not, no, not as righteous or even as 
honourable or becoming to men who lay claim to 
excellence. I speak, not of excellence as that word 
is used in the arts or in many other activities, but of 
the excellence which in the hearts of good men and 
true is engendered in company with righteousness 
and justice. And it is this kind of excellence which 
is the subject of my whole discourse. But depre- 
ciating this, some men heap praise upon those who 
have committed more crimes than all others and are 
not aware that they are betraying their own thoughts 
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Tas odetépas adta@v, dtu KaKelvous av émawe- 
cela, Tovs mein pev KEeKTnEevous TOY ikavay, 
dmoxreivat 5° ay ToAuioavras Tovs aBeAgods 
Tovs éavrav wat Tovs ératpous Kal Tovs Kowwvous 
@ore Kat Tdietveny AaBety: Guowa yap Ta Towwdra 
Tov epyev éorl Tots bm Unapriarav mempay~ 
pevots, a Tovs darodexojrévous dvayKatoy €or Kal 
mepl TOV etpryreveov apre THY adray exew yeany. 
Oavpdlen o el TwWes Tas pdxas Kal Tas vikas 
Tas mapa 76 Stxarov yuyvopévas ui) vopilovow 
atoxtous elvau Kal mevovenv évevd@v peotas 7 
Tas artas Tas avev Kakias ovpPawovcas, Kal 
Tair elddres Ott peydAa Sdvvdyers movnpal dé 
ToAAdKis yiyvovrat KpeitTous dvdp@v omovdalwy 
Kal Kwovvevew tnép THs watpidos atpoupevar. 
ous TOAD av SikadTepov émauwotpev 7 TODS mept 
TOV aMot piv éTOiLws dmobvnaKew €0édovras 
kal tots fevixots OTpaTevpaow opotous dvras: 
Tadra, bev yap éorw épya movnpa@v avopwTrav, Td 
d€ rods ypyotods éviote xelpov adywrilecbat Tov 
aouKely Bovropeveny beadv av Tt dytéAcvav etvat 
prjoecev. EXOUpe & dv tO Aebye TOUTW xpyoacbar 
Kat epi THS ouppopas Tis Lmapridrais € €V Ocp- 
HomAats yevouerns, m4 dmavrTes doot TEp din - 
Koacw e€ratvoto. Kat Javpalovor padAdov 7 Tas 
pdxas Kal Tas vias Tas kparnodaas pev tev 
évavtiwy, mpos ots 8° ovK expiy yeyernevas: as 
evroyetv TWeES TOAMBOL, KaKk@s <tbdres os ovodev 
ot@ Gavov obte KaAdv €ott TOV pr) peta SiKaLo- 
ovvns Kal Aeyopévwy Kai mpatTromevwyv. dv Lmap- 





@ Cf. Phil. 148; Paneg. 90; Archid. 99-100. 
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and showing that they would praise also men who, 
already possessing more weaith than they need, 
would not scruple to slay their own brothers and 
friends and associates so as to obtain their possessions 
also. Forsuch crimes are parallel to the things which 
the Spartans have done. And those who applaud the 
latter cannot escape taking the same view also of the 
crimes which I have just mentioned. 

I marvel that there are none who regard battles 
and victories won contrary to justice as more dis- 
graceful and fraught with greater reproaches than 
defeats which are met without dishonour—and that 
too, knowing that great, but evil, powers prove often 
stronger.than good men who choose to risk their lives 
for their country. For such men are much more de- 
serving of our praise than those who, while ready and 
willing to face death to gain the possessions of others, 
are yet in no wise different from hireling soldiers. 
For these are the acts of men depraved, and if men 
of honest purpose sometimes come off worse in the 
struggle than men who desire to do injustice, we may 
attribute this to negligence of the gods. But I might 
apply this point also to the misfortune which befel 
the Spartans at Thermopylae, which all who have 
heard of it praise and admire more than the battles 
and victories which have been won over adversaries 
against whom wars ought never to have been waged," 
albeit some are without seruple in extolling such suc- 
cesses, not realizing that nothing is either righteous 
or honourable which is not said or done with justice.! 


> The high moral tone here is, like the plea for absolute 
justice as a principle of foreign policy in the Peace, in- 
consistent with the “ practical’? doctrine of 117-118. See 
note on 118. 
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, A ? 4 ri > > ta £ ‘\ 
TiaTas pév ovdev mwmoT éeuédAnoev’ BrérovaL ya 
+ ta A Ww b3 oe K ? < i 
els obdév aAAO ANY rms ws TAcioTa TeV aAdAo- 
f la uf € > ia f \ A 
tTpiwy KaTacyycovaw: of 8 ARérepoe mept odbder 
otTw Ta&v dvTwy éomovdalwy ws TO Tapa Tois 
"EAAnow eddokipeiv: ayodvTo yap ovdeutav ap 
evécbar Kpicw ott ddAnbeorépay ovre SiKato- 
A Ls A ‘ ¥. 
Tépav Ths umd mavTos Tot yévous yvwobeions. 
189 S9Ao. 8’ Foav otrws exovtes ev Te Tots dAAaws 
ofs Sudkouv iy mddw, Kal tots peyiotos THY 
TpayuaTwv. tpiav yap Trokduwy yevouevwv dvev 
~ a ~ t: 
Tob Tpwixod trois “EXAnot mpos rods BapBdpovs, 
év dzact TovToLs Tpwrevovaay alTiV mapéaxor. 
dv efs pév iv 6 mpos Bépénv, ev @ mAdov Se7- 
veykav Aaxedaysoviwy ev diac. tots Kuwddvous 7) 
190 "Keivor Tav GAAwr, Sevrepos 8 6 epi THY KTiow 
TeV amor, eis dv Awptéwy pév oddeis AGE 
~ ¢ 
ovpTroAcunjowy, % dé més Hudy yyeua@y Kata- 
[273] ordca tev obe edropovvTwy Kal TOv GAAwy Tov 
ovAomevwr TocodTOv Ta TpdyuaTa jwEeTéoTHCGEV 
fog ’ 
a > > - ~ ta A ” / 
wor eidiopévwy tav BapBapwv tov dAdAov xpovov 
Tas peylotas Todas TOV “EAAnvidwy Katadap- 
Bavew émoinae Tobs “EAAnvas, & mpdrepov Exacxov, 
Tatra dvvacbat zoey. 
191 [lept pév ody rotv dvoiy moAguow év trois eu- 
mposbev ixavds eipyjkapev, mept € rod tplrov 





« Three “wars,” with no attention to chronology: (1) 
that against Xerxes; (2) the warfare connected with the 
Ionian Colonization; (3) fonr campaigns summarized as 
one, all dealing with invasions: (a) that against Eumolpus 
and the Thracians ; (4) that against the Scythians; (¢) that 
against Eurystheus ; (d) that against Dareius. 
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But the Spartans have never given a thought to this 
truth ; for they look to no other object than that of 
securing for themselves as many of the possessions 
of other peoples as they can. Our ancestors, on the 
other hand, have shown concern for nothing in the 
world so much as for a good name among the Hel- 
lenes; for they considered that there could be no truer 
or fairer judgement than that which is rendered by 
a whole race of people. And they have been mani- 
festly of this mind both in their government of the 
state in other respects and in the conduct of the 
greatest affairs. For in the three wars,? apart from 
the Trojan war, which were fought by the Hellenes 
against the barbarians—in all these they placed our 
city in the forefront of the fighting. Of these wars, 
one was the struggle against Xerxes,® in which they 
were as much superior to the Lacedaemonians in 
every crisis as were the latter to the rest of the 
Hellenes. Another was the war connected with the 
founding of the colonies,? in which none of the 
Dorians came to help them, but in which Athens, 
having been made the leader of those who were 
lacking in the means of subsistence and of all others 
who desired to join with her, so completely reversed 
the state of affairs that, whereas the barbarians had 
been wont in times past to seize and hold the greatest 
cities of Hellas, she placed the Hellenes in a position 
where they were able to do what they had formerly 
suffered. 

Now as to the two wars, I have said enough earlier 
in this discourse.¢ I shall now take up the third, 


> See 49 ff. 
© See 42 ff. and 164 ff. 
@ In 49 ff, 42 ff., 164 ff. 
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Toujoopat TOUS Adyous, 6 os eyevero TOV ev ‘EA- 
Aqvibey, moAcwv aptt KOT@KLMEVOY, Tis 8 aye- 
tépas é7t Bactrevoperns. ed adv Kat modAepor 
mAetoTo. Kal Kivduvot jLéytoTol auverecor, ots 
oe \ 4A? € ~ vw > ? ~ na t 

dmavtas prev ov0? edpeiv ovr” eivety av durnfeiny, 


‘ x ‘ a Ww ~ ? 7 ix 
P mapadutew bé tov mAcioTov dyAov Tay ev éxeivw 


pev Te xporyy mpax0évrav pnOjvar S€ vdv ob 
KATETELYOUTEY, ws av _ Odvwpae ourroperara. 
metpdoopat SynAd@oat Tovs 7 émoTpaTevoavtas 
TH move Kal Tas payas Tas a€las pvnpovevOjvar 
Kat pyOivar Kal Tovs Hyepovas avTto@v, ert dé TAS 
mpoddces a as éAeyov, Kal Thy Sbvapuy Trav yevav 
TeV ovvaxohovinadyray | adrots: ixava yap éorat 
rad’ eimetv mpds ols mept Tov evavriwy eipjKapev. 

Opdkes pev yap peer” Edpodrov | 708 Hoceidavos 
etoeBadov els THY xwpav hudv, os nypioPyrncer 
*EpeyOel rHs méAcws, pdoxay Tloced& mpSrepov 
"AOnvas karaAaBety adTny: Lesbo be per” *Apa- 
Covey trav e& "A pews “yevopevey, al THY orparetay 
ep’ ‘Inroddryny eroujoavTo, Ty tous TE vdjLous 
rapaBacav ToUs Tap avrats KELpLEVOUS, épa- 
abetcay te Onadws Kat cvvaxodovjcacay Keifer 
Kal ovvoixyjcacay adr@: WeAomovvrjowo 5é per 
Edpuabéws, | 6s ‘Hpandet pev ovK eowxKe dieny av 
apravey cis abrov, otpatevoas 8° emt Tous Tere 
povs mpoydvous os exAnypspevos Bia rods éxetvou 
maldas, Tap’ apy yap qoav karamepevyores, 
enabler & mpoohKey avtdv. toootrov yap ¢dénce 

® See Paneg. 68; drchid. 42; Areop. 75. 

» See Paneg. 68. 
¢ A queen of the Amazons, who, according to one legend, 


being enamoured of Theseus, deserted her own people and 
followed him to Athens. In one tradition she meets her 
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which took place when the other Hellenic cities had 
just been founded and while our own city was still 
ruled by kings. In those days there occurred at the 
same time very many wars and very great perils. I 
could neither ascertain nor set forth the history of 
all of them, and I shall pass over the great bulk of 
the things which were then done, but do not now 
press upon us to be told, and shall endeavour to 
inform you as briefly as I can of the enemies who 
attacked our city, of the battles which deserve to be 
recalled and recounted, of their leaders, and, further- 
more, of the pretexts which they alleged, and of the 
strength of the peoples who joined in their campaigns. 
For these details will be enough to discuss in addition 
to what we have said about our adversaries. 

For our country was invaded by the Thracians, led 
by Eumolpus,* son of Poseidon, who disputed the 
possession of Athens with Erechtheus, alleging that 
Poseidon had appropriated the city before Athena ; 
also by the Scythians, led by the Amazons,? the off- 
spring of Ares, who made the expedition to recover 
Hippolyte,* since she had not only broken the 
laws which were established among them, but had 
become enamoured of Theseus and followed him 
from her home to Athens and there lived with him as 
his consort ; again, by the Peloponnesians, led by 
Eurystheus,? who not only refused to make amends 
to Heracles for his ill-treatment of him but brought 
an army against our ancestors with the object of 
seizing by force the sons of Heracles, who had taker’ 
refuge with us. However, he met with the fate 
which was his due. For so far did he fail of getting 


death fighting against the Amazons, who came to recover her. 
Pausanias i. 2. 1. 4 See Paneg. 58 ff. 
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KUpuos yevéobar Tay ixer@v, Wore wr bets baxn 
Kat Cwypnbeis bd TOV huetépwr, adbtos tkérns 
VEVvopLevos Tourwy ods eCauredy Abe, Tov Biov 
erehedrnaey. peta 5€ Todrov of mepdbévres d76 
Aapetou tiv ‘ENdSa mopijoovres, amoBdvres eis 
Mapabdva, mAcioat KaKots Kat jreiLooe ouppopats 
mepuTeaovres av WAmoav my TOAwW Hu@v Tornoe, 
@yovro pevdyovres e& dmdons Tis ‘EM ddos. 
Tovrous 8 dzavtas ods du ABov, ob per” aAAAwY 
eloBaddvras ove Kard Tous avrovs xXpovovs, ‘DN 
Ws ol TE Kaupot Kal 7d oupdépor € éxdorTots Kat TO 
BovAecOar ourémimre, paxn vuRijoayres Kal THs 
oBpews mavoavres, obk eéotyoav adbriv THAKabra 
diampakdpevor TO péyebos, odd’ Exabov tabrd tots 
dia prev 76 KaAaS Kal Ppovipws Bovdretcacbar Kal 
mAovTous peyddous Kat dd€as Kadas KTnoapévots, 
61a 5€ Tas drrepBords Tas TovTwWY drepndavors yevo- 
pévors kai THY dpdvynow dScaOapeior kat KaTevexOet- 
aw els xeipw mpdypara Kal raTewdrepa THY mpdTeE- 
pov avrots brapyovTwy, GAAG aavra Ta ToLabra Sta- 
puydvres evépewar tots AOeow ofs etxov dua TO 
modTeverOar KaADS, peetlov ppovoivres € em TH Tis 
poxijs eeu Kal rats dtavotats zais adTav 7 rats 
pdxats tats yeyevnpévars, Kal paddrov bad Tav 
GdMAwy Oavpaldpevor dia THY Kapteptay tadrnv Kai 
awdpoavyyny 7 dca THY avdpiay Ti ev Tots Kivd¥voLS 
avtois Tapayevopevyy: Ewpwv yap Tmavres Ti pev 
edyvyiav Thy tmoAeuiKiy modAods éxovras Kal TOV 





* See Paneg. 71-72, 85-87. 
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our suppliants into his power that, having been 
defeated in battle and taken captive by our people, 
he became the suppliant of those whom he had come 
to demand of us, and lost his own life. Later than 
Eurystheus, the troops dispatched by Dareius * to 
rayage Hellas landed at Marathon, fell upon more 
misfortunes and greater disasters than they had 
hoped to inflict upon our city, and fled in rout from 
all Hellas. 

All these whom I have instanced, having invaded 
our country—not together nor at the same time, 
but as opportunity and self-interest and desire con- 
curred in each case—our ancestors conquered in 
battle and put an end to their insolence. And yet 
they did not forsake their true selves ® after they 
had achieved successes of such magnitude nor did 
they experience the same misadventure as those 
who, owing to the exercise of good and wise judge- 
ment, have attained great wealth and good reputa- 
tion, but who, owing to excess of good fortune, have 
grown overweening, lost their senses, and have been 
brought down to lower and meaner circumstances 
than those which they enjoyed before. On the 
contrary, they escaped all such aberrations and 
remained steadfast in the character which they had 
because of the excellence of their government, taking 
more pride in their state of soul and in the quality 
of their minds than in the battles which had been 
fought, and being more admired by the rest of the 
world because of this self-control and moderation 
than because of the bravery displayed in their perils. 
For all men saw that the fighting spirit is possessed 


> See for the figure and the thought, 32 ; General Introd. 
Vol. I, L.C.L. pp. xxxii 
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éNBew 8’ 6 Aq Bets Kat diavayvods tov Adyor (ra. 
yap perage vt bet Aéyovra Svar piBeu 3) » eduaxépave 
pev éz’ oddevi trav Yeypapevov, émijvece & ws 
duvatov padiota, Kal brehex On mept exdorov Tay 
pep@v maparAnotes ols pets eyeyvesoKoper™ ob 
py adda dpavepos 7 a ovx Hoews € EXWY ext Tots Tepe 
Aakedatpoviwy eipnuévois. ed7jAwoe bé Sid Ta- 





2 Tt has been conjectured, with no degree of certainty, 
that the pupil here referred to was Theopompus, the historian. 
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by many even of those who outdo others in villainy, 
while that spirit which is beneficent in all things and 
is helpful to all men is not shared by the depraved, 
but is engendered only in men who are of good birth 
and breeding and education—even such as were 
those who then governed our city and brought to 
pass all the good things which I have described. 
Now I observe that the other orators close their 
discourses with the greatest and most memorable 
deeds, but, while I commend the wisdom of those 
who hold and practise this principle, yet I am not 
in a position to do this same thing, but am compelled 
to go on with my discourse. The reason why, I shall 
explain presently, after first saying just a word. 
After I had written out my discourse as far as 
what has been read, I was revising it with three or 
four youths who are wont to spend their time in my 
society. And when, on going over what I had 
written, it seemed to us to be good and to require 
only an ending, it occurred to me to send for one of 
those who had studied with me ¢ but had lived under 
an oligarchy and had elected to extol the Lace- 
daemonians. I did this in order that, if any false 
statement had escaped me, he might detect it and 
pointit outtome. Hecame, upon being summoned, 
and, having read through my discourse (for why 
take up time in relating what happened in the 
interval >), he took no offence at anything which I had 
written but, on the contrary, praised the speech in 
the highest possible terms and expressed views on 
each part of it which were very similar to those which 
I held. And yet it was manifest that he was not 
pleased with what I had said about the Lacedae- 
monians. And he showed it forthwith ; for he made 
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xéwr: erdAunoe yap clieivy ws ef Kal pndév dAdo 
memomkaat Tovs “HAAnvas ayaldv, ddd’ oby éxetvd 
ye Sixaiws av adrots dmavres ydpw exovev, dre Ta 
KaAdoTa Tov emiTydevpaTwv edpdvTes adToi TE 
xp@vrat kal Tois GANows KaTéderEay. 

Totro dé pnbév ottw Bpayd Kat puxpov aiteov 
eyéveto Tot pyre Katadbaat pe Tov Adyov ef? dy 
eBovdAnOyv, trodaBeiv & ws aicypov moujow Kal 
Sewov, «2 mapwv wepidyoual Twa tay éeyol ae- 
mTAnoiaKdTwY Tovnpots Adyas xpwpevov. Tatra bé 
Stavonbeis Apdunv adrov ei pndev dpovrile. Tav 
mapovTwy, pnd alaydverat Adyov eipynKa@s doeBF 
Kat wevdh Kal wodAd@v evavridcewy peaTdv. 
“wore. O° ws Eat ToLOOTOS, HY epwrnons Tuds 
tiv «3 dpovotvrwy mola trav emirndevpaTwv 
KéAdaTa vouifovow eivat, Kal pera Taira mdéoc0s 
xpovos éeoriv && ob Maapria@rat tuyxdvovow ev 
lleAorovynaow Katoikobrres. oddeis yap Satis od 
Tav pev emiTndevpatwv mpoxpwet tHv eboeBevav 
THv TEpt Tods Deods Kal THY Sixaloodyyny THY Tept 
rods avOpayrous Kal tiv dpdvnow thy epi Tas 
dAras mpdées, Uraptidras 8 evratfa Karouxeiy 
od mAciw dyjcovow éera&v éExtaxociwy. todrwv 8 
ovTws exdvTwy, ef pev Tuyxdvers dAnOh AX€yav 
rovtous dPdakwy edpeTas yeyevpoba THv KkadXlorwv 
émTydevudrwr, dvayKkaidy éeore tovs moAdais 
yeveais mpdtepoy yeyovdtas, mpiv Lmapridras 
évraida Karoujoat, py peréxew adtOv, pare Tovs 
ext Tpoiav artpatevoapéevovs pyre tods epi 
‘Hpaxdda kal Onoda yeyovdras pire Mivw rov 
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bold to say that if the Spartans had done no other 
service to the Hellenes, at any rate, they deserved 
the gratitude of all men because they had discovered 
the best ways of life and not only followed these 
ways themselves but had taught them to the rest 
of the world. 

This assertion, so brief and so brusque, furnished 
the reason why I did not close my speech at the 
point where I was inclined to end it. I thought that 
it would be shameful and reprehensible on my part 
to permit one who had been my pupil to make in 
my presence a statement which was unsound. With 
this in mind, I asked him whether he had no regard 
for his present auditors and was not ashamed of 
having said things which were impious and false and 
full of many contradictions. ‘‘ You will realize.” I 
said, “‘ that your assertion is such as I have declared 
it to be if you will ask any intelligent men, first what 
they think are the best ways of life, and next how 
long a time has passed since the Lacedaemonians 
settled in the Peloponnesus. For there is no one 
who, among the ways of life, will not give preference 
to the practice of reverence in relation to the gods 
and of justice in relation to mankind and of wisdom 
in relation to all activities in general, and they will 
tell you that the Spartans have lived in the Pelo- 
ponnesus not more than seven hundred years. These 
things being so, if you speak the truth when you 
assert that they were the discoverers of the best 
ways of life, then it must follow that those who lived 
many generations before the Spartans settled there 
had no part in them—neither those who made the 
expedition against Troy nor those who were of the 
generation of Heracles and Theseus or of Minos, son 
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Avés pyre ‘Paddpavdor par Alaxov pajre TeV 
dddwy pyndéva tav dpvoupevwy emi Tats aperats 
Tavraus, aAAd pevdi thy ddfav TavraY dmavras 
exe ec be ov pev prvapav Tuyxdvers, Tpoonket 
dé tods amd Deady yeyoveras Kat xpAcbae TAUTaLS 
paMov Tov aay Kal Karadetta Tos emuytyvo- 
HEVOLS, ove é€orw oTws ob paivecBat ddgers drract 
tots axovoaaw, otws «ik Kat Tapavopnws ods av 
TUyns éTawar. erect” el pev evAdyers adrods 
obdev danKous TOV eLav, éArjpees pev av, ob pay 
évaytia ye Ady wy épaivou saute: viv § empvenore 
cou TOV épov een TOV émBeixvivra moAAG Kal 
dewa Aaxedayovious mepi te Tobs auyyeveis Tovs 
€ a b \ x v oe t 
adrady Kal wept rods dMous EMnqvas Svamrempayjé- 
vous, 7s oldvr’ Av ere col A€yew rods evdyous 
dvras Tovrous, ws TOV Kaddlotwy éemiTndevpaTwr 
Yyepuoves yeydvacw; 
oe ‘ be f 3 Ce 4 f a A 
IIpos d5€ tovros KaKetvd ce AdAnfev, dre 74 
Taparedeppeva tay emrndevpdtwy Kal Tap 
TexvOv Kal Tav dd\Awy amdvrwv oby of TuYdvTEs 
| ety > ? ¢ / , / 1 
edpiaxovow, GAN of tas Te ddacs Siadépovres Kat 
padety wActota THv mpdtepoyv edpnudvay duvnbev- 
Tes Kal mpoo€exew Tov voby TH Cnreiv waddov 7Ov 
” > rq bi ea , > 
dow eOedijoavres. av Aaxedatpoviot mov am- 
Exovar 7 TOV BapBdpwv- ot pev yap av davetev- Tro av 
edpnpdtov Kal pabyrat Kal diddoKadot yeyoveres, 
otro. dé Tocobrov daodcAcyppévor THs Kowis 





@ Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus are half-legendary 
kings famed for their virtues, and especially their justice. 
‘They are sometimes pictured as dispensing justice in the 
world of the dead. See Plato, Gorgias 523. 
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of Zeus, or Rhadamanthus or Aeacus @ or any of the 
others who are celebrated in song for the virtues 
which I have mentioned, but that all of them have 
in this respect a reputation which is false. But if, 
on the other hand, you are speaking nonsense, and 
if it is fitting that men who were descended from gods 
should have cultivated these virtues more than all 
others and transmitted them to their successors as 
well, then you cannot escape being thought mad by 
all who hear you for being so reckless and unjust and 
undiscriminating in your praise. Furthermore, if 
you were praising them without having heard any 
of my speech, you would no less be speaking drivel, 
but you would not be manifestly contradicting your- 
self. But now, since you have commended my dis- 
course, which proves that the Lacedaemonians have 
committed many outrages both against their own 
kinsmen and the rest of the Hellenes, how could you 
then say that those who are open to these charges 
have been the leaders in the best ways of life ? 

‘* Moreover, this consideration also has escaped you, 
that the things which have been overlooked, whether 
in ways of living or in the arts or in all other activities, 
are not discovered by any and every one, but by men 
who have superior endowments and are both able to 
learn the most of what has been discovered before 
their time and willing more than all others to give 
their minds to the search for what is new. But in 
these respects the Lacedaemonians are more back- 
ward than the barbarians. For you will find that 
the latter have been both pupils and teachers of many 
discoveries, while the Lacedaemonians have fallen so 
far behind our common culture and learning that they 
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mradelas Kat proaogias elaty dor’ odd€é ypdupara 
ta is3 
pavOdvovew, & tyAiKadrny ever SUvapw ware Tods 
emaTapevous Kal xpwpyévovs adrolts py pdvov 
ft t ~ an ind 
eumelpous yiyverBar T&v emi rhs hAuias THs 
ait&yv mpaylévrwy adda Kal t&v mdmoTE yevo- 
3 > ~ 
pevev. GAN duws od Kal tos Tr&v Totodtwv 
dpabels dvras éroAunoas eimety ds edperal TOV 
KaANoTrwy énurndevpatav yeydvaci, Kal. Tabr 
4 i! a ~ 
eldws OTe Tods Tratdas tovs é€avTav €bilovar 
\ 7 , , ’ e > 
mept Tovadtas mpaypateias SiarpiBew, && dv éd- 
milovaw adtrovs odk evepyéras yeryocafar Tav 
wy 3 A ~ ~ 4 ta 
dArwy, aAdAd Kax@s moely pddtora Svvijcecbar 
tovs “EAAnvas. 
ce 8A , ‘ r) 4 A a > ~ ts 
s mdoas pev SieEi@v Troddv dxAov euavT@ T 
av tapacyoyu Kat Tots dxovovow, pilav € pdvov 
cinav, hv dyan@o kat wept Hy pdAcora onovdd- 
Covaw, otpor SnAwoew amwavra Tov TpdTOV adtTav. 
éxetvor yap Kal? éxdotyy tiv hyuepay etOds && 
End cal > 
edvijs ex7éutrovat Tovs Tatdas, wel? dv ay Exacror 
na , ‘% > N f wv > se. 
BovanOdor, Adyw pev emt Ojpav, epyw 8 ent 
KAwielav TOY év Tots aypots KaTotKovrTwr: ev H 
aupBatver tovs pev Andbevtas apydpiov dmorivery 
Kat mAnyas AapBavew, tovs b€ mAetora KaKOUp- 
yyoartas Kat Aadety Sumferras & &y te tots maolv 
eddoxysetv paAdov Trav dev, erevoav 8° els 
dvdpas ouvreAdow, Hv eupetvwor tots 7beaw ois 
” > x. > ~ 
matdes dvres euedernoay, eyyds elvar THv peyloTwr 
dpxKev. 





@ * Before the development of the body, that of the mind 
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do not even try to instruct themselves in letters? 
science which has so much power that those who 
understand and use it become apprized not only of the 
things which have been accomplished in their own 
time but also of the things which have come to pass 
in any age whatsoever. Nevertheless, you have 
made bold to assert even of those who are ignorant of 
such matters that they have been the discoverers of 
the best ways of lite, and that too when you know that 
they train their own boys in habits and practices by 
which they hope that, so far from becoming the 
benefactors of others, they will become most adept 
in doing injury to the Hellenes. 

“Were I to go through all of these practices, I 
should greatly fatigue both myself and my hearers, 
but if I mention only a single one—one which they 
cherish most and by which they set most store—I 
think that I can put before you their whole manner of 
life. For every day they send out their boys, from 
the very cradle, as it were, with such companions as 
each may prefer, ostensibly to hunt, but in reality to 
steal® the property of the people whvu live in the 
country. In this practice, those who are caught are 
punished with fines and blows, while those who have 
accomplished the greatest number of thefts and have 
been able to escape detection enjoy a higher esteem 
among their fellow-youths than the others, and when 
they attain to manhood, provided they remain true 
to the ways which they practised in youth, they are 
in line for the most important offices. 
had completely to give way” in Sparta. See Plutarch, 
Lycurgus 16; Gilbert, Greek Const. Antiquities p. 64. 

> For this feature of their training see Plutarch, Lycurgus 


17, 18; Xenophon, Const. of Sparta ii. 5 ff.; Gilbert, 
Greek Const. Antiquities p. 64. 
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213°“ Kat Tauris nv tis émideiEn Tadetav _paMov 
ayaTwpéevny 7) omovdatoTépay map’ abrois elva 
vopeloperny,. Sporoyad pndev arnbes etpnievae 
pnde mrept evs TWTOTE mpdyparos. kairo wt 
TaY ToLovTwWY epywy Kaddv éoTw 7} ceuvev, GAN’ 
odk alaxuvns agtov; m&s 8 odk avorrous xpi) 
vopitew Tovs émawotvras rods ToootTov TaV 
vonwy TaY Kowav eeornKdras Kat pydev TOV 
adr av pre Trois, "EMqou py pyre rots BapBdpois 
214 PeyvesoKovras j ot pev yap aAAoe Tovs KaKoup- 
yobvras' Kai KAémTovTas Tovnpotépous® THY oiKeE- 
Trev vopilovow, éxeivo. 5€ rods ev Tots TolovTots 
T&v épywy mpwrevovtas PeAtictous elvar TOV Tral- 
Swy drorapBdvovar Kal pddvoTa Tiyndow. KalTou 
tis av Tov ed dpovodvTwv odk av Tpis amobavety 
€AotTo aMov, a dea. Tovovray emirndevpdrov 
yoodbivas my doxnow THs dperiis TOLOUPEVOS ; 4 
215 Tatr’ dxovoas Spacéws pev ode mpos €v 
avreime TOV cipnuevwr, 08d” ad mavTdmacw dr- 
eoudsmrnaev, aan eAeyev om “ ob pee merTroinoat 
rovs Adyous”’ enue Adywr “ ws dravr’ amobexo- 
pévov pov TaKel Kal Kad@s éxew vopilovros: 
éuot 5€ Soxeis wept pev THs THY Taldwr abro- 
vopias Kal mepi GAAwY TroAA@v etkétws émiTysdv 
216 exetvots, €p00 5 od duKaiws _karnyopety. eye 
[278] yap eAvariOqy pev Tov Adyov dvayeyvacKay ent 
tots arepl Aaxedayroview etpnevous, | od pny otrws 
ws emt TO pndev dvrevmetv vrep adrav Sdvacfa 
tots YEYpaipEvors, <tOvopévos Tov dANov xpévov 
enaweiv. ets TovadTny 8 amoplav Kataotas elmov 


1 xaxoupyodvras vulg.: xarnyopobyras T. 
2 rovnporépous vulg.: movypordrous T, 
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“Tf anyone can point out an education which is 
more cherished by them or by which they set greater 
store than this, [ am willing to grant that there is not 
a word of truth in what I have said about anything 
whatsoever. And yet what is there in such conduct 
that is good or admirable and not, on the contrary, 
shameful ? How can we fail to condemn the folly of 
those who extol men who have so far departed from 
our common laws and are in no respect of the same 
way of thinking as either the Hellenes or the bar- 
barians ? For the rest of the world looks upon male- 
factors and thieves as more depraved than slaves, 
whereas the Lacedaemonians regard those who 
stand first in such crimes as the best among their 
youths and honour them the most. And yet who that 
is in his right mind would not prefer to die many 
times rather than be known as seeking through such 
practices to school himself in virtue ? ”’ 

When he heard this, he did not answer arrogantly 
any of the things which I had said, neither, on the 
other hand, was he altogether silent, but remarked as 
follows: “* You ’—meaning myself— have spoken 
as if I applauded all of the ways of Sparta and con- 
sidered them good. But in fact I think that you are 
right in condemning the Spartans for the licence 
practised by their youth and for many other things as 
well, but wrong in attacking me. For I was troubled 
on reading your speech by what you had said about 
the Lacedaemonians, but much more by my own 
inability to utter a single word in their defence 
against what you had written, accustomed as I had 
been at all other times to commend you. And when 
I found myself in this perplexity, I said the only thing 
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omep Hv Aoundv, as ef Kal pander be aMo, bud yy’ 
éxeivo duxaiws adv adrois dmavres ydpev exouer, 
ott Tots KadAioros THY emurmdevparany Xposjrevou 
Tuyxavovow. Tatra 8° «lov ob mpds TH «b- 
aéBetav odd€é mpds 77 Suxaroavyyy ovde mpos Hy 
ppdvyow droBrépas, 4 a& ad SujAbes, adda, mpos Ta 
yupvaova Taxed kabeornKdrTa Kat mpos THY doxnow 
Ths avopias Kal THY dpovoray Kal avvddws THY meEpt 
Tov mOAcLov emyLeActav, dep ATavTes av esrawolev, 
Kal pddior’ av abtots éxetvous ypqobar pyoevay.”” 
T abra 8 abrot SiarexBévros dredeEduny pe, 
odx as Siadvdjrevov Te Tay KaTHyopnLeveny, aan’ 
, 
ws dmoxpuTropevov 70 muKpoTaTov Tay Tore 
pybevrav ovk dmadedtws adAd voby éxdvTws, 
Kal mept Tav d\Awy drohehoynprevov awdpove- 
ore pov 3 TOTE Tappyovacdsevov" od piv GAN 
éxetv” édoas mept adtav Toure epacKov KaT- 
nyoptay éxew Tord Sewordpav 77 mept Tis tev 
maiswy KAwmelas. “ éxeivous bev yap Tots énurn- 
Sevpacw éAvpatvorto Tous avréy matsas, ofs oe 
oAlyw mpdrepov ad SuAjAGes, robs "EMqvas dmr- 
wAdAvoar. pasvov | 8, ws odtws elye tabra, guv- 
Weiv. ofuar yap dmavras dv dpodoyjca. KakloTous 
dvdpas elvat Kal heylorns Cyutas agiovs, door 
Tots Tpdypace Tots edpncevous én" capenia, Tov- 
Tous emt BAgBn xpepevor Tvyxdvovst, wy m™pos 
TOUS BapBdpous pede mpos Tovs dpapravovras 
pede mpos Tovs eis Thy abr av xepay | etoBdAdovras, 
add. pos Tovs oixevoTdrous Kat Ths adtis ovy- 
yeveias pretéxovtas: dep émotovy Lmapriarac. 





9 See 204. 
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I could, namely, that for this reason at least, if for 
no other, they deserved the gratitude of all of us, 
because they followed the best ways of life. How- 
ever, I said this, not with any thought of reverence or 
justice or wisdom—the virtues which you mentioned @ 
—but having in mind the athletic practices which have 
been instituted among them, their training in courage, 
their spirit of concord, and, in a word, their discipline 
for war. These all men will commend, and will con- 
cede that the Spartans practise them most of all.” 
When he had said this, I accepted his explanation, 
feeling that it did not break down any of the criticisms 
which I had made but that it covered up, not without 
tact, nay, with good taste, the crudeness of his 
previous utterance, and that his defence on the other 
points showed greater moderation than his former 
brusque assertion. Nevertheless, though I dismissed 
that matter, I stated that with reference to these very 
claims which he made for the Spartans I had an 
attack which was much more damaging than what I 
had said on the subject of stealing _ among their 
youths. “For by that practice,” ‘T said, “ they 
ruined their own youths, and by these which you have 
just mentioned, they seek to destroy the Hellenes. 
And it is easy to see at a glance that ‘this is so; for I 
think that all men will agree that those men are the 
basest and deserve the severest punishment who take 
the discoveries which have been made for our benefit 
and use them for the injury, not of the barbarians nor 
of those who wrong them nor of those who invade 
their territory, but of those who are their nearest kin 
and share the same blood with them. And this is 


> The Perioeci, who, according to Isocrates, were of the 
Spartan blood, and their fellow-Dorians generally. 
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Kaitou 7@s Sowv éote dace Kad@s xphobac 
Tois mepi Tov méAcov emiTydevpacw, oitWes ods 
mpoonke owlew, tovtovs dmoAdvovTes dzavTa 
Tov xpdvov dueTéAecav ; 

221 “?AXAa yap od od pdvos ayvoeis Tous KaAds 
xpwpevous Tots mpaypaciw, adAAd oxeddv of mAci- 
oro. tav “EAAjvwv. enedav yap twas wow 

mvdwvrar mapa Twwv émpedAds diatpiBovras 
{279] TmEpt Ta doxotvT etvar KaAa TeV emiTnoevpaTwr, 
ezawwodot kai moAAods Adyous Tovobyral TeEpi avTaY, 

229 odk €lddTes TO ovpByodpevov. xp?) bé Tos opbas 
Soxyidlewy Bovdopevous mept TOY Tovovrey ev apxy 
pev ouxiay ayew Kal pndepiay ddgav € EXE TrEpL 
abrav, émevdav 5° ets Tov Xpovov éxeivov é\wow, 
ev @ kat Adyovtas Kal mpatrovtas abrovs Spovron 
Kal mept Tov (Sica Kal mept TOY Kowa, TOTE 

223 Dewpeiv acpiBas éxaoTov adray, kal Tovs pev 
voputjens Kal KaAds Xpwpevous ols ewedernoay 
évaweivy Kal Ttysdv, Tovs dé mAnupedodvTas Kal 
Kakoupyobytas péyew kat puoely Kal dvdarre- 
aba tov tTpd70v abtadv, evOupoupevous ws ovdx at 
duces al trav mpaypatwy od wdeAdodaw otre 
BAdrrovow yeas, aA’ as at Tay avO peste 
xpyoes Kal mpdfers dmdyrey py arias Trev 

224 oupBawvortwy elowv. yrotn & dv tis éxetOev: ra 
yap auTa 7 TavTaxy Kal pnoayh diadepovra tois 
pev wpéripa Tots 5é BA aBepa ylyveran. Katrou 
THY pev piow exw éxaorov Tay ovrey Thy 
evavTiav adray adrH Kal p21) Thy adriy ovk EdKOASY 
é€orw: TO S€ pndev Tdv adrav oupBatvew rots 





4 See Nicocles 3-4; Antid. 251-252. 
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what the Spartans have done. And yet with what 
conscience can we say that they make good use of 
their warlike practices who have at all times without 
ceasing sought to destroy those whom it behoved 
them to save ? 

“In truth, however, it is not you alone who fail to 
distinguish those who make good use of things, but, I 

might almost say, the great majority of the Hellenes. 
For whenever they see or hear from others that any 
people devote themselves zealously to what appear to 
be good practices, they extol them and make many 
speeches about them, without knowing what will 
be the effects of this devotion. However, those who 
desire to form a correct judgement about such people 
should remain silent and have no opinion about them 
in the beginning, but when the time comes when they 
can observe them both speaking and taking action 
regarding both private and public affairs, then they 
should take accurate note of what they do in each 
case; and when men make good use of the things 
which they have practised, they should praise and 
honour them, but when they go wrong and do evil 
they should censure and abhor them and guard them- 
selves against their ways, bearing in mind that things 
do not of their own nature either help or harm us, but 
that the manner in which they are used and employed 
by men is the cause of all the things which befall us.¢ 
One may grasp the truth of this from the following 
consideration : things which are in themselves always 
the same and never different are to some helpful and 
to others harmful. And yet it is not conceivable that 
each thing should have a nature which itself is con- 
trary to itself and not the same. But, on the other 
hand, who that can reason correctly will not look upon 
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@ For this concord—' honour among thieves ’’—sce Plato, 
Republic 351 c. 

® See Peace 50, note. 
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it as natural that the consequences should be by no 
means the same in the case of those who act rightly 
and justly and in the case of those who act wilfully 
and wickedly ? 

“ This same argument applies also to the matter of 
concord ; for this is not different in its nature from the 
things which I have discussed; on the contrary, we 
shall find that it is in some instances the cause of very 
many blessings. but in others of the greatest evils and 
misfortunes. And I contend that the concord of the 
Spartans is of the latter sort. For I shall speak the 
truth even at the risk of appearing to some to say 
what is quite contrary to the general opinion. For 
by being of one mind amongst themselves regarding 
the outside world they have always striven to set the 
Hellenes at variance with each other, reducing this 
practice, as it were, to a fine art; and they have 
always looked upon the cruellest of evils which befel 
the other states as of all things in the world the 
greatest of boons to themselves ; for when the states 
were in such stress, they found it possible to manage 
them as they pleased. So that no one could justly 
praise them because of their concord, any more than 
one could praise pirates or brigands or men given to 
other forms of injustice. For such men also enjoy 
concord among themselves? and thereby seek to 
destroy all others. But if I appear to some to use a 
comparison which is not in keeping with the reputa- 
tion of the Spartans, I discard this and instance the 
Triballians,’ who, according to what all men say, are 
of one mind as are no other people on earth, but are 
bent on destroying not only those who border upon 
their territory and those who live in their neighbour- 
hood but also all others whom they are able to reach. 
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But men who pretend to excellence must not imitate 
their example but much rather the power of wisdom 
and of justice and of the other virtues. For these do 
not work for the benefit of their own natures,? but 
whomsoever they visit and abide with—these they 
bless with prosperity and happiness. But the Lace- 
daemonians do the very opposite: whomsoever they 
approach they scek to destroy and they are ever 
striving to appropriate all the good things which 
belong to the world at large.” 

Having said these things, I silenced the man to 
whom I had addressed my remarks, albeit he was able 
and experienced in many things and had been trained 
in speaking no less than any of those who had been 
under my instruction. However, the youths who had 
been present at all this discussion did not form the 
same Judgement as myself, but, while they applauded 
me both for having spoken more vigorously than they 
anticipated and for having debated well, they dis- 
paraged my opponent, although in fact they judged 
neither of us correctly but missed the truth as to us 
both. For he went his way, having grown wiser and 
feeling chastened in spirit, as is becoming to men of 
intelligence ; he had experienced the force of the 
inscription at Delphi and come to know both himself 
and the nature of the Lacedaemonians better than 
before. I, on the other hand, remained, having 
perhaps debated effectively, but having because of 
this very fact shown less understanding, cherishing a 
greater pride than befits men of my age, and given 
over to youthful confusion. Manifestly I was in such 
astate of mind ; for when I seized a moment of quiet, 


* See the argument between Socrates and Thrasymachus 
in Plato, Republic Book I. 
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« The common term for a servant. Slaves were often 
employed as secretaries. 

* * Epideictic ”? speeches—orations composed to display 
the powers of the speaker. 
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I did not cease until I had dictated to my boy @ the 
speech which a short time before I had delivered with 
pleasure but which a little later was to cause me 
distress. For when, after three or four days had 
elapsed, I was reading and going over it, I found that, 
while I was not troubled about the things which I had 
said about Athens (for in everything which had 
reference to her I had written well and justly), yet I 
was distressed and uncomfortable about what I had 
said with reference to the Lacedaemonians. For it 
seemed to me that I had not spoken of them with 
moderation nor in the same manner as the rest of the 
world but with contempt and with extreme bitterness 
and altogether without understanding. The result 
was that I was often on the point of blotting out or 
burning what I had written and as often changed my 
mind when I thought with pity of my old age and of 
the labour which had been spent upon my discourse. 

Since I was in this state of confusion, shifting 
frequently from one impulse to the other, I decided 
that the best thing for me to do was to call in those of 
my former disciples who lived in the city and take 
counsel with them as to whether my discourse was to 
be entirely destroyed or to be distributed among 
those who desired to have it, and to follow their 
judgement whatever it might be. Having so re- 
solved, I lost no time; they whom I have mentioned 
were summoned at once; I announced to them 
beforehand the object of their coming together ; the 
speech was read aloud, was praised and applauded 
and accorded even such a reception as is given to 
successful declamations.? 

But when all this demonstration had come toanend, 
the others present began to talk among themselves, 
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presumably about the discourse which had been read. 
But the man whom I had sent for at first to obtain 
his advice (the panegyrist of the Lacedaemonians, to 
whom I had spoken at greater length than I should), 
having remained silent in the meantime, turned to me 
and said that he was in doubt what to do in the 
present situation, for he desired neither to discredit 
the words which I had spoken nor was he able to 
credit them entirely. “‘ For I wonder,” he continued, 
“‘ whether you were as distressed and uncomfortable 
about the things which you had said concerning 
the Lacedaemonians as you allege—for I see nothing 
in what you have written to indicate such a feeling— 
and whether you really brought us together because 
you desired to get our advice about vour discourse, 
since you knew well enough that we alw ays commend 
whatever you say or do: Men of intelligence are 
accustomed to take common counsel sith others 
regarding matters about which they are concerned, 
preferably with those who are wiser than themselves, 
but, at any rate, with those who will express their own 
judgement. But you have done the very opposite. 
Therefore I accept neither of these explanations but 
am rather of the opinion that you summoned us here 
and pronounced your encomium on Athens, not 
ingenuously nor for the reason you stated to us, but 
because you wanted to test us to see if we were true 
to the cultivated life, if we remembered what had 
been said to us under your tutelage, and if we could 
grasp at once the manner in which your speech was 
written—that you chose, and chose wisely, to eulogize 
your own city in order that you might gratify the 
multitude of your fellow-citizens and that you might 
win the acclaim of those who are friendly disposed 
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2 An exaggeration. But see Archidamus; <Areop. 7; 
Nicocles 24; Peace 142 ff. 
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towards you. But having so decided, you conceived 
that if you confined your discourse to Athens alone 
and repeated the fables about her which fall easily 
from the lips of everyone, your speech would appear 
no different from those which had been composed by 
the other orators (which would cause you extreme 
humiliation and distress), whereas if you discarded 
these fables and dealt with her acknowledged achieve- 
ments, which have brought many blessings to the 
Hellenes, and compared these with the deeds of the 
Lacedaemonians, praising the achievements of your 
ancestors and censuring the things which have been 
done by the Lacedaemonians, not only would your 
discourse make a more striking impression upon your 
hearers but you yourself would lose no ground, and 
many would admire such a treatment of the theme 
more than what had been written by the other 
orators. 

** At the first, then, so it appears to me, this was the 
manner in which you reviewed and thought upon 
your problem. But since you knew that you had 
praised the government of the Spartans more than 
any other man,* you feared lest you might impress 
those who had heard this praise as no different from 
the orators who speak without conviction or principle, 
if, that is to say, you censured on the present occasion 
those whom you formerly were wont to praise above 
all others. Pondering this difficulty, you proceeded 
to study in what light you could represent each of 
these two cities in order that you might seem to speak 
the truth about them both and that you might be able 
to praise your ancestors, Just as you purposed to do, 
and at the same time to appear to be censuring the 
Spartans in the eyes of those who have no liking for 
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@ Surely this is ironical. 
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them, while in reality doing nothing of the sort but 
covertly praising them instead. Seeking such an 
effect, you found without difficulty arguments of 
double meaning, which lend themselves no more to 
the purpose of those who praise than of those who 
blame, but are capable of being turned both ways and 
leave room for much disputation—arguments the 
cmployment of which, when one contends in court 
over contracts for his own advantage, is shameful and 
no slight token of depravity but, when one discourses 
on the nature of man and of things, is honourable and 
bespeaks a cultivated mind.* Even such is the dis- 
course which has been read, in which you have 
represented your ancestors as devoted to peace and 
lovers of the Hellenes and champions of equality in 
the government of states, but have painted the 
Spartans as arrogant and warlike and self-seeking, as 
indeed they have been conceived by all men to be. 
“Such being the nature of each of these two cities, 
the Athenians are extolled by all men and are 
credited with being friendly to the masses, while the 
Spartans are envied and disliked by the majority of 
men. There are, however, those who praise them 
and admire them and make bold to say that they have 
greater advantages than were possessed by your 
ancestors. For arrogance partakes of dignity—a 
quality held in high eateomie sand men of that char- 
acter are regarded as more high-minded than those 
who champion equality, just as those who are warlike 
are regarded as superior to those who are peaceable. 
For the latter are neither seekers after what they do 
not have nor staunch guardians of what they possess, 
while the former are effective in both respects—both 
in seizing whatever they covet and in keeping what- 
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1 rpoedduevor 6é ce ScripSi: Ore 6é mpoehdueros od I. 





2 Manifestly Isocrates in this passage imitates Plato’s 
Republic 344, where Thrasymachus, maintaining that 
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ever they have once made their own. And this is 
what is done by those who are men in the complete 
sense. But the eulogists of Sparta think they have 
even a stronger plea for self-seeking than what I have 
said. For they do not consider that men who break 
contracts and cheat and falsify accounts deserve to be 
termed self-seeking ; for because they are in bad 
repute with all men they come off worse in all cireum- 
stances, whereas the self-seeking of the Spartans and 
of kings and despots is a gift from heaven which all 
mencrave. It is true that those who hold such power 
are the objects of abuse and execration ; but no man 
is so constituted by nature that he would not pray to 
the gods to be granted this power, preferably for 
himself, but, failing that, for those nearest and dearest 
tohim. And this fact makes it manifest that all men 
regard it as the greatest good in the world to have the 
advantage over others. 

“ It was,then, with such thoughts, as it seems to me, 
that you planned the general scope of your discourse. 
But if I believed that you would refrain from revising 
what has been said and would let this discourse stand 
without criticism, I would not myself attempt to 
speak further. As it is, however, I do not suppose 
that you will feel disturbed in the least because I did 
not speak out my opinion on the question about 
which I was called in to advise you, for even at the 
time when you called us together you did not seem to 
me to be really concerned about it. I suppose rather 
that you will object that, whereas you have deliber- 
ately chosen to compose a discourse which is not at 
“* justice is the interest of the stronger,’’ bids Socrates not to 
mark the consequences of injustice practised on a petty 


scale but those of the “‘ most complete injustice,” such as a 
despotism. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 483. 
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adda tots péev pabdpws dvayryvicxovow dmdobv 
elvar SdéfovTa Kat pddvov Kxatapabelv, rots 8 
axpiBas Sue€vodow adrov, Kal meipwpévois Kat- 
Wetv 6 tods dAAous AcAnOev, xaderov davodpevov 
Kat Svoxarapdfyrov Kai moAAfs jev toroptas 
yépovra Kal didocodias, mavrodamfs Sé jreorov 
TrouKktAias Kal yevdoroyias, od THs eiiapevyns pera. 
kakias BAdmrrew Tods avptrodAttevopevovs, GAAG 
Tis Suvapévns peta mradids wdedretv 7} réprew 

247 Tods aKovovTas,—dv oddev eacarTd pe Pycewv? 
Tov tTpdTrov Todorov éxew ws eBovredow od wept 
adrav, adda tiv te Svvapw av dAeyopevur 
diddoKxovra Kal tHy ony Sidvoray eényovjevov 
obk aic@dvecba. tocovTw tov Adyov adokdrepov 
dv cue yeyvdpevov, dow mep adtov dhaveparepov 
> ta ‘\ vA ~ > , 
émolovy Kal yrwpyLwrepor Tots avayiyvwicKovew: 
emiaTHNy yap Tots obk e€iddow evepyalopevov 
Epnuov Tov Adyov pe oly Kal THs Tyas amo- 
atepely THs yiyvouerys av adt@ bia tobs wovoivras 
kal mpdypata ofiow adrots mapéxovras. 

48 ‘CRyw 8? dpodoy® perv aroreActdbat thy eunv 
dpovnow THS ons ws duvatov mAciorov, ob pay 
GAN woTep ToT oida, KdKelvo TYyydvw yryvu)- 
aku, OTt Tis ToAcews THs buetépas BovrAcvoyevyns 
wept THY peyioTwv ot ev dpiota Ppoveiv SoKobvres 
éviore Stapaptdvove. toG avuddpovtos, tav Se 
favrwy vopilouevwy elvat Kal Katappovovpévev 

[285] €orw dre KaTépbwoev 6 tvyav Kat BéAtiora 

219 Adyew ESokev- wor oddev Oavpacrov ef Kal epi 

1 gioew scripsi: pijoes MSS. 
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all like any other, but which to those who read it 
casually will appear to be ingenuous and easy to 
comprehend, though to those w cho sean it thoroughly 
and endeavour to, see in it what has escaped all 
others it will reveal itself as difficult and hard to 
understand, packed with history and philosophy, and 
filled with all manner of devices and fictions—not the 
kind of fictions which, used with evil intent, are wont 
to injure one’s fellow-citizens, but the kind which, 
used by the cultivated mind, are able to benefit or 
to delight one’s audience,—you will object, I say, 
that, whereas you have chosen to do this, yet I have 
not allow ed any of this to stand as you result ed that 
it should, but that I fail to see that in seeking both 
to explain the force of your words and to expound 
your real thoughts I thereby lessen the reputation 
of the discourse in proportion as I make it more 
patent and intelligible to its readers; for by im~- 
planting understanding in those who are without 
knowledge I render the discourse naked and strip 
it of the honour which would otherwise attach to it 
through those who study hard and are willing to take 
pains. 

“ But, while I acknowledge that my own intelli- 
gence is vastly inferior to your own, yet as surely as I 
appreciate this fact so surely do I know that in times 
when your city deliberates on matters of the greatest 
import those who are reputed to be the wisest some- 
times miss the expedient course of action, whereas 
now and then some chance person from the ranks of 
men who are deemed of no account and are regarded 
with contempt hits upon the right course and is 
thought to give the best advice. It would not, then, 
be surprising if something of the sort has come to pass 
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tod viv éveot@tos towbrdov Te ovpBeByKev, drrov 
od pev ote. pddtar’ eddoxiuyoev, iv ws mAelarov 
xpdvov Scarabyns Hy eXeoy yvepny 7a mepl Tov 
Adyov empayparediys, eye a Hyodpa Bédriard 
GE mpagew, 7 HW durnBijs Ty dudvoay, 7 Xpeopevos 
avrov ovvelnas, as Tdxvora. davepav moufjoa 
tots T aMors dmacte Kat Aaxedarpoviors, mept 
av meToloat 7oAods Adyous, Tovs pev duxatous 
Kat cepvovs, Tovds 5° acedyets Kat rlav diramrexO- 
provas. 

“QOds ef ris érédekev adbrois mpl éeuée S1a- 
AcxOfvar wept adrav, otk éarw dws ode av epi- 
oncav Kai dvoxdAws mpds cé bieréOnoav ds Kat- 
nyopiav yeypadéra Kal? abrav. viv § otopa 
tovs pev mdciorovs Lmapriatav eupevety tots 
HOecow olomep Kat 7ov dAAov xpdvov, tots 8é 
Adyous trois evodde _ypapoprevous ovdév paAdov 
mpooéEew tov votv 4% Tots é€w TeV ‘HpaxaAdous 
orn Aay Acyouevors, Tods dé ppovprrdrovs avray 
Kal TOY Adyeov Twas éxovtas TOY GOV Kal Bavpd- 
fovras, tovtovs, qv AdBwou tov dvayvwodpevor 
Kat xpdévov wate avvd.atpifar odicw abdrois, 
ovder ayvojocy Ta&Y Acyoueven, adNAa Kat rev 
émraivwn aicPjceoBae Tov per” dmodebews elpn- 
jeeveov mept THs wéAEws 7 Tis éaurav, Kal TOY Aowwo- 
pay Katadpovycew Tay eikh pev tots mpdypace 
Aeyopévwy mukp@s S€ rots ovduace Kexpnuevwr, 
Kal vopely Tas pev Braodypias Tas évovoas év 


g TO BiBriy tov dOdvov _doBadeiv, Tas dé mpd&es 


Kal Tas paxas, ef’ als adrol re péya dpovoior 
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in the present instance, where you think that you will 
gain the greatest credit if you conceal for the longest 
possible time the purpose you had in mind when you 
worked out your discourse, whereas I think that you 
will best succeed if you can with the least possible 
delay publish the thought by which you were 
governed when you composed it to all the world and 
especially to the Lacedaemonians, whom you have 
often discussed, sometimes with fairness and dignity, 
but then again with recklessness and extreme 
captiousness. 

‘“‘ For if one were to show them a discourse of the 
latter sort before I had explained it to them, they 
would inevitably hate you and dislike you for having 
written in denunciation of them. As it is, I think 
that while most of the Lacedaemonians will continue 
to abide in the ways to which they have been faithful 
in past times and will pay no more attention to what 
is written in Athens than to what is said beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles, yet the most intelligent among 
them, who possess and admire certain of your writings, 
will not misapprehend anything of what is said in this 
discourse if they can find someone who will interpret 
it to them, and if they can take the time to ponder 
over it by themselves; on the contrary, they will 
appreciate the praise given to their own city, which 
is based on proof, while they will dismiss with con- 
tempt the abuse, which is uttered at random with no 
regard to the facts, and is offensive only in the words 
employed ; and they will think that envy slipped in 
the calumnies which are found in your treatise, but 
that you have recorded the exploits and the battles 
in which they themselves take great pride and be- 
cause of which they enjoy a high repute with the 
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4 A ~ mv 2 ~ A i 
Kal mapa tots dAdo eddoxyodar, sé yeypadévat 
XN 
kal pynuovetecOar meromnkevar, ovvayayovTa wacas 
2 A A - > > ft Mw > s ‘ 
abras kat OévTa map’ aAAjAas, airiov 8 elvar Kal 
~ A ~ > ~ A ~ EJ ra 
To moods Tobeiv dvayvavar Kal dicAOetv adras, 
> x ~ a 
od tas éekelvar émiOvpodvras dkofoar mpakes, 


253 GAAG Hs od dretAcEar mepi adrdv pabety Bovdao- 


4 a? > if 4 f ? a 
pévovs. tatr’ évOvupovpévovs Kal dieérdvras oddé 
Tay madudy épywy auvnuovyoew, 80 av eyKexw- 


[286] plaKkas Tovs mpoydvous abrav, ddAa Kal moAAdKis 


2. 


4 


255 


r.) Ad. Al ~ >? é ~ A e 
caretecbat mpos odds adrovs, mp@rov pev ote 
Awpueis dvtes, émeid2) Kateidov tas méAeis Tas 
e ~ 3 re A A ‘ ~ ? cal 
éavt@v addfovs Kal puxpas Kal moAAdy évdecis 
ovoas, trepidovres Tatras éotpdtevoav ént tds 
> , H Z >> Y 
év [ledovovvjom mpwrevodoas, em “Apyos Kai 
Aaxedaipova kat Meconvny, pdxn b€ viioavres 
Tous pev HrTnOevtas Ex Te THY wdAEwWY Kal THs 
P + ‘4 r > A be A , ¢ ta 
xdpas e&€Badov, adroit S€ ras KTHOELs amdcas 
Tas éxelvwy TOTE KaTacxOrTEs ETL Kal VoV ExovaL, 
od peilov épyov Kal Aavpacrdrepov oddeis ém- 
Sei€eu Kat ékeivoy Tov xpdvov yevdpevov, ovdé 
mpatw ebrvyeatépav Kal Oeodircorépay tis rods 
~ 7 
xXpnoapévovs Tis pv olkeias dropias anahra€dons, 
~ , 
tijs 8 dAdozpias eddarpovias Kupiovs moodons. 
“Kat radra peéev peta mavtTwy cvotparevoa- 
a ” > én be 4 7A ¥. 4 
pévav émpagav: ered) dé mpos “Apyeious Kat 
A 
Mesonviovs tiv xdpav dieiNovto Kal Kal’ adbrods 
ev Lndprn KATM@KNOGY, év tovrois Tots Katpots 
~ ~ .-2 M 
roaotrov dpovica. dys adrovs, wate dvras ov 
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rest of the world, and that you have made these 
achievements memorable by collecting them all and 
placing them side by side with cach other and so 
have brought it about that many of the Spartans 
long to read and peruse your accounts of them, 
not because they crave to hear of their own deeds, 
but because they wish to hear how you have dealt 
with them. And as they think and dwell upon 
these deeds, they will not fail to recall also those 
ancient exploits through which you have glorified 
their ancestors,? but will often talk of them amongst 
themselves ; and first of all they will tell of the time 
when, being still Dorians, they saw their own cities 
to be inglorious and insignificant and in need of 
many things, and, feeling them to be unworthy, took 
the field against the leading states of the Pelopon- 
nesus—against Argos and Lacedaemon and Messene 
—conquered them in battle and drove the vanquished 
both from their cities and from their lands, and seized 
for themselves at that time all the possessions of the 
enemy and have continued to hold them to this day. 
And no man can point to a greater or a more 
marvellous achievement in those times nor to an 
enterprise more fortunate or more blessed of the gods 
than that which delivered those who engaged in it 
from their own poverty and placed them in possession 
of the prosperity of others. 

“ These were victories won with the aid of all who 
joined in that expedition. But after they had 
divided the territory with the Argives and the Mes- 
senians and for themselves had settled in Sparta—at 
this juncture, as vou say, they were so proud that 
although they then numbered no more than two 


2 See 239, note. 
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metous TOTE Sia XiAiov obyx Hyjoacbat opas 
adrovs agtovs eivat Cav, et p47) deamdTat Tacay 
zTav év lledomovvijow médewv yeveoOar duvnfeier, 
tadra S€ diavonbévras Kai modcuety émeyerpy- 
gavras ovK azmeimety, év moAdois KaKkots Kal 
KwvdUvols ‘yyvojévous, mply amdcas tavtas vd’ 
abdtots émomjoavto mAiy tis “Apyeiwy modews, 
éyovtas 8 dy Kal ywpav rAcioTny Kal Svvapw 
peyloTny Kat d6€av Tooadtyy bony mpoarjKe. TOUS 
TnAKadTa SiaTempaypevous ody %TTOV SiaKetobas 
pirotinws, ott Adyos vafpyev avrots idwos Kal 
257 KaAds provois THY “EAAjver: e€eivar yap etmeiv 
abtots oT. adeis jeev avTes oUTws OXdiyo. Tév 
apOuov oddenid memorE Tov pupidyd peor mTohewy 
jxorovincay ove’ éroinoay TO TpooTar7dfLevov, 
GAN adrdovopor SteréAccav dytes, abrot 8° ev TH 
Toru TO mpos Tous BapBapous mdvrTeov TOV 
“EMijvew Hyepoves KaTéoTHOUGY, Kal Tis TYAS 
Tavrns éruyov odk dAdyws, adda Sud TO paxas 
Touadpevor mAEloTas sans Kar” éxetvov ov 
xpovov pundepiav rr Oia TOUTE TyoupLevov 
258 Baorréws, adrd veveKnKeva maoas, o0 TeKpmpLov 
[287] oddels av dvvato petov elreiv dv8pias Kal Kap- 
Tepias Kal Tis mpos aAA7jAous Spovotas, TA 7 
To pybjcecbat péMov: TOGOUTWY yap TO TAiBos 
sav ToAewy tTav “EAAnviiwy obodv, Tay ev 
dAdwy obdesiay obdév"* ae ovo’ edpetv, FTL OD 
mepinémTwKe Tats oauppopais tats «iOiopévats 
259 yiyvecOar tats méAcow, ev d€ 7H Lmapriardy 


bo 
mi 
lon} 


1 obdeuiavy otdéy Benseler: ovSeuiar Mss. 





4 The Spartans at the time of the Persian Wars numbered 
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thousand men? they considered themselves un- 
worthy to live unless they could make themselves 
masters of all the cities in the Peloponnesus. In this 
state of mind, they undertook to wage war and did 
not cease, albeit they were involved in many mis- 
adventures and dangers, before they had reduced 
them all to subjection, except the city of the Argives. 
But when at length they held the greatest territory 
and the strongest power in Hellas and a reputation 
appropriate to men who had achieved such mighty 
things, they continued no less to pride themselves 
upon the fact that they could boast of a record unique 
and glorious: for they, alone of the Hellenes, could 
say that, albeit so few in number, they had never 
followed the lead or done the bidding of any one of the 
populous states, but had throughout been free and 
independent ; and that they themselves in the war 
against the barbarians had held the place of leader- 
ship among all the Hellenes and had attained this 
honour, not without good reason, but because they 
had fought more battles than any other people in 
those times and had never been defeated in any one 
of them, when a king led them forth to battle, but 
had been victorious in all. And no one could urge 
a stronger proof than this of their valour and their 
hardihood and of their concord amongst themselves, 
except that which I shall now mention : for of all the 
other Hellenic states, many as they are, no man could 
cite or find a single one which has not been involved 
in the misadventures which are wont to happen to 
states, whereas in the city of the Spartans no one can 


eight thousand according to Herod. vii. 234. Aristotle 
(Politics ii, 9) states that in his day there were hardly one 
thousand. 
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oddeis av emiBetEerev otTe ordow ovre opayas 
ovTeE puyas dvdpous yeyerquevas, ov0” dpmayas 
xXpyuatwrv ovd’ aicytvas yuvakdv Kal Taide, 
adn’ obd€ woditeias peraBodAjny ovdé ype@v azo- 
Komas obde ys dvadacpov 008’ adAd’ oddév tev 
avynkéoTwy KaK@V. Tept dv Sue€idvTas obK oT 
ows ov Kal cod, rob 7 aOpoicavtos Kal d.a- 
AexPevtos ottw Kadds mept adrav, pepvycecbar 
Kat 7odAjy ydpw ev. 

“Od rip adray dé yvespiny exw mepl cod viv 
Kal mpdTepov. ev pev yap Tots mrapeABodar xpévous 
atpator gou THY TE pow Kal TH tot Biov 
Tdéw Kat THY didoroviay Kal pdAvoTa THY aAjGeay 
THis didogodias, viv dé ire ae Kal paxapila 
THs evdarpovias doxeis yap jLoe Cav pev Ajrpeobax 
Sogav od pein per hs dios ef, yaderov yap, 
Tapa. mAcioot b€ Kai paAdov oporoyouperny Tis 
viv dmapxovons, TedevTi}oas dé Tov Biov eB eSew 
dBavacias, ob Tis Tots Oeots mapovons, aAAd Tis 
Tots emyryvopevors mrept Trav SueveyKovTwy emt 
TwWe TOV KaN@v epywv pein epmrovovons. Kat 
Sucaiws rev&er ToUTw" emyveras yap Tas méAes 
appotépas Karas Kat TpoonkevTas, Thy pev 
Kata TH ddégav tiv TaV TOMY, Hs obdels TOV 
dvopactay avopav Katareppovnkev, GAN ém- 
Ovupoivres tuyeiv adris obk éotw éytiva Kivdvvor 
ody Uropevovar, Thy 8€ Kata Tov Aoycpoy Tv 
meipwpevwy atoxdlecbar THs dAnbeias, map’ ols 
evdoxysety dv ties edowTo paddAov % mapa Tots 
dAdous SuzAaciots yevopevors H viv ciow. 

3 Almost quoted from Antid. 127. 
> See To Demonicus 38 and note; To Nicocles 37; Phil. 134. 
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show an instance of civil faction or slaughter or 
unlawful exile, nor of seizure of property or outrage 
to women and children, nor even of revolution or 
abolition of debts or redistribution of lands, nor of any 
other of the irreparable ills.¢ And as the Spartans 
review these facts, they cannot fail to remember you 
also, who have collected them and discoursed upon 
them so ably, and to be most grateful to you. 

** But I do not now have the same feeling about you 
as Thad formerly. For in time past I admired your 
natural endowments and the manner in which you 
ordered your life and your devotion to work and 
above all the truth of your teaching, but now I envy 
and congratulate you because of your good fortune. 
For it seems to me that during your lifetime you will 
gain a reputation, not greater than you deserve—for 
that would be difficult—but one more w idely extended 
and more heartily acknowledged than that which you 
now possess, and that after you have ceased to live 
you will partake of immortality,’ not the immortality 
which the gods enjoy, but that which plants in future 
generations a remembrance of those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in any noble endeavour. And 
you will deserve this reward ; fos you have extolled 
both these cities well and fi ‘Athens, according 
to the acclaim of the raion which no man of 
note has ever disdained, while all men in their 
craving to obtain it are ready to submit themselves 
to any hazard whatsoever ; but Sparta, according to 
the reasoning of those who endeavour to aim at the 
truth, whose good opinion some would choose in 
preference to that of all the rest of the world, even 
were mankind to number twice as many as now. 
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‘"AmAjotws 5€ dtakeipevos ev TH TapdvTt mpos 

\ / ‘ , > A > ~ mw wt = ‘\ 
70 Aéyew, Kal 76AN av eimety éxwv Eri Kal mepi 
ood Kal mept totv modAdow Kal wepi Tod Adyov, 
Tatra pev edow, wept wv dé trapakAnOjval pe od 
dys, mept TOUTWY dropavodpar. ovpBovredy yap 
got pajre Katakdew Tov Adyov jayr ddavilew, 
GAN’ el TWOS jevdens éo7t, SiopIdoavra Kat POR 
ypdibavra mdoas tas SuatpiBas tas wept adrov 
yeyernpievas duddvat tots Bovdopévois AapPdvew, 
eimep BovdAcr xapicacbar pév rots émetkeatarots 
TOV ‘EM yjve Kal Tots ws adnbads prooogotow 
andra pH MpooTrovovpievors, Aumjoar b€ Tovs Gav- 
palovras pev Ta oa waMov TOV ddr, Aowopou- 
jevous d€ Tots Adyous, Tots oots ev Tots dxAots 
Tots TmarnyupiKots, ev ots aAcious elowv of xabevdov- 
Tes TOV dKkpowpeveay, Kal TpocdoKa@vras, 7 ay Tapa- 
KpovowrTat TODS Towdrous, evapiiMous Tous avTa@v 
yevjoeobae Tots b76 gov yeypappevots, KaKa@s 
elodtas OTe 7A€ov drodeheuppeevor Tov ody elow q 
Tijs “Oprjpou (dogys of qept Thy adrhy exeivy 
mounow yeyovores.” 

Tair’ eizdvros atdrot Kat Tovs Tapovras dgeab~ 
gavTos dmogpyvacbat mept av TrapexAnOnoav, ovK 
eOopvpnoav, 6 moveiv etdfaow emt Tots yaplevTws 
Suetheypevors, aan’ dveBonoay os drepBalrdvrws 
elpnKoTos, Kat Tepiordyres adtov emjvou, eby- 
Aovr, cuaxdpilov, kal mpocbeivat prev ovdev elyov 
Tots eipnpevots odd” adeneiv, guvarrepaivovto de 
Kat ouveBovdevov Hoe mrovely dep exetvos map- 
jvecev. od pry odd eyd mapeoTa@s eovimwv, adr’ 





4 Cf, Phil. 12. 
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““T am insatiable in mv desire to speak on the 
present occasion and I still have many things which 
I might say concerning you and these two cities and 
your discourse, but I shall forgo these subjects and 
declare myself only upon the question about which, 
as you say, you called me in to advise you. I counsel 
you, then, not to burn or to suppress your discourse, 
but—if there be any need of so doing—to revise and 
supplement it and then give to those who desire it the 
benefit of all the time and pains which vou have spent 
upon its composition, if indeed you wish to gratify the 
worthiest among the Hellenes—those who are in 
truth devoted to culture and do not merely pretend 
to it—and to annoy those who secretly admire your 
writings above all others but malign your discourses 
before the crowds at the national festivals, in which 
those who sleep outnumber those who listen ;¢ for 
these speakers hope that if only they can hoodwink 
such audiences their own compositions will rival yours 
in popular favour, little realizing that their work is 
farther below the level of yours than the poets who 
have essayed to compose in the manner of Homer 
fall short of his reputation.” 

When he had said these things and had asked those 
present to express their opinion on the question about 
which they had been called in, they did not merely 
accord him the applause with which they were wont 
to greet a clever speech but signified by tumultuous 
shouts that he had spoken excellently ; they crowded 
around him, praised him, envied him, congratulated 
him, and found nothing to add to what he had said or 
to subtract therefrom, but showed that they were of 
his opinion and advised me to do the very thing which 
he had urged. Nor did I, for my part, stand silently 
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emyveoa Tiy te vow abtob Kal ri emipéneay, 
mepi be Tay dAkwy ovdev epbeyEduqy adv cine, 
ot os éruye Tails drrovoiats Tis epijs Siavolas 
ob? ws Sujpaprer, GAN etwy adrov ottws eyew 
@omep abros abrov drdOy Kev, 

Tlept pev oop dy drreleuny t ixav@s <ipqobat vo- 
pila 76 yap dvaptpynoKew kal? éxaorov TOv 

cipnuévwy od mpémer Tots Adyous Tots Tovovrots" 
Boddopat b€ drarexOAvar mept rev idia jxoe rept 
Tov Adyov oupBeByxdror. eyo yap eveoTnadpny 
pev adrov ery yeyoves Goa, Tep ev apy i mpoetzrov" 
Hon S€ THY Hucoéwr YEypappeveny émuyevopevou 
prow voonparos pn diver pe ov edzperois, duva- 
pévou oe dvaupety ob pdvov TOUS mpeoBurepous év 
Tpiol 7) rérrapow qpeepas adda Kat Tov dpatv- 
To qoAdods, ToOUTw dareAd Tp ey paxdouevos, 
obrw prondvens exdorny Thy pepav dudywr, 
dore Tovs <iddtas Kal Tos Tapa rodrwy mvOa- 
vopévous BaMov pe Oavpd ler bud Ti Kaptepiay 
radryy 7H iu. mporepov emqvovpyy. 19 om 
dsretpyedTos wad dua Thy vogov rat dud. TO vijpas, 
Tov eTLOKOTOUY TOY Ties pe wat moAAdKis ay- 
eyrwKoT@V TO Hépos Tod Adyov TO veypappevor, 
ed€ovrd prov Kal ovveBovAevoy pu KaTadtneiv 
adrov pereni pe ddtépyacrov, aAAd. movijcae 
poucpov Xpovor Kal mpocéyew Tots Aouois TOV 
votv. ovx opoiws dé dieAéyovTo mept Tov’TWY Tots 
adoovoupevots, GAN’ brreperrawobrres ev TA yeypap- 
péva, Toabra 6€ Adyovres, Gv ef Twes YKovov pjTe 





2 As at the close of the ddress to Philip. 
> See 3. 
© Coray conjectures that the malady was dysentery. 
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by ; on the contrary, I praised both his native ability 
and his training, although beyond that I uttered 
not a word about the sentiments which he had 
expressed, as to how his conjecture had hit upon my 
purpose or missed the mark, but let him remain of 
the same opinion which he had formed for himself. 
Now as to the subject which I undertook to discuss, 
I think that I have said enough; for to review in 
detail the points which have been made is not in 
keeping with discourses such as this. But I do wish 
to relate my personal experiences in relation to its 
composition. I entered upon it at the age which I 
have already stated at the beginning.? But when I 
had written half of it, I was attacked by a malady 
which it is not decorous to name,° but which is 
powerful enough to carry off in the course of three or 
four days not only older people but many in the prime 
of life. J battled against this disease without respite 
for three years, and I passed every day of that time 
with such devotion to my work that those who knew 
of my industry as well as those who learned of it from 
them admired me more because of this fortitude than 
because of the things for which I had formerly been 
praised. When, however, I had at length given up 
my work both because of my illness and of my age, 
certain of those who were in the habit of paying me 
visits, and who had read again and again the portion 
of my discourse which I had written, begged and 
urged me not to leave it half-finished or incomplete, 
but to work upon it for a short time and to give my 
thoughts to what remained to be done. They did 
not speak as men do who perfunctorily acquit them- 
selves of a duty, but praised extravagantly what I 
had written, saying about it such things that if any 
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ISOCRATES 


ouviDeus jv ovres par evvolay pejdepiav € EXOVTES; 
ovK éorw Srws ovk av dréAaBov Tous peev peva- 
xilew, cue be Sieh ba pbac Kal mavTdrraow elvat 
pwpor, ec rretoopae Tots Aeyouévois. otTw 5 
éxuv ed’ ois etzety érdAunoav emeto qv (ri yap 
def paxporoyeiy ;) yeveobar Tpos Th Tov Aoumdy 
mpaypLateia yeyoves bev ern pia pedvov amo- 
Aetrovra. Trav éxatov, ovTw be Suaretrevos ws 
eTEpos exw ovx oT7ws ypadew av Adyov € émexetpn- 
cev, aan’ oud dAdou dexvovTos Kal movijcavTos 
nOeAnoev dicpoari)s yeveobat. 

Twos otv évexa Tatra SuAjABov ; ov ovyyvens 
Toxetv akiav imép Tay eipnuévwv, od yap ottws 
olopat Srerd€y Bau mept abrav, adda dq AGoat Bou- 
Adpevos | Td TE Tmeph ene yeyevnpeva, Kal tov 
axpoata@yv émawéoat pev Tous TOv TE Adyov amo- 
deyouévous TobTov Kal Tv dAAwy Grovdatotépous 
kat dirocodwrepovs «ivat vopilovras tovs Te 
dwdackaNtxods' Kal reyvixods THY mpds Tas émt- 
deters Kal Tods ay@vas yeypappevwr, Kal rods 
THS aAnbetas atoxalopévous tav Tas dd€as TAY 
akpowpéevwy mrapakpoveo§at Cyrouvtwy, Kat Tovs 
émumAntTovTas Tols duapTavopévots Kai voube- 
tobvTas THY mpos HOovnY Kal ydpw A~eyouévwr, 
aupBovreioar dé Tois Tavavtia ToUTWY ‘yuyve- 


1 rovs re Sidagxadtxovs Vulg.: Tovs SidacKadcxors T. 





@ Such as this discourse or the Panegyricus. See 
Paneg. 11. 

> Speeches which were written for display—epideictic 
oratory—are composed with finish but are not instructive. 
See General Introd. p. xxii. Speeches written for the law- 
courts, on the other hand, lack the refinements of style and 
aim to pervert the truth. See General Introd. p. xxiii. 
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people had heard them who were not my personal 
friends and kindly disposed towards me, they could 
not possibly have failed to suppose that my visitors 
were trying to make a fool of me and that I had 
lost my wits and was altogether a simpleton if 
I allowed myself to be persuaded of what they 
said. But, although I had this feeling about the 
things which they made bold to state, I did allow 
myself to be persuaded (for why make a long story of 
it?) to occupy myself with the completion of the 
discourse, at a time when I lacked but three years of 
having lived a century and when I was in a state of 
infirmity such that anyone else similarly afflicted, so 
far from undertaking to write a discourse of his own, 
would not even be willing to listen to one worked out 
and submitted by another. 

Why, then, have I gone into these matters? Not 
because I think that I should ask indulgence for the 
things which I have discussed—for I do not feel that 
I have spoken of them in a manner to require this 
-——but because I desire both to relate my personal 
experiences and to commend those amung my hearers 
who not only applaud this speech but prefer, as more 
weighty and more worthy of serious study, discourses 
which are composed for instruction and, at the same 
time, with finished art * to others which are written 
for display or for the law-courts,? and who prefer for 
the same reason discourses which aim at the truth to 
those which seek to lead astray the opinions of their 
auditors, and discourses which rebuke our faults and 
admonish ¢ us to those which are spoken for our 
pleasure and gratification.? I desire, on the other 


¢ Such as the Peace. See Antid, 62. 
4 Cf. To Nicocles 54. 
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oKovot mp@Tov pev pt mua evel Tats abray 
yrapiaus, poe vopilew adnbeis elvau Tas Kpioets 
Tas bd TOV pabupodyTwr yeyvopevas, erreuTa 41) 
mpoveT@s atrogaivecbat wept dv odk toaow, adda, 
Tmepysevey ews av spovofaa duvyfdar tots rav 
emuBeuxvupevenv TroAAn epretpiay éyovow: Tey 
yap ovTw Svoucovyray Tas éavTav dvavotas ovK 
éorw daTis av Tovs ToLtovTOVs avorTous <«lvat 
vopiceer. 





@ Literally, “ experience of things shown.”’ Others render 
‘* experience in epideictic oratory.” 
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hand, to warn those of my hearers who are of a mind 
contrary to these, in the first place, not to trust in 
their own opinions nor to regard as true the judge- 
ments which are pronounced by the lazy-minded and, 
in the second place, not to publish hastily their views 
on things which they do not understand, but to wait 
until they can find themselves in accord with men who 
have much experience of matters submitted to them 
for judgement ;2. for if they will so govern their 
thoughts, no one can fail to approve their discretion. 
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